The  medium  from  which  people'  do  most  of  reached  by  any  other  Chicago  newspaper, 
their  buying  is  the  one  that  gets  best  results  for  Their  buying  attracted  to  the  Tribune  in  the 
advertisers.  And  no  other  medium  con  match  twelve  months  ended  December  31,  1953 
the  newspaper  for  getting  advertising  results,  over  $58,000,000.00  in  advertising  —  far 
The  newspaper  is  the  primary,  and  for  most  more  than  has  ever  appeared  in  any  similar 
the  sole,  source  of  the  information  and  guidance  period  in  any  other  newspaper  in  the  world, 
people  want  in  order  to  get  more  out  of  life.  A  Tribune  representative  will  be  glad  to 
It  is  the  one  from  which  they  do  practically  all  discuss  with  you  a  plan  that  will  help  you  build 
their  buying.  a  consumer  franchise  for  your  brand  among 

As  Chicago's  most  dynamic  newspaper,  the  the  families  who  read  the  Tribune.  Why  not 
Tribune  is  bought,  read  and  bought  from  by  ask  him  to  call  now,  while  the  matter  is  still 
hundreds  of  thousands  more  families  than  are  fresh  in  your  mind? 
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THE  IDEAL  COMBINATION 


for  high  speed  operation  of  new  and  existing  presses 

,,.WOOD  REELS,  TENSIONS,  ELECTRQTAB  AUTOPASTERS 


a  real  contribution  to  the  progress  of  modern  newspapers 


A  quarter-century  of  experience  goes  into  the  building 
and  designing  of  WOOD  reelroonn  equipment.  Imitated 
but  unequalled  in  performance  and  dependability, 
WOOD  Reels,  Tensions  and  Autopasters  have  played 
an  important  role  in  decreasing  the  cost  of  producing 
American  newspapers. 

More  and  more  newspapers  are  adding  this  "ideal"  com¬ 
bination  to  their  plants.  WOOD  Reels,  Tensions  and 


Autopasters  can  be  attached  to  most  makes  of  Presses 
without  major  changes. 

Many  leading  Newspapers  throughout  the  South  are 
equipped  with  WOOD  newspaper  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment.  We  are  proud  to  have  played  a  part  in  the  rapid 
growth  and  success  of  our  friends  below  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line.  We  invite  you  to  send  for  literature  describ¬ 
ing  WOOD  Reelroom  equipment. 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 

ON  WOOD  REELROOM  EQUIPMENT. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey  *  Executive  and  Sales  Office:  SOI  Fiftii  Avenue,  New  York  17 


they  Buy  More  because  they  Have  More ! 


►  It’s  Big  .  .  .  over  600,000  population 

►  It’s  Steady  .  .  .  unsurpassed  for  diversification  and 
balance  of  industry  and  agriculture 

►  It’s  Easily  Reached  .  .  .  you  get  saturation  coverage  of 
the  metropolitan  area,  plus  an  effective  bonus  coverage  of 
the  44  surrounding  counties  in  The  Star  and  The  News. 
Write  for  complete  market  data  today. 


•  Yes,  people  do  BUY  MORE  in  Indianapolis.  That’s 
because  the  average  income  per  family  in  this  great  market 
is  S6593 — 25.7%  above  the  national  average — and  7th 
among  cities  of  600,000  population  and  over!* 

Whatever  you’re  selling — swimming  pools  or  swimming 
suits — drugs,  food,  furniture,  gasoline — you’ll  find  a  far 
better  market  in  Indianapolis,  responsive  and  ready  to  buy. 
In  addition,  you  get  these  other  important  advantages  as  well: 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY  •  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


'Consumer  Income  Supplement,  1964,  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service. 
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1  he  Bell  Solar  Battery  is  made  of  thin  strips  of  silicon,  an  ingredient  of 
coniinon  Siind.  Needs  no  fuel  other  than  sunlight.  Should  theoreticalh 
last  indelinitely,  since  it  has  no  niovinw  parts  and  nothin^  is  consumcil. 


New  Bell  Solar  Battery 
Converts  Suns  Rays  Into  Electricity 

Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  demonstrate 
new  device  for  using  power  from  the  sun 


Scientists  have  long  reached 
for  the  secret  of  the  sun.  For 
thee  have  known  that  it  sends  us 
nearly  as  much  energy  daily  as  is 
contained  in  all  known  reserves 
ol  coal,  oil  and  uranium. 

If  this  energy  could  1k‘  put  to 
use  there  would  lx;  enough  to 
turn  e\erv  wheel  and  light  e\erv 
lamp  that  mankind  would  ever 
need. 

Now  the  dream  of  the  ages  is 
closer  to  realization.  For  out  of 
the  Hell  1  elephone  Lalxvratories 
has  come  the  Bell  Solar  Battery 
—  a  dev  ice  tt)  convert  energy  from 
the  sun  directly  and  effieientiv 
into  usable  amounts  of  electricity. 

Though  much  development 
remains  to  lx-  done,  this  new 


battery  gives  a  glimpse  of  future 
progress  in  many  lields.  Its  use 
w  ith  transistors  (also  invented  at 
Hell  l.ahoratories)  olfers  far- 
reaching  opportunities  for  im¬ 
provements  and  economies  in 
telephone  service. 

small  Bell  Solar  Battery 
has  shown  that  it  can  send  voices 
ov  er  telephone  wires  and  o|X’rate 
low-power  radio  transmitters. 
Made  to  c<iver  a  sijuare  yartl,  it 
can  deliver  enough  |X)wer  from 
the  sun  to  light  an  ordinary  read 
ing  lamp. 

Cireat  Ixaiefits  for  telephone 
users  and  for  all  mankind  will 
come  from  this  forward  step  in 
harnessing  the  limitless  jxiwer  of 
the  sun. 


IlKI.I.  TKLKIMIONK  SVSTKM 


Uial  Qo. 

What  It  Takes  in  PR 

To  THE  Editor:  Anent  letter 
of  B.  W.  Burns  in  July  24  issue, 
concerning  his  emotions  at  time 
he  read  “Miss  Maude”  story  in 
July  17  issue  and  received  inspira¬ 
tion  from  same: 

Advise  this  put-upon  editor, 
please,  that  the  PR  field  is  not 
a  haven  or  refuge  for  frustrated 
or  fizzled  editors,  but  a  well-pay¬ 
ing.  satisfying  branch  of  journal¬ 
ism  which  is  the  goal  of  many 
good  editorial  men  (and  women) 
— a  field  which  most  of  us  in  it 
got  into  by  “going  after  a  job" 
rather  than  just  “taking  a  job.” 

One  word  (or  admonition)  to 
Mr.  Burns  before  yielding  to  the 
impulse,  if  things  get  tough  in  the 
Daily  Post  shop  again,  and  he 
feels  himself  weakening: 

Editors,  —  of  newspapers  and 
trade  magazines  —  are  a  darned 
sight  tougher  as  critics  than  arc 
the  readers  of  the  Daily  Post.  And 
clients  and/or  corporation  officials 
are  not  only  critics  of  your  ideas 
and  your  copy  but  also  of  how 
well  your  material  is  accepted  and 
printed  by  editors. 

It  takes  at  least  as  much  in¬ 
spiration,  perspiration  and  general 
I  news  sense  and  ability  to  take 
your  lumps,  to  hold  down  a  PR 
job  for  a  major  corporation  as  it 
does  to  edit  (or  publish)  a  daily 
or  weekly  newspaper. 

But. — if  it  might  be  a  measure 
of  consolation  to  Mr.  Burns, — 
there  are  many,  many  weeks  when 
I  fine-tooth  comb  the  classified  ads 
in  E&P  to  see  whether  there  arc 
any  promising. — and  not  too  high 
a  down  payment — weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  for  sale  in  towns  the  size  of. 
say,  Saugerties,  N.  Y, 

Ted  Grange 

PR  Director, 

Stewart-Warner  Corporation, 
Chicago,  111. 

Operation  Skywatch 

To  THE  Editor:  Thanks  for 
printing  my  request  for  publicity 
on  the  second  anniversary  of  Ope¬ 
ration  Skywatch.  If  the  re.sponse 
of  the  New  York  City  newspapers 
is  a  good  measure  of  the  national 
response,  we  can  be  very  proud 
indeed. 

It  may  be  silly,  but  a  few  words 
of  public  praise  can  do  wonders 
for  morale;  the  clippings  on  our 
bulletin  board  te.stify  to  that. 
Thank.s  to  all  who  helped. 

G.  F.  Mukden.  Jr. 

Supervisor, 

Manhattan  Observation  Post. 
Ground  Observer  Corps. 

19  E.  98th  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 


Weekly  Readers  Get  News 
Minutes  After  It  Happens 

To  THE  Editor:  Who  says  week¬ 
lies  print  .stuff  that  folks  kne» 
“day  before  yesterday?" 

Not  the  North  Minneapolis  Posi 

On  Wednesday,  July  28,  night  of 
the  whopping  Northside  Minnea¬ 
polis  Picnic  and  Queen  Coronaiioii, 
the  Post  put  1,(K)()  copies  of  its 
144  pt.  “EXTRA”  in  the  hands  of 
picnicers,  with  the  complete  storv 
on  the  new  Queen,  just  minutes 
after  Northsiders  learned  which  of 
their  33  beauties  was  about  to  be 
crowned  Miss  North  Minneapoliv 
of  1954  by  Governor  Anderson. 

In  a  fast-moving  journalism  dra¬ 
ma  involving:  a  confidential  tip 
from  the  Coronation  committee 
chairman;  a  last-minute  scrambk 
for  a  portrait  and  getting  the  zinc 
made;  enthusiastic  cooperation 
from  the  fellows  in  the  back  shop 
who  rolled  up  their  sleeves  and 
got  the  paper  out  a  day  ahead  of 
time,  and  then  helped  deliver  it  to 
the  Picnic  ...  the  Post  Weekh 
made  its  readers  .sit  up  and  take 
notice. 

We  have  a  lot  of  fun  on  our 
paper.  When  you  can  give  the  folks 
all  the  news  that  fits,  at  the  time 
it's  happening,  it  just  goes  to  show 
that  weeklies  aren’t  always  old  hat. 

However,  one  reader  remarked, 
when  .she  saw  the  story  in  the  Post 
just  after  the  new  Queen  was  an¬ 
nounced.  "Shucks.  It  looks  like  the 
other  girls  didn’t  have  a  chance." 

Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do’ 
Stan  Langlvnu  p 

Managing  Editor, 

North  Minneapolis  Post, 
Minneapolis  II,  Minn. 


Classified: 

Lost — Wide  gold  lady’s  wedding 
ring. — Dallas  (Texas)  News. 


For  Sale — Osculating  fans.— 
Champaisn-Urhana  (III.)  News- 
Gazette. 

m 

Wanted  —  Experienced  spotter. 
Must  be  sober  or  married. — Beno 
(Nev.)  Journal. 

m 

Waitress  —  For  full  or  part- 
time  bath  and  pantry. — Lawrence 
(Mass.)  Eaftle-Trihiine. 

m 

Front  apartment,  shower  bath 
with  one  lady. —  Le.xington  (Ky.) 
Herald. 


\  Vol.  H7.  N(».  .'Kt.  AiiiruHf  T.  Kililor  St  PiihliKhcr.  Thr  K*Mirlh  \ 

1  evfpy  Satimlay  with  an  a«Utitioiia1  in  Krbpiiary  by  Ihr  « 

]  Piiblif*hep  <■«..  Inr..  1475  Hroailway,  Timen  Towfp,  Timv«  S^niaPt*.  New  Yort  .h»- 
I  N.  V.  KfeiHi‘r<N|  at*  S«M*«»nfl  MaUep  at  thf  P«»Mt  Oflico  at  New  Yopk.  >.  *'! 

iiihU'p  I  hi*  act  of  Man’ll  ‘A.  IS7!».  Annual  Hub^ortptioii  $U.50  in  rnitPil  Stab*?*  ‘V" 
|MMsi’Ksintir<«  an«l  in  ('anaila.  All  otbiT  4MuintriO!>. 
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No.  2lt  in  a  series  of  friendly  talks  about  the  movies . . . 


E  &  P  Brought  Up 
This  Subject... 


Recently,  in  this  space,  we  reprinted  an  edi¬ 
torial  from  Editor  &  Publisher  that  discussed 
the  newspapers’  practice  of  giving  free  space  to 
television  program  listings  while  charging  a  pre¬ 
mium  rate  for  movie  advertising.  Since  Editor 
&  Publisher  brought  up  the  subject  of  televi¬ 
sion,  maybe  you  won’t  mind  if  we  expand  on 
it  a  little. 

It  is  true  that  both  movies  and  TV  are  entertain¬ 
ment.  Beneath  this  surface  resemblance,  how¬ 
ever,  lies  a  basic  difference  that  we  think  is  of 
deep  significance  to  both  movies  and  newspapers. 

Movies  are  supported  entirely  by  money  the  pub¬ 
lic  pays  at  the  boxoffice.  They  get  this  public 
support  solely  on  their  merits  as  entertainment. 
If  a  picture  pleases  the  public  it  succeeds,  if  not 
it  fails.  It’s  as  simple  as  that. 

Furthermore,  in  an  effort  to  persuade  the  public 
to  support  its  pictures,  the  motion  picture  in¬ 
dustry  spends  a  considerable  sum  on  advertis¬ 
ing,  most  of  it  in  newspapers.  Thus  the  movies 
are  a  source  of  newspaper  revenue. 

Television,  on  the  other  hand,  derives  its  income 
solely  from  advertising.  In  other  words,  it  is  an 


advertising  medium,  just  like  newspapers,  mag¬ 
azines,  radio,  billboards. 

This,  at  any  rate,  appears  to  be  the  way  televi¬ 
sion  people  view  their  business.  For  in  the  July 
28  issue  of  Variety,  show  business  trade  paper, 
one  of  the  top  executives  of  the  television  indus¬ 
try  predicted  that  in  1956  television  would  get 
20  percent  of  all  advertising  money  spent  in  all 
media.  He  contrasted  this  figure  with  the  nine 
percent  of  all  media  revenue  TV  got  in  1953. 

From  this  it  should  be  obvious  that  the  purposes 
of  movies  and  television  are  far  apart.  Movies 
aim  to  please  the  public  with  entertainment  the 
public  pays  money  to  see.  Television  gives  the 
public  free  entertainment  to  insure  an  audience 
for  its  advertising  message. 

The  public,  however  —  bless  its  wayward  heart 
—  has  given  ample  proof  that  even  if  it  has  to 
pay  money  it  will  flock  to  theatres  to  see  good 
pictures.  Secure  in  this  knowledge,  the  motion 
picture  industry  is  now  making  better  pic¬ 
tures  than  ever  before.  And,  needless  to  say, 
it  is  continuing  to  advertise  these  pictures  in 
newspapers. 


Any  questions?  We’ll  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc. 
xSoi  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


(MORE  TO  COME  NEXT  WEEK) 
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Family  Food  Bills 
. . .  Past  and 
Present 

The  era  of  ten-cent  steak  may  have  been  the  “good 
old  days”  for  other  reasons,  but  not  as  far  as  the  cost 
of  feeding  a  family  was  concerned. 

Low  price  tags  in  those  days  did  not  mean  cheap 
food.  Then,  as  new,  the  important  thing  was  how 
big  a  part  of  the  breadwinner’s  wages  was  needed 
to  pay  the  food  bill. 

A  dollar  bought  a  lot  of  meat  in  1859,  but  feeding 
a  family  then  cost  more  than  half  of  all  a  man  could 
earn.  Price  tags  were  low  in  1900,  too,  but  food 
still  cost  of  a  family’s  income. 

In  1954,  Americans  are  reported 
spending  just  26^0  of  their  income 
on  food. 

They  have  74%  of  their  earnings 
left  over  for  the  other  necessities 
and  luxuries  that  make  up  the 
high  American  standard  of  living. 

Back  in  the  ten-cent  meat  era,  a  week’s  food  supply 
cost  three  days  or  more  of  a  family  provider’s  labor. 
Today,  it  takes  only  about  10  hours  of  the  average 
man’s  work  to  buy  his  family’s  food. 

One  of  the  reasons  .food  costs  less  in  1954  f^at 
through  the  years  the  food  industry  has  constantly 
sought  and  found  ways  to  do  its  job  more  effectively 
and  at  less  cost. 

The  men  and  women  of  A  &  P  are  proud  of  the 
part  their  company  has  played  in  pioneering  many 
of  the  changes  that  have  made  food  distribution  more 
efficient  and  food  bills  less  expensive.  They  are 
determined  to  continue  giving  American  consumers 
the  most  good  food  fer  their  money. 


A&P  FOOD  STORES 
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Roy  Erwin's 
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Gossip  Grist 

BROOKLYN  RELATIVES  were  uncovered  by  Sol  PadlibAj,  j 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail  columnist  via  Fagaly  agj 
Shorten’s  cartoon  panel,  “There  Oughta  Be  A  Law,”  when  one 
of  the  strips  appeared  in  the  Brool{lyn  Eagle,  crediting  the  cal 
umnist  with  the  idea  for  the  drawing.  An  Eagle  reader  wn* 
in  to  say  that  a  half  century  ago  an  uncle  named  Padlibsky  ha) 
visited  his  family  in  Dodgerland.  It  developed  that  the  maa’i 
uncle  was  Columnist  Padlibsky’s  grandfather.  .  .  .  Tony  Levitu^ 
Wajbington  bureau.  New  Yorl(^  Times,  asked  an  official  of  tht 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  for  permission  to  publish  an  unpuWishtd 
George  Washington  letter  he  owns.  The  scholarly  old  gentleman 
with  the  letter  seemed  hesitant.  “Well,”  he  finally  blurted,  a  little 
embarrassed,  “I  didn’t  want  it  published  in — if  you  will  pardon 
my  saying  so — in  an  ephemeral  publication.” 

— A  former  newspaper  circulation  manager  w'as  among  members  o( 
the  crew  of  the  ill-fated  raft  Lehi,  abandoned  off  Southern  California  n 
an  attempted  cruise  from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu.  Keith  Pope,  34, 
was  circulation  manager  of  the  Alameda  (Calif.)  Times-Star  before  sip- 
ing  up  for  the  raft  voyage.  George  E.  Churchill  was  named  circulatioi 
manager  when  Mr.  Pope  resigned  his  Times-Star  post. 

— ^While  we  lunched  at  Toots  Shor’s  as  guests  of  Pat  Sullivan, 
General  Dynamics  (Corporation,  builders  of  the  atomic-submarint 
Nautilus,  William  A.  Farrell,  New  Yorf(^  Times,  told  me  he  will 
write  Meyer  Berger’s  column  during  the  latter’s  vacation  in  Sep: 
Not  often  you  hear  of  anyone  leaving  a  newspaper  for  grand  opera, 
but  Saramae  Endich,  Netv  Yor^  Herald  Tribune  European  desk, 
did.  She  is  making  an  opera  tour  of  the  country.  .  .  .  Summer 
note:  Under  its  logotype,  the  Denver  Post  runs  “Climate  Capita', 
of  the  World.”  Just  under  that  line,  it  ran  a  headline  in  red  ink 
on  July  13:  “Mercury  Hits  102 — 2d  Highest  for  City.”  .  .  .  “Here 
Is  the  News,”  a  play  by  Norman  Hudis,  dealing  with  the  fight 
of  an  editor  of  a  newspaper  of  international  repute,  against  sup¬ 
pression  of  his  paper  by  a  dictator  government,  had  its  premiere 
July  31  at  Lucile  Lortel’s  White  Barn  Theatre,  Westport,  Conn.  ' 

★  ★  ★ 

Of  Women  and  Newspapers 

They  are  never  at  a  loss  for  words. 

They  are  quick  to  take  issue. 

They  have  a  short  temper  and  a  long  memory. 

You  can’t  believe  all  they  say. 

Some  are  thinner  now  than  formerly. 

On  occasion  their  figures  have  been  known  to  lie. 

They  are  all  worth  looking  over. 

Some  things  they  say  aren’t  to  be  taken  seriously. 

Gossip  is  their  favorite  dish. 

Back  numbers  aren’t  in  much  demand. 

How  they’re  made  up  is  important. 

They  are  anxious  to  make  a  good  impression. 

They  carry  the  news  wherever  they  go. 

The  truth  is  often  most  apparent  between  the  lines. 

Bold-face  types  are  generally  loud,  but  seldom  tell  the  whole  story. 
They  are  full  of  schemes  for  separating  a  man  from  his  money. 
They  know  everyone’s  business. 

They  usually  have  the  last  word. 

Every  man  should  have  one  of  his  own  and  not  make  a  habit  of 
borrowing  his  neighbor’s!  !  !  * 

— By  Daniel  O’Connell 
Danvers,  Mass. 

★  ★  ★ 

— Alfred  L.  Ault,  reporter  for  Sayre  (Pa.)  Evening  Times,  was  ri^t 
on  top  of  a  big  story  while  on  his  vacation.  He,  his  wife  and  son 
stood  on  Rainbow  Bridge  July  28  and  watched  the  big  rock  slide  at 
Niagara  Falls.  .  .  .  John  Martin,  63,  a  poiice  reporter  for  40  yean 
(mostly  with  the  New  York  News),  grabbed  a  thug  who  picked  $11^ 
out  of  his  pocket  on  a  Third  Ave.  bus.  And  John  was  in  the  arraip' 
ment  picture  which  accompanied  his  story. 
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NdfiofKrfiy  Rtpreseni^  by  Heorsf  Aiii«rtittng  Service 


City  attf  $ib«rk« 

Ch<C«00  D««>v  N«*sp4p«rt  Audi*  lurt«u  of  C«fCwl«ti< 
^ubliihori'  Stotomonh.  Morch  }l,  I940*iy$4 


An  American  at  a  Scottish  resort  asked  a  group  around  the  fire  how 
far  it  was  to  the  mountain.  An  English  woman  politely  replied,  “Well,  it 
depends  on  where  you  start,  doesn’t  it?” 

Indeed,  lady,  it  does. 

You  wouldn’t  get  far  negotiating  a  labor  contract  with  statistics  show¬ 
ing  living  costs  up  from  the  depression  of  1931  and  wages  down  from  their 
1943  peak. 

This  is  all  prompted  by  a  recent  full  page  advertisement  of  the  Chicago 
News  purporting  to  show  that  our  good  friend  and  competitor  was  the  only 
Chicago  newspaper  with  a  growing  circulation. 

There  are  four  good  newspapers  in  Chicago  and  we  have,  on  the  whole, 
been  cordial  in  our  relations  with  each  other,  though  competitive. 

We  like  it  that  way.  So  it  is  with  no  burning  sense  of  retaliation  that  we 
chide  our  afternoon  competitor  for  a  little  juggling  of  statistics.  We  Just 
want  to  get  the  record  .straight  for  the  bu.siness  and  advertising  comminiitv. 

We  don't  think  a  statistic  makes  much  sense  when  one  newspaper's  cir¬ 
culation  of  today  is  compared  to  what  it  had  in  1946;  another  to  1947;  an¬ 
other  to  1948;  and  the  fourth  to  1951. 

So  we  say,  “Let’s  start  with  the  same  dates.” 

There  was  a  big  palm  tree  in  the  News’  ad.  Whoever  assembled  the 
data  should  come  out  from  behind  the  tree  and  take  a  bow. 

We’ll  gladly  accept  the  figures  based  on  any  year  you  pick,  providing 
you  use  the  same  year  for  all  newspapers.  In  fact,  we’ll  do  it  for  you.  In  the 
adjoining  column  you  will  see  the  four  papers’ circulations  listed  side  by 
side  in  several  comparisons.  All  figures  are  taken  from  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  Publishers’  Statements  for  the  six  months  ending  March  31st 
in  each  year. 

These  figures  show  that  the  Chicago  American  has  fared  pretty  well. 

And  since  we  don’t  pretend  to  be  a  country  newspaper,  but  rather  a 
Chicago  paper,  we  might  add  that  through  ALL  but  one  of  these  15  years 
the  .American  has  led  the  News  in  circulation  in  Chicago  and  suburbs — 
and  we  still  do!  (The  News  led  us  once  by  only  1 39  copies  way  back  in  1941.) 

.And  we  might  also  add  that  we  are  way  ahead  of  the  News  in  city  and 
suburban  HOME-DELIV’ERED  circulation  (over  40%  of  our  city  and 
suburban  circulation  is  home-delivered). 

Let’s  put  it  simply.  More  families  every  week-day  in  Chicago  and  its 
suburbs  take  the  .American  than  the  News;  and  lots  more  have  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  home-delivered — rain  or  shine,  summer  or  winter. 

Business  men  will  be  interested  in  this  last  fact.  In  each  of  the  last  13 
successive  months,  the  American  has  shown  a  circulation  gain  over  the 
same  month  the  year  before. 

The  reason  is  simple.  The  .American  never  Stands  still.  This  newspaper 
IS  being  constantly  improved,  carrying  more  advertising  as  well,  and  pro¬ 
viding  the  best  home-delivery  service  to  subscribers  of  any  newspaper  in 
this  metropolis. 


NEWS 


Ckicagc  Daily  Ntwspaptrs  k*iH  lariaa  of  Circilatiaas 

Publi»h«rt‘  SUttmtnH.  March  31,  I940-I9$4 


TN«  figures  speok  for  themsftivts 

NOTE:  City  and  Suburbs  is  tha  A.6.C.  City  and  Katall  Trading  Zow^a  40'mif9 
radius  of  tha  Chica9o  loop. 

'Tho  March  31.  it4l,  fuhlishar's  Statamant  was  tha  Sun>Timas  tint  A.I.C.  circulation  raporf* 
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How  newspaper  ads  sell 
round-the-world  tours 


Last  summer  Raymond-Whitcomb,  New  York 
travel  agency,  decided  to  renew  its  round-the-world 
cruises,  discontinued  since  the  war. 

“We  were  faced  with  the  problem  of  reaching  both 
the  leading  travel  agents  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  the  greatest  possible  segment  of  pros¬ 
pective  travelers,”  says  the  agency’s  managing 
director,  John  Delej. 

To  accomplish  this,  two-thirds  of  Raymond-Whit- 
comb’s  newspaper  budget  was  allocated  to  The 
New  York  Times. 

As  a  result,  Mr.  Delej  reveals,  the  agency’s  first 
post-war  tour  left  February  17  on  the  Queen  Eliz¬ 
abeth  .  .  .  “due  to  bookings  which  can  be  traced  to 
The  Times. 

“Of  course  it  is  an  old  story  that  The  New  York 


Times  is  the  daily  working  tool  of  the  travel  indus¬ 
try  due  to  its  comprehensive  coverage  of  travel 
news  and  the  traditional  practice  of  travel  agents 
to  announce  their  important  programs  in  its  pages.” 

Basically,  travel  advertisers  are  no  different  from 
other  sellers  of  goods  and  services.  They  want  to 
reach  a  selective  audience  of  people  who  want  to 
buy,  and  will  buy. 

And  because  New  York  Times  readers  buy  more  of 
what  they  see  in  The  Times,  advertisers  have  made 
The  New  York  Times  first  in  advertising  in  the 
world’s  first  market  for  35  years. 

ebe  Ijork  Simcs 
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Guild  Vows  to  Oppose 
Non-Red  Opinion  Firings 

Polumbaum  Cose  Ruling  Censured 
As  Reflection  on  Press  Integrity 

By  Campbell  Watson 


Los  Angeles 

Spelling  out  a  definition  of  Com¬ 
munism’s  relationship  to  the  work¬ 
ing  newspaperman,  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  convention  here 
Aug.  5  adopted  a  policy  of  total 
resistance  to  job  dismissals  based 
on  the  refusal  to  sign  loyalty  oaths, 
refuge  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  or  the 
exercise  of  freedom  of  expre.ssion. 

Specifically  the  declaration  of 
policy  which  was  termed  “forceful” 
and  “monumental”  by  ANG  Pres¬ 
ident  Joseph  F.  Colli-s  backed  up 
the  guild  leaders’  determination 
"to  exert  every  legal  effort  to 
force  the  reinstatement  of  Theo¬ 
dore  S.  Polumbaum,”  former 
United  Press  television  script 
writer.  (E  &  P,  July  31,  page  12). 

The  guild  formally  expressed 
indignation  at  the  arbitrator’s  “in¬ 
herent  reflection  on  the  integrity 
of  the  American  working  press” 
by  a  gratuitous  generalization 
which,  if  allowed  to  stand,  “im¬ 
perils  the  right  of  any  newspaper¬ 
man  to  voice  any  opinion  on  any 
subject  which  is  or  might  become 
controversial.” 

‘This  administration  continues 
its  historic  oppo.sition  to  the  Com¬ 
munist  conspiracy,”  Mr.  Collis 
said.  In  the  Polumbaum  case  the 
lEB  has  diligently  followed  the 
guild  constitutional  provision  that 
"no  one  shall  be  penalized  by  rea¬ 
son  of  age,  sex,  race,  national  ori¬ 
gin,  religious  or  political  convic¬ 
tion,”  he  also  stressed. 

In  broader  reference,  the  guild 
leader  declared: 

"Despite  an  obvious  softening  of 
attitude  by  some  nations,  thi.s  ad¬ 
ministration  continues  its  historic 
opposition  to  the  Communist  con¬ 
spiracy.  We  don’t  need  any  Joey- 
come-latelies  to  tell  us  how  to  fight 
commies.  Nor  do  we  need  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  a  libelous  and  lazy  column¬ 
ist  who,  when  he  had  a  chance  to 
fight  the  Communists,  went  for  a 
walk  and  left  the  Red  Wingers  in 
control.” 

The  resolution  prepared  for  the 
convention  in  a  report  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  Polumbaum  committee  con¬ 


tained  no  direct  reference  to  the 
case  of  Janet  Scott,  formerly  with 
the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News.  The  legal  activities  report 
placed  this  in  the  same  classifica¬ 
tion  as  the  Polumbaum  dismissal 
with  the  exception  that  the  Albany 
unit  declined  to  utilize  arbitration 
machinery. 

The  Albany  guild’s  inaction  on 
Miss  Scott’s  dismissal  after  she 
had  invoked  protection  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment,  was  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  Executive  Vicepresident 
Ralph  B.  Novak  and  Novak’s  ad¬ 
vice  was  affirmed  by  the  lEB,  the 
report  .said. 

As  originally  drawn,  the  policy 
resolution  declared  the  guild  would 
not  protest  the  dismissal  of  any 
person  for  reasons  of  proven  or 
admitted  present  membership  in 
the  Communist  Party.  Walter  Mor- 
daunt  of  Albany  sought  to  enlarge 
the  scope  to  cover  “Fifth  Amend¬ 
ment”  pleaders  but  the  entire  sec¬ 
tion  was  deleted  in  favor  of  a 
.separate  resolution  aimed  at  modi¬ 
fying  the  ANG  constitution  to  de¬ 
bar  Communists  as  members. 


After  unanimously  voting  for 
the  first  resolution,  the  delegates 
appeared  ready  to  endorse  the 
declaration  of  policy  on  political 
conviction  but  a  technical  ques¬ 
tion  raised  by  Fred  Jones  of  Tor¬ 
onto  sent  it  back  to  committee  for 
possible  revision.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  Communist  Party  has  le¬ 
gal  status  in  Canada. 

This  resolution  declared:  “Ad¬ 
herence  to  the  teachings,  doctrines 
and  actions  of  the  Communist 
Party  or  any  similar  subversive 
organization  is  not  ‘political  con¬ 
viction’  within  the  meaning  of  Art. 
1.  Sec.  2  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  constitution,  but  is  in 
fact  participation  in  an  interna¬ 
tional  conspiracy — disciplined  and 
devoid  of  freedom  of  thought  or 
action — and  hence  a  subversion 
which  endangers  rather  than  de¬ 
serves  the  protection  of  the  consti¬ 
tutions  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild.” 

Philip  Storch,  the  resolutions 
committee  chairman,  explained  that 
the  declaration  points  up  the  fact 
that  Communists  have  no  place  in 
the  guild  and  are  actually  ineligible 
for  membership.  ANG  counsel 
Irving  Leuchter  said  it  would  re¬ 
move  Communists  from  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  guild  in  their  jobs. 

The  special  committee’.s  report 


Guild  Contracts 
With  177  Papers 

Los  Angeles 

The  Guild  has  205  contracts  in 
force;  145  of  these  cover  177 
daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  of 
general  circulation.  Since  1947, 
when  the  Scranton  convention  set 
a  goal  of  $150  weekly  pay,  24 
papers  under  contract  have  been 
lost  via  suspension  or  merger, 
the  ANG  officers  reported. 

Guild  Shop  is  provided  in  121 
current  contracts;  dues  deduction 
in  117.  Highest  reporter  minimum 
on  newspapers  is  $134.50  in  New 
York  City;  in  magazine  group, 
Newsweek’s  $163.50  is  tops.  Cur¬ 
rently  there  are  75  contracts  on 
which  Guild  officers  have  withheld 
approval;  34  were  added  to  the 
list  in  past  year. 


on  Polumbaum  said,  in  part,  that 
U.P.  dismissed  him  on  the  ground 
his  invocation  of  the  Fifth  Amend¬ 
ment  before  the  Hou.se  Un-Amer¬ 
ican  Activities  Committee  “cast 
doubt  on  the  imtruthfulness  of 
Polumbaum’s  previous  denial  on 
a  personnel  information  form  filled 
out  by  him  for  U.P.  that  he  was 
or  had  not  been  a  member  of  com¬ 
munist  organizations.  The  lEB  con¬ 
sidered  there  was  no  nece-ssary  in¬ 
consistency  between  Poliimbaiim’s 
refusal  to  testify  and  his  answer 
to  the  personnel  form.  The  lEB 
therefore  concluded  Polumbaum 
had  been  dismis.sed  without  cause." 

“The  lEB.”  the  report  said,  “af¬ 
firms  the  following: 

“1.  Newspaper  men  have  the 
right  to  opinions  and  the  right  to 
express  them,  and  do  have  opin¬ 
ions  and  do  expre.ss  them.  Experi¬ 
ence  show.s  that  this  does  not  result 
in  biased  or  non-objective  report¬ 
ing. 

“2.  The  employer  controls  the 
content  of  the  newspaper  or  wire 
service  report  through  the  process 
of  editing,  enforced  by  the  right  to 
dismiss  employes  for  actual  bia.sed, 
non-objective  or  otherwise  impro¬ 
per  writing. 

“3.  Whether  an  employe  does 
report  or  write  in  a  biased  or  non¬ 
objective  manner  can  be  determ¬ 
ined  from  examination  of  the  em¬ 
ploye’s  copy.” 

The  lEB  also  “vigorously  dis¬ 
putes  the  theory  of  a  ‘preventa¬ 
tive  discharge’,”  the  report  said. 

By  97  to  48  the  delegates  de¬ 
feated  a  renewed  move  by  the 
Wire  Service  Council  to  gain  full 
autonomy.  There  was  no  roll  call 
on  the  question. 
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WELCOME  TO  LOS  ANGELES! — Hollywood  starlets  added  glamor 
to  the  scope  of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild’s  pre-convention  party. 
Pictured  (left  to  right)  are  Clinton  D.  MacKinnon,  publisher  of  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News;  May  W'ynn;  Joseph  Collis,  ANG  president  from 
W'ilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  and  Kim  Kovak. 
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Guild  Was  Resilient 
In  Year  of  Challenge 


Describing  1953  as  a  “bonanza 
year”  for  the  newspaper  industry, 
Mr.  Collis  said: 

“We  are  on  the  verge  of  some 
kind  of  a  revolution  in  the  indus¬ 
try  on  the  mechanical  side.  Some¬ 
thing  is  coming  to  the  newspaper 
industry  that  will  be  comparable 


Mailers'  Votes 
Kept  Randolph 
As  ITU  Head 


f  ^1^  ^1  1 1  industry  that  will  be  comparable  U^ion  printers  will  have  a  “mi- 

X  V^X  ^^XXvaXX^^XX%J  w  to  what  Cinemascope  did  to  the  nonty  president  in  the  chair  for 

movies.  We  have  reason  to  believe  ,  ^  .  annual  convention  of  the 

Los  Angeles  Guild  officers  are  eager  to  sign  this  that  the  shortage  of  newsprint  'nternational  Typographical  Union, 

NEW  HIGH  in  membership  no-raiding  agreement,  he  added,  which  caused  an  increase  in  price  '^“5-  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

(27,157),  “the  best  working  condi-  Toward  the  end,  a  quick  decision  of  more  than  200  per  cent  since  The  official  tabulation  by  the 
tions  in  the  history  of  our  union.”  is  being  sought  on  “one  detail  in-  1945  may  be  at  an  end.  The  va.st  election  board  disclosed  that 


and  new  prestige  were  hailed  by  volving  another  union”— apparent-  timber  reserves,  as  advocated  by  Woodruff  Randolph,  incumbent 


Joseph  F.  Collis  as  American  ly  the  AFL  editorial  union.  this  union,  are  now  being  turned  president  for  10  years,  received 

Newspaper  Guild  accomplishments  Action  to  open  guild  doors  to  jptQ  productivity  under  govern-  fewer  votes  for  reelection  last  May 

during  his  first  year  as  president.  650  persons  in  Vancouver.  B.  C..  ment  supervision.  from  typographical  unions  than  hi 

“This  has  been  a  year  of  chal-  who  are  affiliated  with  the  Cana-  “Last  year,  for  the  first  time  opponent,  George  Bante,  of  Chi- 
lenge,”  he  told  the  convention  dian  Congress  of  Labor  was  urged  since  1950,  revenues  actually  out-  cago.  It  was  the  margin  of  1,053  ^ 

here  this  week.  “The  .ANG  has  by  the  president.  Fie  suggested  a  gained  expenses  percentagewise  on  votes  from  the  mailer  unions  which 


ly  the  AFL  editorial  union.  this  union,  are  now  being  turned 

Action  to  open  guild  doors  to  jptQ  productivity  under  govern- 
650  persons  in  Vancouver.  B.  C..  ment  supervision. 


met  the  year  of  challenge  with  cus¬ 
tomary  resiliency. 

‘Arrogant  Publishers' 


concession  on  dues  in  view  of  the 
CCL’s  $2  monthly  payments,  ob¬ 
serving  that  if  there  is  to  be  organ- 


the  typical  50,000  circulation  daily. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  many  East- 


kept  Mr.  Randolph  in  office. 

The  Progressive  leader  ran  698 


ern,  Midwestern  and  ^uthern  votes  behind  the  Independenh' 


“From  Portland,  Me.,  to  Port-  'C  unity  between  labor  federations  newspaper  publishers  don’t  come 
land.  Ore.,  across  the  breadth  of  have  to  waive  tempo-  jq  California  to  see  that  a  10-cent 

this  great  nation,  our  union  has  rarily  some  of  our  idealistic  prin-  newspaper  can  be  sold.  Too  many 


been  challenged.  Arrogant  pub¬ 
lishers.  emboldened  in  the  climate 
of  a  political  administration  con- 


‘Bread  and  Butter’ 


publishers  have  a  too-low  estimate 
of  the  real  value  and  worth  of  the 


But  the  guild's  principal  busi-  fine  newspapers  Guild  members 


standard-bearer,  with  these  totals 
from  the  printers:  34,819  for 
Randolph;  35,517  for  Bante.  The 
mailers  gave  Randolph  2,927- 
Bante  1,874. 


cerned  primarily  with  making  big  ness  is  bread  and  butter,  Mr.  Collis  are  producing  and  selling.  But  I 
business  bigger,  have  attacked,  said.  He  reported  “singular  sac-  guess  you  can’t  expect  the  dry  rot 
Guild  members  have  been  forced  cess”  in  that  direction.  The  results  jn  the  newspaper  industry  to  move 


are  producing  and  selling.  But  I  ^  ^r  Randolph  carried  the  “un¬ 
guess  you  can’t  expect  the  dry  rot  Printers  Home 

in  the  newspaper  industry  to  move  , .  ,  '’5'  “  combined  margin  of 


to  fight  to  retain  economic  gains  were  30  settlements  providing  $5 
won  over  the  years.  Behind  the  bas-  or  more;  26  from  $4  to  S4.75;  17 
tions  of  walking  feet,  this  union  of  from  $3.50  to  $3.75,  and  15 


around  too  much;  it  might  be  ^  grand  total  which  ex- 

blown  away  by  the  winds  of  prog- 


has  not  only  repulsed  the  employ¬ 
ers’  attack,  but  has  wrested  fresh, 
record  gains. 


with  top  increases  of  S3  or  less. 

No  pension  plan  is  before  the 
convention  because  the  lEB  has 


"The  challenge  of  the  last  year  not  yet  found  a  plan  it  could  ree¬ 
ls  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  ommend,  Mr.  Collis  said.  Princi- 
challenge  ahead.”  Mr.  Collis  said,  pal  objection  resulting  from  one 


..  -569  votes.  Nearly  80%  of  tht 

,  eligible  members  of  the  union  par- 

_  ,  ticipated  in  the  balloting. 

L.  A.  News  Launches  Mr.  Randolph  has  addressed  a 

Page-One  Color  Ads  mildly-worded  appeal  to  conven- 
Los  Angeles  delegates  to  suggest  construc- 
One  of  the  best  kept  secrets  of  ways  by  which  the  continuing 


challenge  ahead.”  Mr.  Collis  said,  pal  objection  resulting  from  one  One  of  the  best  kept  secrets  of  wpys  Py  which  the  continuing 
“We  believe  that  recalcitrant  pub-  survey  was  that  contributors  could  the  year  was  revealed  in  Los  .An-  administration  can  drive  the  union 
fishers  will  continue  to  try  to  wrest  not  have  any  control  over  the  pur-  geles  this  week  when  the  Daily  machine.  The  car  cannot  run 
from  us  the  gains  won  over  the  chaser  of  securities.  This  pur-  A'eiv-s  inaugurated  a  policy  of  ac-  without  gas,  oil  and  maintenance." 
years.  We  solicit  no  trouble,  but  chaser  could  not  be  removed  even  cepting  color  advertising  on  page  '"'-■marked,  in  an  obvious  allu- 
we  intend  to  progress.  To  the  guild  if  all  his  investments  failed,  he  ad-  t>ne.  Limitations  in  connection  with  refusal  by  the  member- 
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we  intend  to  progress.  To  the  guild 

members  idled  during  the  last  year  . .  _ ^ _ 

in  fighting  for  their  union,  we  ex-  Charging  the  present  national  1)  Only  one  size  and  shape  of  sessments  in  the  past  year.  , 
tend  our  thanks.  Behind  the  picket-  administration  is  “openly  unfriend-  copy  will  be  accepted  —  i.e.,  six  nostalgic  vein  the  ITU  leader 

ing  feet  we  have  made  notable  ly  to  labor,”  Mr.  Collis  urged  .'ic-  columns  wide  by  14  inches  deep;  related  that  he  went  to  work  at 
gfins.”  tion  at  the  polls  in  November.  The  2)  ad  must  run  red  and  black.  errand  boy  in  a  print  shop. 

For  No-Raiding  Pact  opportunity  is  to  “turn  out  a  Con-  No  other  color  can  be  used,  became  a  journeyman  and  studied 

The  year  has  recorded  important  gross  whose  principal  objective  has  Standard  red  must  be  ii.sed,  and  a  '‘'w  because  1  concluded  that  law 


Charging  the  present  national 
:idministration  is  “openly  unfriend- 


this  type  of  advertising  are: 


ship  to  approve  extra  defense  as- 


For  No-Raiding  Pact 


opportunity  is  to  “turn  out  a  Con- 


The  year  has  recorded  important  gross  whose  principal  objective  h; 


progress,  the  guild  leader  stressed,  been  to  make  big  business  bigger,  loose  register,  allowing  at  least  was  the  gimmick  used  by  corpora^ 
One  is  that  the  guild's  longtime  oh-  so  much,  in  fact,  that  in  the  auto-  inch  clearance  between  colors,  is  I'ons  to  exploit  working  people, 
jectivc  of  unity  between  the  two  motive  fieid  General  .Motors  and  required;  3)  to  obtain  maximum  He  branded  as  lies:  (1)  that  he 


jectivc  of  unity  between  the  two  motive  fieid  General  .Motors  and  required;  3)  to  obtain  maximum  He  branded  as  lies:  (1)  that  he 
great  labor  federations  came  near-  Ford  last  year  produced  more  than  display,  ad  copy  .should  be  confined  is  a  union  dictator  who  fives  in  a 
er  to  reality  with  10,000.000  union  80  per  cent  of  all  the  autos  sold,  to  10  word.s  or  less.  Illustration  for  mansion,  (2)  that  he  has  three 
members  now  pledged  not  to  raid.  General  Motors  became  so  bold  as  package  identification  or  trade  Chryslers,  (3)  that  he  wastes  de- 

to  attempt  to  censor  the  Wall  mark  is  acceptable,  provided,  again,  fense  money  and  has  “feathered 
.S'r/ee/  Journal  through  withhold-  no  detail  color  work  is  involved;  my  own  nest,”  (4)  that  he  stopped 
.  .  _  ing  vital  information  because  that  4)  advertiser  must  supply  finished  the  Unitypo  newspapers  to  “de- 
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next  year's  models,”  he  added.  sue  overlay  showing  color  .separa-  on  the  payroll  of  ANP.A  and  Tele- 
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port  said  the  “practice  is  wide¬ 
spread.” 

Also  the  delegates  are  scheduled 


and  date  of  issue. 


and  the  fourth  estate  may  survive  ranged  with  this  advertiser  for  their  Executive  Council  upon  Joseph  P- 


and  prosper.” 


product,  Mobilgas. 


Curran,  ex-chairman  of  the  chapel. 
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AP  Queries  Personnel 
On  Employment  Attitudes 


Confidential  Data  Will  Be  Analyzed 
In  Columbia  University  Project 


7/  you  were  starting  all  over, 
would  you  go  to  work  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  again?" 

♦  •  * 

That  question  and  27  others 
pertaining  to  employe-management 
relations  are  being  put  to  the  press 
association’s  3,500  fulltime  work¬ 
ers  in  a  confidential  survey  which 
is  under  the  supervision  of  Prof. 
Roscoe  Ellard,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  graduate  school  of  journalism. 

AP  management  initiated  the 
project  in  the  spirit  of  self-examina¬ 
tion.  Final  tabulation  and  conclu¬ 
sions  will  be  completed  in  the  Fall 
and  made  available  to  the  AP  staff. 

Absolutely  Anonymous 

Copies  of  the  eight-page  ques¬ 
tionnaire  went  to  AP  employes  with 
General  Manager  Frank  J.  Starzel’s 
guarantee  of  absolute  anonymity 
and  confidence.  No  one  connected 
with  AP  will  see  any  replies,  he  as¬ 
sured. 

“Please  do  not  sign  the  return 
questionnaire,”  Mr.  Starzel’s  cov¬ 
ering  letter  emphasized. 

Guild  representatives  advised 
members  to  be  “completely  honest” 
in  their  answers. 

Participation  is  wholly  voluntary, 
Mr.  Starzel  explained,  but  he  hoped 
all  would  agree  that  participation 
would  be  beneficial  for  both  em¬ 
ployes  and  management. 

“Please  make  your  answers 
thoughtful  and  frank,”  the  general 
manager  urged,  “for  this  is  an 
earnest  effort  to  learn  the  staffs 
views  and  to  improve  all  phases 
of  our  operations  wherever  pos¬ 
sible.” 

Scope  of  Inquiry 

The  questionnaire  opened  with 
the  usual  personal  data  and  asked 
a  checkoff  of  the  “most  important” 
Items  on  the  list  of  personnel  prac¬ 
tices,  including  group  life  insur¬ 
ance,  steady  employment,  paid  va¬ 
cations  and  sick  leave,  personal 
satisfaction  with  job,  opportunity 


When  desirable  job  vacancies 
arise,  how  do  you  think  they  are 
generally  filled? 

1.  By  employing  people  outside 
the  company. 

2.  By  promoting  favored  em¬ 
ployes  who  are  not  especially 
qualified. 

3.  By  taking  the  employe  with 
the  longest  service. 

4.  By  taking  the  employe  with 
the  greatest  ability. 

5.  By  taking  the  best  qualified 
employe,  based  on  both  abil¬ 
ity  and  service. 


How  well  does  he  explain  to  his 
employes  the  duties  and  procedures 
involved  In  their  jobs 

1.  Mostly,  he  explains  carefully 
and  patiently. 

2.  Sometimes  he  explains  quite 
well. 

3.  His  explanations  are  not  very 
clear. 

4.  He  never  bothers  to  explain. 

5.  He  does  not  seem  to  know 
how  the  work  should  be  done. 
(Continued  on  page  51) 


Union  Affiliation 
Inquiry  Allowed 

Washington 

A  new  ruling  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  (3-2  vote) 
permits  employers  to  question 
workers  as  to  their  affiliation  with 
labor  unions. 

The  Board  cautioned,  however, 
in  deciding  a  New  Orleans  team¬ 
ster  union  case,  that  “proper  safe¬ 
guards”  must  be  taken  against  in¬ 
terrogation  that  restrains  or  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  employes’  rights  to 
organize. 

In  the  specific  case  the  emfrfoyer 
questioned  each  of  his  employes 
as  to  whether  he  had  signed  a 
union  card,  after  the  union  sought 
recognition. 


How  do  you  feel  about  the 
amount  of  your  work? 

1.  1  feel  that  I  am  overworked 
most  of  the  time. 

2.  Overworked  sometimes;  other 
times  little  to  do. 

3.  Work  busily  most  of  the  time; 
about  right. 

4.  Too  little  to  do,  job  does  not 
take  my  full  time. 

Do  you  feel  that  the  work  load 
is  equitably  distributed  among  em¬ 
ployes  in  your  office? 


Employe  Ownership 
Trust  Established 


your 


How  do  you  feel  about 
chances  for  advancement? 

1.  My  chances  are  good. 

2.  My  chances  are  fair.  I’ll  get 
ahead  in  time. 


reau  chief  or  department  head  is; 

1.  Tops? 

2.  Good? 

3.  Fair? 

4.  Not  very  effective? 


to  work  with  colleagues  you  admire  oneration  of  his  employes,  do  you 

n»n, of  com-  feel  your  bureau  chief,  traffic  bu- 
p3ny,  opportunity  to  advance,  etc. 

Next  question:  Which  five  of 
the  items  do  you  feel  are  “worst 
earned  out?” 

Some  other  typical  questions: 

_  What  do  you  think  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  as  a  place  to  work? 

1.  One  of  the  worst. 

2.  Not  many  that  are  worse. 

3.  About  the  same  as  most 
others. 

4.  Much  better  than  average 
place. 

5-  lust  about  the  best  there  is. 


A  profit-sharing  plan  which 
transfers  controlling  ownership  of 
three  newspapers  to  trusts  conduct¬ 
ed  for  the  benefit  of  employ^  has 
been  announced  by  Peninsula 
Newspapers  Inc.,  owner  of  the 
Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times,  Redwood 
City  Tribune,  and  Burlingame  Ad¬ 
vance  Star. 

.Additional  purpose  is  to  insure 
the  three  newspapers  against  ab¬ 
sentee  ownership. 

The  plan  is  unusual  in  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  employes  are  made 
financial  beneficiaries.  .A  m^ajority 
of  the  corporation’s  stock  will  be 
divided  among  seven  i^ntical 
■X  .1  %  trusts,  one  for  each  collective  bar- 

3.  Im  satusfied  and  don  t  par-  ..  employes,  and  one 

tl/'nlarlv  fr»r  *•.»_  e.*****"*^  r  ^ 

for  other  salaried  employes.  The 
three  major  stockholders,  George 
F.  Morell.  president  of  the  corpo¬ 
rations,  Dallas  E.  Wood,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  executive  editor,  and 
E.  R.  Lovett,  secretary-treasurer, 
are  transferring  enough  of  their 
holdings  to  the  trusts  to  assure 
majority  control  in  the  trusts. 

Committee  of  Five 

The  large  part  of  the  company’s 
profits  to  be  funneled  each  year 
into  the  trusts  will  be  used  first 
to  purchase  this  stock.  The  trusts 
^  •  will  be  administered  in  the  inter- 

When  it  comes  to  getting  the  co-  ests  of  the  employes  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  five,  appointed  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration,  and  consisting  of  Eugene 
C.  Bishop,  general  manager  of  the 
corporation  and  recently  elected 
vicepresident:  Mabel  L.  Woods, 
assistant  secretary-treasurer;  James 
A.  Wood,  publisher  of  the  Ad- 


ticularly  care 
soonsibility. 

4.  May  be  some 
doubt  it. 

5.  Outlook  is  bad. 

6.  Unable  to  tell. 


for  more  re¬ 
chance,  but 


How  do  you  feel  your  present 
pay  (gross  earnings  before  any  de¬ 
ductions)  compares  with  rates  paid 
for  similar  work  by  other  com¬ 
panies? 

1.  Better. 

2.  About  the  same. 

3.  Lower. 


How  well  does  he  plan  the  work 
of  your  department? 

1.  There  is  no  planning. 

2.  Occasional  planning,  but  not 
well  done. 

3.  Work  is  regularly  planned. 

4.  Careful,  systematic  planning 
at  all  times,  with  appropriate 
follow-up. 
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vance-Star;  Raymond  L.  Spangler, 
publisher  of  the  Tribune;  and 
Harry  L.  Millet,  publisher  of  the 
Times. 

The  project  is  subject  to  U.  S. 
Treasury  Department  approval.  If 
approved,  it  will  extend  a  policy 
of  employe  ownership  begun  35 
years  ago,  and  will  include  all  full¬ 


time  employes  with  one  year’s 
seniority  on  July  1,  1954.  There 
are  more  than  300  employes. 

Protection  of  the  newspapers 
from  absentee  ownership  and  out¬ 
side  pressures  is  a  primary  purpose 
of  the  plan,  Mr.  Morell  explains. 
“It  is  intended  to  provide  a  meth¬ 
od  whereby  Peninsula  Newspapers 
Inc.  may  share  its  profits  and  own¬ 
ership  with  its  employes,  all  of 
whom  have  contributed  to  its 
growth  and  all  of  whom  will  be 
responsible  for  its  continuing  suc¬ 
cess. 

.Measure  of  Security 

“It  hopes  to  create  a  personal 
incentive  for  devotion  to  that  suc¬ 
cess.  and  to  assure  continuation  of 
its  traditional  policy  of  ownership 
by  employes  only,  thus  preserving 
its  integrity  and  freedom  from  out¬ 
side  pressures;  and  to  provide  a 
measure  of  security  for  its  em¬ 
ployes  and  their  beneficiaries. 

“We  believe  that  a  newspaper, 
as  a  semi-public  enterprise  enjoy¬ 
ing  special  rights  and  privileges 
accorded  a  free  press  has,  above 
all  other  institutions  in  a  Repub¬ 
lic,  a  special  responsibility  to  main¬ 
tain  itself  free  from  outside  direc¬ 
tion  and  control.  Therefore  we 
wrote  into  our  bylaws  a  stipulation 
that  stock  ownership  should  be 
forever  limited  to  working  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  organization. 

‘The  profit-siharing  feature  is 
one  of  which  we  have  dreamed 
but  until  now  seemed  impossible 
of  realization.  Its  adoption  will 
happily  round  out  our  long-time 
program  of  employe  sharing  both 
ownership  and  profits.” 

Benefits  of  the  plan  are  cumula¬ 
tive.  and  payable  to  employes  at 
retirement  or  upon  termination  of 
employment.  All  contributions  will 
be  made  by  the  company.  One-half 
of  these  contributions  will  be  cred¬ 
ited  to  employe  accounts  on  the 
basis  of  salaries,  and  the  other  half 
on  length  of  service. 
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Mrs.  Hobby's  Aid 
Sought  to  Save 
Model  Fol  BiU 


Data  Obsolete, 

FOCReh^^^_ 

ter.  Pinellas  president,  to  the  other  ^ 

petitioners:  Tribune  Company  of  LOCAL  COVERAGE  service  is  discussed  by  United  Press  newspic- 
Tampa,  Fla.  and  Tampa  Bay  Area  “  ‘  .  -  .  . 

Telecasting  Corporation. 

In  the  initial  decision  by  the 
FCC  examiner  a  year  ago.  Trib¬ 
une  was  favored.  Oral  argument 
was  heard  by  the  Commission  last 
November.  According  to  Mr. 

Poynter's  petition,  there  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  court  litigation  in¬ 
volving  the  final  award  and  the  St. 

Petersburg  area  would  be  deprived 
of  local  TV  service  indefinitely. 

Primary  basis  for  the  reopening 
of  the  record  was  given  as  the 
change  in  circulation  status  of  the 
Tampa  Tribune  and  St.  Petersburg 
Times  in  the  most  recent  ABC  six- 
month  averages. 

The  examiner,  in  recommending 
a  grant  to  Tribune,  relied  on  fig¬ 
ures  which  showed  the  Tampa 
paper  to  be  larger  than  the  Times 
by  about  2,000  circulation.  Mr. 

Poynter,  who  is  also  publisher  of 
the  Times,  said  the  new  figures  are: 

56,829  for  the  St.  Petersburg  Times 
in  city  zone  and  54,276  for  Tampa 
Tribune  in  city  zone. 

These  figures,  the  petition  stated, 
demonstrate  how  obsolete  is  the 
data  now  in  the  record  and  offer 
proof  of  the  growth  of  the  St. 


Washington 
Leaders  in  the  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  crusade  have  made  a  per¬ 
sonal  appeal  to  Mrs.  Oveta  Culp 
Hobby,  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Welfare,  to  assust  in  ex-  i 
pediting  passage  by  Congress  of  a 
model  law  to  open  police  books. 

A  crippling  amendment,  which  ^ 
originated  in  Mrs.  Hobby’s  depart¬ 
ment,  has  threatened  to  stymie  the  ' 
bill  at  this  Session.  All  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  groups’  Fol  chairmen  have  f 
urged  the  Secretary,  as  an  editor 
herself,  to  withdraw  the  proposed 
change  because  they  feel  it  hob¬ 
bles  the  main  purpose  of  the  legis- 
'lation. 

The  Case  Bill,  inspired  by  a  re¬ 
cent  news  blackout  situation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  provides  that 
police  keep  arrest  books  and  that 
any  citizen  has  a  right  of  inspec¬ 
tion.  The  District  Court  could  or¬ 
der  such  books  be  made  available 
for  public  viewing. 

After  the  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Senate,  the  House  committee  en¬ 
tertained  an  amendment  from  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  which  would  require 
that  two  separate  police  books  be 
maintained,  one  for  adult  arrests 
and  one  for  juvenile  cases.  The 
latter  would  be  .strictly  secret,  even 
in  the  case  of  a  murder. 

Rep.  Joseph  P.  O’Hara  of  Min¬ 
nesota  has  been  guiding  the  bill 
through  the  House,  but  it  appeared 
this  week  that  editors’  objection  to 
the  change  would  pigeon-hole  the 
whole  subject  and  require  a  fresh  , 
start  at  the  next  session. 

’  Editors  were  hopeful  of  obtain¬ 
ing  passage  of  the  District  bill  and 
using  it  as  a  model  for  state  legis¬ 
lation. 

Newsprint  Market  ^ 

'Remains  Very  Strong'  Con.  Shows 

Toronto  ^oss  for  6  Months 

Consolidated  net  earnings  of  Los  Angeles 

Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Com-  Hearst  Consolidated  Publica- 
pany.  Limited,  and  wholly  owned  tions,  Inc.,  shows  a  $180,800  loss 
subsidiaries  were  $5,345,755  for  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year 
the  six  months  ended  June  30,  an  in  a  report  issued  to  stockholders 
increase  of  $582,535,  or  12%  over  over  the  signatures  of  J.  D.  Gor- 
the  same  period  in  1953.  tatowsky,  chairman  of  the  board. 

This  is  equivalent  to  $1.19  per  and  Morgan  Howard,  treasurer, 
share  on  the  3,725.082  outstanding  This  compares  with  a  net  in¬ 
common  shares  after  provision  for  come  of  $1,540,900  for  the  same 
dividends  on  the  $1.50  preferred  six  months  of  1953.  The  corpora- 
shares,  an  increase  of  13  cents  per  tion  showed  a  loss  of  nearly  $800.- 
share  over  1953.  Net  sales  at  $56.-  000  in  its  report  of  operations  for 
970,305  were  up  5%  over  the  simi-  the  first  three  months  of  this  year, 
lar  period  in  1953  due  to  larger  Total  operating  revenue  for  the 
sales  of  newsprint.  past  six  months  was  $95,083,800 

In  his  message  to  shareholders,  against  $97,810,600  for  the  same 
President  D.  W.  Ambridge  .stated  period  of  1953.  Total  income  was 
that  prospects  for  the  second  six  $95,407,700.  Costs,  including  in¬ 
months  of  1954  apear  to  be  satis-  terest  and  depreciation,  were  $95,- 
factory  “as  the  market  for  news-  408, 7(K).  For  the  first  six  months 
print  remains  very  strong"  al-  of  last  year  the  company 
though  recent  weakness  of  the  operating  income  of  $97,810,600, 
American  dollar  has  affected  earn-  total  income  of  $98,066,300,  costs 
ings  of  all  Canadian  exporters  to  of  $95,345,000.  and  a  federal  tax 
the  United  Slates.  provision  of  $1,180,400. 


Local  Picture  Staff 
Is  New  U.  P.  Service 


newspaper  group. 

“We  were  right  about  the  grow¬ 
ing  appetite  for  newspictures.  This 
new  joint  enterprise  with  United 
Press  is  another  and  the  latest  in¬ 
dication  of  our  feeling  about  the 
importance  of  picture  journalism.” 

‘There  are  a  great  number  of 
pictures  in  Austin  that  merit  state 
and  national  circulation."  Charles 
Green,  editor  of  the  American  and 
Statesman,  said.  “This  will  insure 
that  these  pictures  get  the  proper 
circulation.” 

A  staff  of  five  men,  led  by  Jack 
Klinge,  former  manager  of  U.P. 
New.spictures’  Little  Rock  bureau, 
set  up  operations  at  the  American- 
Statesman. 
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TV  Pleads  Its  Case 
For  Covering  Hearings 
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Washington 
Television  this  week  asserted  its 
right,  as  a  news  medium,  to  cover 
public  governmental  proceedings 
with  the' same  freedom  guaranteed 
newspapers,  new.s  magazines,  and 
other  sources  of  public  informa¬ 
tion  under  Article  I  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

Stating  TV's  case,  Robert  H. 
Hinckley,  vicepresident  of  the 
American  Broadcasting  Company, 
told  a  Senate  Rules  Subcommittee, 
headed  by  Sen.  William  E.  Jenner 
(R..  Ind.  I  that  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  to  ban  “live"  TV  coverage 
of  open  hearings,  “except  undei 
punitive  conditions."  was  uncon¬ 
stitutional  and  di-scriminatory. 

Mr.  Hinckley  was  testifying  in 
opposition  to  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
249)  sponsored  by  Sen.  Wallace 
F.  Bennett  (R..  Utah)  which 
would  prohibit  any  future  “live" 
TV  or  radio  coverage  of  Senate 
committee  hearings  on  .sponsored 
time.  Unspoasored  coverage  would 
be  permitted,  provided  networks 
and  affiliated  stations  signed  an 
agreement  pledging  no  advertiser 
would  be  mentioned  in  the  regular 
station  “breaks"  during  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Any  breach  in  the  agree¬ 
ment  would  be  punished  by  deny¬ 
ing  the  network's  new.s  staff  acce.ss 
to  senatorial  proceedings  for  a 
whole  year. 

Must  Ads  Be  Purged? 

The  .ABC  executive  pointed  out 
to  the  subcommittee  that  no  con¬ 
gressional  objection  could  be  raised 
to  newspapers  or  magazines  carry¬ 
ing  advertising  in  the  same  edi¬ 
tions  which  carried  accounts  of  a 
hearing,  “even  the  full  verbatim 
text  of  the  testimony." 

Mr.  Hinckley  declared  it  would 
be  “absurd."  as  well  as  unconsti¬ 
tutional,  for  a  Senator  about  to 
deliver  a  speech  of  extraordinary 
import  to  summon  reporters  or 
editors  and  tell  them  they  could 
print  it  only  if  they  “purged”  their 
papers  of  all  advertising  for  the 
day  even  to  “want  ads  and  paid 
obituaries.” 

Ho  also  questioned  whether  a 
member  of  Congress,  whose  speech 
newspapers  carried  in  full,  would 
regard  the  advertisers  in  the  same 
editions  as  “sponsoring"  him  or 
whether  he  was  putting  Congres¬ 
sional  proceedings  “on  sale”  for 
the  advertisers’  benefit. 

The  witness  then  emphasized  that 
trew.spapers  and  other  media  had 
lo  make  ends  meet  to  provide  the 
people  with  the  “vital"  news  serv¬ 
ice  they  supply.  Television,  he  ad¬ 
ded.  had  to  do  likewise,  but  he 
noted,  his  system  (ABC)  had  tele¬ 
vised  the  McCarthy-Army  hearings 
throughout  on  “virtually  an  un¬ 
spoasored  basis  at  heavy  loss  in 
wvertising  rewenue.”  The  hear¬ 
ings,  which  began  April  22,  were 

editor 


telecast  unspon.sored  until  May  24, 
the  first  session  for  which  com¬ 
mercial  sponsorship  was  author¬ 
ized. 

Answering  charges  that  TV  cam¬ 
eras  made  a  “circus”  out  of 
the  Army-McCarthy  set-to,  Mr. 
Hinckley  replied  that  a  camera 
could  only  photograph  what  its 
lens  .sees,  “just  as  a  seismograph 
can  merely  record  an  earthquake, 
not  produce  one.”  He  then  com¬ 
mented  that  church  .services.  Unit¬ 
ed  Nations  Proceedings,  the  Me¬ 
tropolitan  Opera  and  other  notable 
programs  had  been  brought  into 
homes  by  TV  “undistorted  without 
leaving  any  circus  sawdust  on  the 
floor.” 

In  addition  to  supporting  the 
.ABC  constitutional  and  legal  stand, 
other  TV  executives  went  into 
some  of  the  mechanical  complaints 
against  TV  coverage — notably  kleig 
lights  which  may  “frighten  or  in¬ 
timidate  witnesses." 

All  testified  that  “live”  coverage 
of  Congressional  hearing.s  is  pos¬ 
sible  without  the  heat  and  annoy¬ 
ance  of  special  lighting  facilities. 

TV  Exposes  Demagogue 

Ralph  W.  Hardy,  speaking  for 
the  National  Association  of  Radio 
and  Television  Broadcasters,  prof¬ 
fered  the  services  of  the  industry 
to  the  committee  to  work  out  sa¬ 
tisfactory  ways  of  surrounding  the 
commercial  sponsorship  policy 
with  appropriate  safeguards. 

‘Television  does  not  make  the 
demagogue;  it  expo-ses  him."  de¬ 
clared  Richard  S.  Salant.  speaking 
for  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem. 

Davidson  Taylor,  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  asserted 
that  American  industry  is  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  aware  that  it  is 
possible  to  have  business  associated 


Printing  Machine 
Registry  Is  Law 

Washington 

President  Eisenhower  has  signed 
S-2766.  making  it  Public  Law  557, 
which  requires  subsersive  organ¬ 
izations  and  individuals  to  register 
their  printing  equipment  with  the 
Attorney  General.  (E&P,  July  31, 
page  9). 

The  White  House  advised  that 
the  measure  became  law  this  week 
without  presidential  comment.  It 
was  understood  to  have  received 
approval  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  as  part  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion's  effort  to  maintain  a  close 
check  on  Communist  activities. 

with  the  presentation  of  events 
which  contribute  to  the  public  un¬ 
derstanding  of  government. 

“It  would  seem  unwise,”  he 
pleaded,  “to  discourage  or  prevent 
American  business  from  sharing 
in  the  privilege  of  bringing  such 
events  to  the  public.” 

.Adding  to  this  argument,  James 
L.  Caddigan  of  DuMont  Television 
Network  declared  that  television 
in  national  affairs  is  “the  instru¬ 
ment  that  bridges  the  gap  between 
the  people  and  their  government 
that  other  media  create  by  their 
essential  condensation  and  time 
lags." 

■ 

Hollister  Buys  3 
Suburban  Papers 

Ch  cago 

Llovd  Hollister,  president  of 
Lloyd  Hollister  Inc.,  publishers  of 
a  group  of  community  newspapers 
..  on  Chicago’s  North  Shore,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  purcha.se  of  three  ad¬ 
ditional  publication.s. 

The  firm,  whose  general  offices 
and  main  plant  are  in  Wilmette, 
has  acquired  the  Glenview  Post 
and  View,  the  Northbrook  Star  and 
News,  and  the  Northfield  Leader, 
from  the  Northview  Publishing 
Company  of  Glenview. 


Wyoming  Publisher 
Sells  Papers'  Stock 

Casper,  Wyoi. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl  E.  Hanway, 
majority  stockholders  of  the  Na¬ 
trona  County  Tribune  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Casper  Tribune-Hjr- 
ald  and  Star,  have  sold  their  con¬ 
trolling  interest  to  three  of  the 
newspapers’  stockholders. 

Earl  P.  Hanway,  circulation 
manager.  Jack  W.  Perry,  general 
manager,  and  Clark  F.  Perry,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  have  each  acquired 
equal  shares  of  the  stock. 

Mr.  Hanway.  publisher  since 
1946.  will  continue  his  association 
with  the  newspapers  as  chairman 
of  the  board. 

■ 

Calii.  Doily  Bought 
By  Thomas  Braden 

Oceanside,  Calif. 

Thoma.s  Braden,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  has  purchased  the  Oce/tit~ 
side  Blade-Tribane  from  Paul  and 
Harold  Beck,  it  was  announc'd 
this  week.  The  transaction,  han¬ 
dled  by  Allen  Kander,  New  York 
and  Washington  broker,  involved  a 
price  of  approximately  $4()0,0;)0. 
The  paper  is  publish^  evenings, 
except  Saturday,  with  a  circulation 
in  the  neighborhood  of  4,000. 

«  «  * 

W.  Horace  Carter  and  Mark  C. 
Garner,  owners  of  the  Atlantic 
Publishing  Co.,  have  purchased  the 
weekly  Maxton  (N.  C.)  Scottith 
Chief  from  Publisher  Harold  G. 
Cuthrell.  The  Atlantic  Publishing 
Co.  publishes  the  weekly  Tal^ 
City  (N.  C.)  Tribane. 

«  « 

The  Menomonee  Falls  (Wis.) 
News  has  been  sold  by  Elmer  and 
Robert  Andenson  to  a  group  head¬ 
ed  by  John  J.  Shinners,  editor  of 
the  Hartford  (Wis.)  Times-Prest. 
Philip  Buchanan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  has  been  engaged  to  man¬ 
age  and  edit  the  News  for  the  new 
owners. 


IT.ALIAN  editors  and  newsmen  who  came  to  New  York  aboard  the  Cristoforo  Colombo  on  the  maiden 
voyage  were  guests  of  International  News  Service  at  a  luncheon  in  the  Pen  and  Pencil  Club.  Pictured, 
left  to  right:  Dr.  Giuseppe  Angiolillo,  II  Tempo,  Rome;  Seymour  Berkson,  INS  general  manager; 
Renato  Loffredo,  New  York  correspondent  of  ANSA;  Frank  Cantelmo,  managing  editor  of  II  Progresso 
Italo-Americano,  New  York;  Barry  Paris,  INS  editor-in-chief;  Dr.  Angelo  Magliano,  editor  of  ANSA;  Dr. 
Bruno  Astori,  Italian  Information  Service;  and  Dr.  Rocco  Morabito,  Gazette  del  Popolo  of  Turin. 
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Editor's  New 
Evidence  Frees 
Jcdled  Cabbie 

Covington,  Va. 

A  man,  doomed  to  spend  the 
next  38  years  behind  prison  bars, 
began  life  anew  last  week  when 
a  Virginia  jury  reversed  a  1952 
decision  and  found  Robert  Plymale 
not  guilty  of  murder  on  the 
strength  of  an  affidavit  obtained  by 
a  Virginia  newspaperman. 

The  affidavit,  secured  by  John 
D.  Everhardt,  then  editor  of  the 
Covington  Virginian,  now  news  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  weekly  Franklin  (Va.) 
Tidewater  News,  explained  how  a 
key  witness  was  pressured  into 
testifying  falsely. 

The  affidavit  blew  up  the  Com¬ 
monwealth’s  case  againjyt  Plymale, 
sentenced  to  40  years  in  prison. 

Plvmale,  a  taxi-driver,  lived  in 
the  same  building  as  Walter  Deal, 
an  aged  shoemaker,  who  was  found 
dead  in  his  shop  and  living  quar¬ 
ters. 

Soon,  Kenneth  Rogers,  Plymale’s 
brother-in-law  and  a  man  who  had 
been  before  the  courts  many  times, 
told  the  local  sheriff  that  Plymale 
told  him  (Rogers)  that  he  had 
killed  “old  man  Deal”  and  hid  an 
iron  bar  because  it  could  “send  me 
to  the  electric  chair.” 

It  was  that  testimony  that  sent 
Plymale  to  the  penitentiary  for  40 
years. 

Not  too  long  after  Plymale’s 
conviction,  Rogers  sought  out  Mr. 
Everhardt,  told  him  his  conscience 
was  bothering  him,  and  that  he  had 
lied  in  his  testimony  during  the 
first  trial.  He  said  the  evidence 
was  a  cooked-up  lie  all  the  way — 
that  he  had  b^en  promised  im¬ 
munity  on  a  charge  of  forgery.  He 
also  .said  he  had  been  given  a  lot 
of  whiskey  to  testify  as  he  did. 

Mr.  Everhardt  took  Rogers’ 
statement  down  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses  and  a  notary  public. 
However,  Rogers  bound  the  editor 
to  secrecy  of  the  statement  until 
a  forgery  trial  had  been  dis¬ 
posed  of.  It  was,  and  Mr.  Ever¬ 
hardt  took  the  affidavit  to  proper 
authorities. 

Ultimately  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Virginia  was  brought  into  the  case 
and  the  affidavit  brought  about  a 
new  trial  for  Plymale.  At  the  sec¬ 
ond  trial  Mr.  Everhardt  figured  as 
a  principal  witness.  He  was  as¬ 
sailed  by  the  Commonwealth  and 
legal  tricks  were  used  to  try  to 
catch  him  in  a  lie.  Here  the  press 
and  its  integrity  went  on  trial. 

Mr.  Everhardt  was  asked  if  he 
gave  Rogers  whiskey  at  the  time 
the  statement  was  obtained.  Mr. 
Everhardt  said  the  press  does  not 
obtain  information  via  whiskey  or 
anything  else. 

The  verdict  of  the  jury  was 
looked  upon  as  a  vindication  both 
of  Plymale’s  innocence  and  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  American  press. 
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I  Sequence  of  Tenses  g 

i  By  Roy  H.  Copperud  g 

I  Many  an  absurdity  is  committed  in  news  stories  in  the  name  y 
H  of  a  widely  misapplied  rule  of  gramnvar.  d 

B  That  rule  is  the  one  governing  sequence  of  tenses.  The  gen-  g 
y  eral  idea  is  that  the  tense  of  the  verb  in  the  main  clause  of  a  g 
g  sentence  governs  the  tease  in  a  subordinate  clause.  Sometimes  g 
1  this  state  of  affairs  is  called  “attracted  sequence”;  that  is,  the  g 
tense  of  the  verb  in  the  clause  which  follows  (this  is  where  the  g 
p  sequence  comes  in)  is  “attracted”  to  the  tense  of  the  verb  in  g 
5  the  main  clause.  N 

m  ♦  ♦  •  ^ 

g  So  FAR,  so  GOOD.  Let’s  look  at  some  examples  to  get  clear  g 
M  what  we  are  talking  about:  H 

He  said  he  was  tired  of  everything.  p 

ii  The  verb  in  the  main  clause,  said,  is  in  the  past  tense,  and  g 

y  so  the  verb  in  the  dependent  clause,  was,  naturally  falls  into  g 
B  the  past  tense.  Most  of  the  time,  this  is  not  the  kind  of  rule  p 
g  it  is  necessary  to  stop  and  think  about.  Here  are  some  other  g 
g  examples  of  normal  sequence  of  tenses:  g 

B  The  man  wore  a  pained  expression  as  the  officer  forced  his  y 

g  car  to  the  curb.  g 

H  The  motorist  explained  that  he  tried  to  buy  a  replacement  g 

M  for  his  defective  headlamp.  g 

g  She  promised  that  she  would  be  there.  g 

y  ♦  •  ♦  B 

g  Some  editors  and  reporters  seize  upon  the  basic  rule  of  § 

m  sequence  and  follow  it  out  the  window — or  what  is  just  as  bad,  g 
g  into  the  next  sentence.  The  basic  rule  has  an  important  ex-  g 
p  ception,  which  can  be  relied  upon  to  forestall  a  good  deal  of  g 
M  nonsense,  to-wit:  g 

g  The  present  tense,  rather  than  the  past,  is  used  in  the  su-  H 

g  bordinate  clause  to  express  an  idea  that  is  timeless.  Consider  y 
B  this  sentence:  U 

S  He  said  that  the  world  is  round.  H 

1  Applying  the  rule  of  sequence,  is  would  be  was,  for  the  g 

B  main  verb,  said,  is  in  the  past  tense.  But:  g 

B  He  said  that  the  world  was  round.  P 

B  He  said  that  the  world  was  round — sounds  as  if  the  world  y 

S  no  longer  is  round.  g 

g  ♦  *  ♦  g 

g  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  S 

g  sequence  are  properly  made  to  describe  any  condition  which  n 
H  continues  in  effect  at  the  time  of  writing.  Here  are  some  ex-  p 
g  amples:  p 

B  The  surveyor  reported  that  the  terrain  is  (not  was)  rugged,  p 

M  Hoover  pointed  out  that  there  are  (not  were)  75  to  80  in-  N 

p  dependent  government  agencies,  each  of  which  consumes  (not  y 
g  consumed)  the  President’s  time.  g 

g  Although  the  rule  of  sequence  applies  properly  to  one  sen-  i 

g  tence  at  a  time,  some  writers  allow  succe^ing  sentences  to  be  g 
B  attracted  into  the  past  tense,  sometimes  wHh  preposterous  re-  n 
m  suits.  Here  is  an  example:  g 

B  The  chances  of  Richard  Roe,  candidate  for  Congress,  were  p 

g  considered  good.  Roe  was  a  Catholic  from  a  predominantly  y 
g  Catholic  district.  p 

g  This  gives  the  unintended  impression  that  Roe  may  have 

g  changed  his  religion.  Lapses  like  this,  which  can  be  prevented  g 
B  by  understanding  the  rule  of  sequence  and  knowing  when  to  E 
g  make  an  exception  to  it,  have  drawn  indignant  protests  to  r 
g  editors,  to  say  nothing  of  having  confused  readers.  y 


H  (Mr.  Copperud  is  a  newspaperman  of  considerable  experi-  g 
g  gnee — rewrite  on  Baltimore  (Md.)  Evening  Sun,  rewrite  and  g 
S  copyreading  on  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  copyreading  on  ¥ 
B  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee.  He  now  lives  at  Stockton,  Calif.  L 
M  and,  as  an  avocation,  he  accumulates  cliches,  redundancies  and  | 
B  grammatical  errors  which  seem  (he  says)  to  be  a  particular  | 
g  hall-mark  of  journalese.)  | 
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Definition  of 
'Journalistic' 
Finally  Changed  ’ 

Cmaoo 

Victor  E.  Bluedorn,  executive  di- 
rector  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  profes¬ 
sional  journalistic  fraternity,  has 
announced  that  the  fraternity’s 
criticism  of  Webster’s  New  Inter¬ 
national  Dictionary  definition  of 
“journalistic”  has  resulted  in  a 
change  in  the  new  editions.  The 
definition  had  appeared  in  the  dic¬ 
tionary  since  1934. 

The  definition  in  the  current  dic¬ 
tionary  published  by  G.  and  C.  ^ 
Merriam  Company  reads: 

“1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  char¬ 
acteristic  of  journalism  or  journal¬ 
ists. 

“2.  Specif.,  as  to  style  of  expres¬ 
sions,  appropriate  to  the  immedi¬ 
ate  present  and  phrased  to  stimu¬ 
late  and  satisfy  the  interest  and 
curiousity  of  a  wide  reading  public 
— often  in  distinction  from  literary. 

The  definition  questioned  by  Sig- 
me  Delta  Chi  read: 

“Characteristic  of  journalism  or 
journalists:  hence,  of  style,  charac¬ 
terized  by  evidence  of  haste,  super¬ 
ficiality  of  thought,  inaccuracies  of 
detail,  colloquialisms,  and  sensa¬ 
tionalism:  journalese. 

John  M.  McClelland  Jr.,  editor 
of  of  the  Longview  (Wash.)  News, 
then  a  delegate  from  Stanford,  in¬ 
troduced  a  resolution  which  as¬ 
sailed  the  definition  at  the  1936 
SDX  convention  in  Dallas.  The 
matter  was  brought  up  again  at  the 
November,  1951  convention  in  De¬ 
troit  when  John  T.  Bills,  of  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  introduced  a 
resolution  to  bring  the  change  of  ) 
definition  before  the  publishers. 

■ 

Daily's  Creditors 
Get  30c  on  Dollar 

Bangor,  Me. 

Creditors  of  Penobscot  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  publisher  of  the  ill- 
fated  Bangor  Commercial,  will  re 
ceive  30  cents  on  the  dollar  under 
a  settlement  plan  arranged  by  At¬ 
torney  Gerald  E.  Rudman,  agent. 

Mr.  Rudman,  acting  for  a  group 
of  creditors,  purchased  all  of  the 
outstanding  capital  stock,  bonds 
and  notes  of  the  company,  amount¬ 
ing  to  more  than  $600,000.  The 
company  sold  its  assets  for  cash  to 
a  person  who  is  seriously  consider¬ 
ing  publishing  a  newspaper  here, 
Mr.  Rudman  advised.  The  pur¬ 
chaser  assumed  liability  for  pre 
I  paid  subscriptions  to  the  Commer-  I 
I  cial. 

■ 

^  Weekly  Has  HD 

q  Newburg,  Ore. 

i  The  weekly  Newburg  Graphic 
I  inaugurated  evening  city  home 
I  delivery  with  the  issue  of  Aug.  5. 

I  The  Thursday  newspaper  will  be 
I  delivered  Wednesday  at  the  rate  of 
i  35  cents  per  month. 
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Board  Holds  70%  Ratio 
In  $3.75  Hike  to  Boys 


The  three  -  man  fact  -  finding 
board  this  week  recommended  that 
pressroom  “flyboys”  are  not  en¬ 
titled  to  a  wage  increase  above  the 
S3.75  “package”  that  New  York 
City  publishers  offered  following 
the  photoengravers’  strike  last  De¬ 
cember. 

Instead,  the  board  recommended 
that  the  “flyboys”  get  70%  of  the 
"package.”  Printing  Pressmen’s 
Union.  No.  2,  had  requested  the 
“package”  be  increased  to  $5  for 
the  “flyboys.” 

70%  ‘Consistent’ 

The  fact-finders  said  70%  was 
consistent  with  the  ratio  of  increase 
granted  other  workers  in  the  classi¬ 
fication.  The  recommendations  are 
subject  to  acceptance  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  the  union. 

The  pressmen’s  union  was  the 
last  craft  to  invoke  the  provision 
of  the  “peace  pact”  which  ended 
the  engravers’  strike.  Since  the 
journeymen  were  willing  to  accept 
the  $3.75  settlement,  the  fact-find¬ 
ing  board  noted  that  the  issue  re¬ 
volved  around  the  meaning  of  the 
publishers’  offer  recited  in  the 
Maggiolo  Formula.  The  union 
contended  that  the  offer  was  a  flat 
$3.75  for  all  employes;  the  publish¬ 
ers  insisted  it  was  definitely  meant 
and  understood  to  be  $3.75  for 
journeymen,  and  proportionately 
less  for  the  lower  paid  classifica¬ 
tions  in  the  ratio  which  their  basic 
wages  bear  to  those  of  the  journey¬ 
men. 

“We  note,”  the  board  said,  “that 
none  of  the  other  seven  unions  to 
which  the  identical  offer  was  made 


have  questioned  the  employers’  po¬ 
sition.” 

Pointing  out  that  the  formula 
does  not  say  that  the  $3.75  package 
will  be  offered  to  all  employes, 
but  rather  to  all  unions,  and  that 
it  does  not  expressly  provide  for 
percentage  increases  for  flyboys, 
the  fact-finders  ruled  it  is  there¬ 
fore  ambiguous. 

“On  the  evidence,”  the  board 
stated,  “we  must  find  that  the  offer 
of  the  publishers  was  understood 
to  contemplate  proportionately  low¬ 
er  increases  for  the  apprentices  and 
the  boys  than  the  package  of  $3.75 
to  be  given  the  journeyman  class.” 

The  fact-finders  noted  that  the 
yearly  earnings  of  A  boys  of 
$4,711  compares  with  a  contract 
rate  of  $3,146. 

“Only  13.4%  of  these  A  boys 
earn  below  $3,500;  25%  earn  be¬ 
tween  $5,000  and  $6,000;  13.3% 
earn  between  $6,000  and  $7,000. 
Since  there  are  more  than  three 
times  as  many  A  boys  as  B  boys, 
these  figures  are  most  significant,” 
the  board  declared. 

Answer  to  Union 

"They  are  an  answer  to  the 
union’s  contention  that  the  boys 
are  suffering  an  inequitable  hard¬ 
ship  in  comparison  with  the  city 
workers’  family  budget  require¬ 
ments.  These  earnings  figures  are 
also  a  denial  of  inequitable  con¬ 
tract  between  their  wages  and 
those  of  other  production  workers 
in  the  newspaper  industry,  for  in 
the  exhibit  submitted  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  the  union  compared  the  boys’ 
contract  wage  rates  with  gross 


earnings  of  the  others.” 

In  no  other  craft  to  which  the 
Maggiolo  Formula  applied  are 
there  boys  as  well  as  apprentices, 
and  this  called  for  .some  special 
treatment  in  the  present  case,  the 
board  stated. 

“The  boys”  said  the  report,  “be¬ 
lieve  and  hope  that  there  will  be 
room  for  them  after  they  are  quali¬ 
fied  in  a  better  position.  As  press¬ 
men  they  know  they  will  approach 
the  current  annual  average  earn¬ 
ings  of  more  than  $8,100.  These 
boys  are  definitely  considered  to  be 
in  training.  They  start  as  com¬ 
pletely  inexperienced  novices. 

“The  situation  is  similar  to  that 
of  medical  internes,  law  clerks,  or 
others  who  are  willing  to  work  at 
relatively  modest  compensation  be¬ 
cause  of  the  value  of  the  training 
they  receive  and  because  of  the  be¬ 
lief  it  will  lead  eventually  to  a 
highly  desirable  status.  While  it  is 
undeniably  a  fact  that  many  of  the 
boys  are  now  so  qualified,  it  is 
common  knowledge  that  they  are 
retained  in  the  boy  classification 
simply  because  in  the  judgment  of 
the  union  there  is  not  room  at 
present  for  additional  journeymen, 
and  hence  neither  for  additional 
apprentices. 

‘The  experienced  boys  are,  how¬ 
ever,  employed  when  needed  in 
work  of  a  higher  order,  and  at 
such  times  are  paid  at  the  higher 
rate.  This  comes  about  from  the 
nature  of  the  newspaper  industry. 
Because  of  the  qualifications  of 
most  of  the  A  boys,  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  u-sed  by  their  employers  to 
do  work  which  calls  for  consider¬ 
ably  higher  wage  rates.  Moreover, 
70%  of  these  boys  work  nights  and 
their  work-week  is  only  33  Vi  hours, 
and  they  are  able  to  do  overtime 
work  without  the  hardship  of  ex¬ 


cessively  long  hours.  The  boys 
who  work  days  also  have  this  op¬ 
portunity;  their  work-week  is  36^ 
hours. 

“The  danger  of  error  if  we  look 
only  to  the  contract  scale  of  the 
boys  rather  than  their  actual  earn¬ 
ings,  has  equal  force  on  the  subject 
of  wage  progressions.  Despite  the 
lack  of  a  progression  program  for 
boys  in  the  contract,  they  do  in  a 
very  real  sense  progress  in  their 
earnings  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  industry  and  because  of  the 
caution  with  which  the  Union 
moves  before  it  creates  new  jour¬ 
neymen.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  once  a  boy  becomes  an  ap¬ 
prentice  he  enjoys,  under  the  con¬ 
tract,  very  favorable  progression 
opportunities,  with  increases  of 
over  $2.50  per  week  every  six 
months,  until  his  contract  rate  be¬ 
comes  $97.05.” 

The  board  said  that  a  solution  to 
the  whole  problem  of  wage  pro¬ 
gression  for  the  boys  might  well  be 
one  of  the  accomplishments  of  a 
special  joint  subcommittee  of  union 
and  management. 

David  L.  Cole  was  chairman 
of  the  board.  Jack  Bisco,  business 
manager  of  United  Press,  was  the 
publisher  representative,  and  An¬ 
thony  J.  DeAndrade,  international 
viceoresident,  represented  the  local 


Pension  Plan 

Henryetta,  Okla. 

J.  Leland  Gourley,  publisher, 
has  announced  plans  for  establish¬ 
ing  a  pension  program  for  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Free-Lance.  The 
payment,  combined  with  Social 
Security,  would  amount  to  $100- 
$200  monthly.  Mr.  Gourley  said 
he  is  also  arranging  for  a  pro'it- 
sharing  plan  beginning  next  year. 
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YOU'RE  A  BETTER  MAN  THAN  I  AM. 
ATOMIC  DIN 

Temple,  Nea>  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune 


LET'S  HOPE  NOBODY  STUMBLES 

White,  .4kron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal 


UNDER  THE  GUILLOTINE 

Collins,  Montreal  Caxette 


Story  of  Phenix  City 
Told  ’Round  World 


By  Robert  W.  Brown 
Editor.  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger 


Columbus,  Ga. 

This  city  of  85,000  has  become 
a  world  news  center  since  the  June 
18  murder  of  Alabama  Atty.  Gen.- 
Nominate  Albert  L.  Patterson 
across  the  Chattahoochee  river  in 
the  community  once  described  as 
the  town  that  Alabama  didn’t  want 
and  Georgia  wouldn’t  have. 

The  slaying,  quickly  tabbed  a 
“martyr  murder,”  in  Phenix  City, 
also  quickly  described  as  being 
cloaked  with  an  “atmosphere-for- 
murder,”  touched  off  a  series  of 
unprecedented  and  nigh-fantastic 
developments  that  have  written  the 
Page  One  banners  of  the  local  press 
for  more  than  six  weeks. 


while  United  Press  and  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  have  sent  staf¬ 
fers  down  from  Atlanta  from  time 
to  time. 


‘Sodom  of  the  South’ 

The  murder,  itself,  has  ceased 
to  be  the  sensation  as  event  after 
ev.'nt  complicates  the  picture,  in¬ 
tro  luces  such  intriguing  labels  as 
“t  e  mysterious  Mr.  X,”  “The  Big 
Bo  s  Upstairs”  and  “Sheriff”  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  rough-tough  Major  Gen¬ 
era!  of  the  Alabama  National 
Guard.  ‘The  Sodom  of  the  South” 
also  has  been  coined  to  describe 
Phenix  City. 

Through  it  all,  newsmen  have 
been  abused  and  anonymous 
threats  by  telephone  and  letter  have 
been  received  by  the  local  staf¬ 
fers — a  by  no  means  new  hazard 
of  journalism  hereabouts. 

Among  the  newsmen  converging 
on  Columbus  and  Phenix  City  have 
been: 

Hugh  Dundas,  chief  of  the 
Washington  bureau  for  the  London 
Daily  Express;  John  Brehl  of  the 
Toronto  Star;  John  Popham  of  the 
New  York  Times;  W.  W.  Chaplin 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.; 
Sydney  Mirkin  and  Photographer 
Fred  Morgan  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News;  Ben  Wickersham  of 
Look  magazine:  Ches  Manley  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

From  Birmingham,  Ed  Strick- 
lend,  Clancy  Lake  and  Photog¬ 
rapher  Ed  Jones  have  been  on  the 
scene  for  the  Birmingham  News 
since  June  19.  Representing  the 
Birmingham  Post-Herald  are  Gene 


Teams  Assigned  to  Story 

The  Columbus  Ledger  has  as¬ 
signed  three  men  exclusively  to 
investigative  work  since  the  slay¬ 
ing,  while  the  Columbus  Enquirer 
has  disassociated  three  from  rou¬ 
tine  reporting  to  concentrate  on  the 
“big  story.” 

Phenix  City,  by  now,  must  have 
become  the  most  photographed 
community  in  the  world. 

Albert  L.  Patterson  had  been 
nominated  for  attorney  general 
on  a  pledge  to  clean  up  his  own 
hometown  of  Phenix  City.  Mr. 
Patterson  also  had  been  legal  ad¬ 
viser  to  the  Russell  (County)  Bet¬ 
terment  Association,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  formed  in  1950  to  combat 
crime  in  Phenix  City.  His  office 
had  been  set  afire. 

After  the  primary  last  June  1 
in  which  Mr.  Patterson  was  nom¬ 
inated  (elected)  to  the  highest  en¬ 
forcement  post  in  Alabama,  it 
was  discovered  in  Jefferson  County 
(Birmingham)  that  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  switch  600  votes  to 
his  opponent,  Lee  Porter.  Dis¬ 
covery  of  the  vote  steal  attempt 
has  been  credited  to  Leroy  Sims  of 
the  Birmingham  office  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  and  also  to  Ed 
Strickland  of  the  Birmingham 
News. 

Marked  for  Death 


On  the  day  he  was  murdered, 
Mr.  Patterson  had  made  it  known 
that  he  would  testify  before  the 
Grand  Jury  in  the  vote  fraud  case. 
A  few  days  before  he  was  slain, 
he  had  told  an  organization  that 
there  was  only  one  chance  out  of 
a  hundred  that  he  would  take  of¬ 
fice  next  Jan.  17.  A  day  before  he 
was  killed,  he  said  he  was  marked 
for  death. 

The  murder  investigation  was  in 
the  hands  immediately  of  Sheriff 
Mathews,  whom  Mr.  Patterson  had 
tried  to  impeach:  Russell  County 
Sol.  Arch  B.  Ferrell  and  the  in¬ 


being  under  an  embargo  on  name 
calling  until  an  arrest  was  made). 

Meantime,  young  (36)  Bernard 
M.  Sykes  had  become  acting  at¬ 
torney  general,  with  Garrett  out 
of  the  state,  and  set  up  an  investi¬ 
gation  staff,  first  in  Columbus,  then 
in  Phenix  City.  Governor  Persons 
sent  in  MacDonald  Gallion,  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  attorney 
general  as  his  personal  investiga¬ 
tor,  and  made  several  trips  to 
Phenix  City  to  see  that  the  inquiry 
was  being  pushed. 

“mysterious  Mr.  X”  said  he 
would  provide  recordings  of  tele¬ 
phone  conversations  between  the 
notorious  gambler  Hoyt  Shepherd 
and  others  if  the  Betterment  Asso¬ 
ciation  would  play  them  before 
officials  and  newsmen. 

Recordings  Heard 

This  writer  at  a  secret  meeting 
place  heard  the  first  four  of  the 
little  green  discs  played,  and  heard 
Shepherd  conversing  with  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Columbus  City  Commis¬ 
sion,  among  others,  on  politics  and 
police  department  personnel. 

Hugh  Dundes  of  the  London 
Daily  Express  heard  several  of 
them,  and  wrote: 

“On  my  first  visit  in  the  South 
of  the  United  States,  I  sat  in  a 
•second-floor  office  on  a  main  street 
this  afternoon  and  listened  to  a 
recording  of  two  gentlemen  holding 
a  telephone  conversation  about  a 
slight  case  of  murder.” 

The  Columbus  newspapers  have 
been  publishing  daily  excerpts  and 
verbatim  passages  from  the  record¬ 
ings,  but  without  using  the  names 
of  any  but  those  characters  with 
police  records,  on  advice  of  coun¬ 
sel. 

More  than  200  recordings  have 
been  listened  to.  They  were  ex¬ 
hausted  last  week,  but  messages 
had  been  publisJied  in  the  Ledger 
calling  for  “Attention  Mr.  X”  and 
asking  for  more  to  be  sent.  Just 
how  the  Shepherd  telephone  was 
tapped  and  conversations  recorded 
over  a  period  of  several  years  with¬ 
out  detection  is  a  mystery. 

This  was  the  background  when 
word  came  on  July  22  that  Gov¬ 
ernor  Persons  was  to  hold  a  press 
conference  at  4:30  p.m.  The  Led¬ 
ger  had  rolled  an  hour  before.  And 
an  hour's  difference  in  time  zone 
meant  that  it  would  be  5:30  in 
Columbus  before  the  conference 
got  under  way. 


column  10-point,  running  all  the 
way  down  Page  One  and  jumping 
inside.  There  were  sidebar  stories. 

The  extra  was  on  the  streets  at 
6:45  p.m.,  after  all  stores  and  of¬ 
fices  had  closed — but  sold  10,795 
copies.  Circulation  Director  Ed 
Mullis  had  put  in  a  “draw”  for 
only  5,000  and  had  done  this  with 
some  misgivings.  But  the  district 
men  kept  calling  for  more  bun¬ 
dles. 

This  sale  compared  with  other 
extras  in  recent  years  thus: 

Sept.  1,  1939— World  War  11 
begins  in  Poland — 793. 

Dec.  7,  1941 — Pearl  Harbor  at¬ 
tacked — 1,612. 

June  6,  1944 — Allied  invasion  of 
Europe — 1.317.  f 

April  12,  1945 — V-E  Day— 
12,633. 

The  second  extra  in  a  week  was 
published  on  the  afternoon  of  July 
24.  The  news:  That  the  Muscogee 
(Columbus)  Grand  Jury  was  to  be 
given  the  evidence  in  the  “Mr.  X” 
recordings  to  investigate  links  be¬ 
tween  Phenix  City  and  Columbus. 
The  sale:  A  new  all-time  high  of 
1 2,900! 

An  interesting  thing  about  the 
second  extra  was  that  it  had  been 
preceded  by  radio  and  television 
distribution  of  the  news — although 
the  news  was  a  result  of  enterprise 
on  the  part  of  the  Ledger.  Instead 
of  holding  the  news  until  the  extra 
hit  the  street,  it  was  furnished  to 
the  .stations  more  than  an  hour  in 
advance.  Spot  announcements  also 
were  scheduled,  giving  a  gist  of 
the  news  and  stating  than  an  extra 
issue  of  the  Ledger  would  be  or 
the  streets  at  3:30  p.m. 

It  was  this  story  of  martial  rule, 
rather  than  the  murder  and  other 
disclosures,  that  hit  journalism 
with  a  terrific  impact.  y 

At  this  week's  end  all  was  quiet 
and  most  of  the  out-of-town  news 
men  had  left  or  were  leaving 
A  special  Grand  Jury  convene' 
Aug.  9  and  indictments  of  offi 
cials.  former  officials  and  racket 
eers  might  run  into  the  hundreds 


Seaton  Centralizes 
Armed  Services  PR 

Wasuincion 
Orders  centralizing  press  rela¬ 
tions  and  other  informational  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  armed  services  have 
been  issued  by  Defense  Secret^ 
Charles  E.  Wilson  who  has  in- 
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Worstmann,  Clarke  Stallworth  and 
Martin  Waldren. 

Other  Alabama  newspapers  with 
staffers  here  briefly  or  from  time 
to  time  include  the  Montgomery 
Advertiser,  the  Dothan  Eagle  anil 
the  Mobile  Press-Register.  Georgia 
newspapers  represented  on  the  same 
basis  have  included  the  LaCrange 
Daily  News,  the  Atlanta  Journal 
and  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 
Celestine  Sibley  of  the  latter  has 
done  features. 

Rex  Thomas  and  Al  Lanier  of 
the  Associated  Press  office  in 
Montgomery  have  covered  Phenix 
City  regularly  since  the  slaying, 

)4 


cumbent  Alabama  Atty.  Gen.  Silas 
Garrett.  Subsequently,  both  Solic¬ 
itor  Ferrell  and  the  attorney  gen¬ 
eral  were  indicted  by  the  Jefferson 
County  Grand  Jury  in  the  vote 
steal  attempt. 

Led  by  the  Columbus  Ledger 
and  the  Enquirer,  the  area  press 
called  on  Gov.  Gordon  Persons  to 
send  in  his  own  investigators. 

Solicitor  Ferrell  was  arrested  in 
Phenix  City  on  the  Jefferson  indict¬ 
ment,  taken  to  Birmingham,  finger¬ 
printed  and  relea.sed  on  bond.  The 
next  day,  the  Ledger  identified 
.Atty.  Gen.  Garrett  as  one  of  the 
men  indicted  (the  Alabama  press 


Record  ‘Extra’  Sales 

Mechanical  crews  were  called 
back;  the  press  room  crew  was  held 
on.  Reporters  and  rewritemen  were 
either  held  or  called  back.  Chron¬ 
ologies,  background  material  and 
several  biographical  sketches  were 
put  together  —  in  anticipation  of 
anything  that  might  happen.  Cir¬ 
culation  department  was  alerted 
and  district  men  lined  up  their 
boys  for  an  extra. 

It  was  the  Ledger's  first  extra 
since  World  War  11.  The  two-line 
streamer:  “Persons  Puts  Phenix 
City,  County  Under  Martial  Law." 
The  main  story  was  set  in  two- 


structed  that  all  material  coming  Wi 

within  those  classifications  cltar  of  th 

through  Fred  M.  Seaton,  assistant  &  Sn 

.secretary,  or  persons  designated  by  Ohio 

Mr.  Seaton. 

The  instructions  are  almost  kien-  ed  st 
tical  with  those  issued  by  JamesI  “is  e 
Forrestal,  the  first  Secretary  of  D«-  erallj 
fense.  Separate  army,  navy,  and  plern 

air  force  “desks”  came  into  exist-  vertis 
ence  and  have  been  the  clearing  “N 

points  for  information  concerning  told 

each  of  those  branches.  The  cen-  poier 

tral  office  has  lapsed  into  a  referral  dlse 

bureau  and  the  new  order  is  in-  thusi 

tended  to  carry  out  the  original  mark 

purpo.se.  •  consi 
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»  The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper  » 

T  W  W  W  W  *  O  continued  to  increase  through  newspapers,  magazines  and  radio.” 

#  \/  r~§  E  E  TE  iE  Cr^  ^  growth  of  radio  and  more  re-  “On  the  other  hand,”  he  sa 

M  V  M  cently  in  the  threat  of  TV.  News-  “C.A.  Swanson  &  Sons  has  cc 

_  a  wv  9  W  Ik  7  •  papers  will  continue  to  prosper  be-  centrated  its  sales  and  adverti-si 

fEEE  Em  Iw  cause  they  serve  a  very  definite  in  major  metropolitan  marke 

iYC/I>  O  M  LC  I.  reader  .service  and  advertising  Their  media  pattern  is  a  powerl 


the  growth  of  radio  and  more  re¬ 
cently  in  the  threat  of  TV.  News- 


“On  the  other  hand,”  he  .said, 
“C.A.  Swanson  &  Sons  has  con- 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Ever  since  television  first  “dol- 


papers  will  continue  to  prosper  be-  centrated  its  sales  and  adverti.sing 
cause  they  serve  a  very  definite  in  major  metropolitan  markets, 
reader  .service  and  advertising  Their  media  pattern  is  a  powerful 
function.  combination  of  TV  and  new.spa- 

“I  am  confident,”  he  concluded,  pers  with  effective  use  of  each.” 


“that  the  period  ahead  will  see  an 
“Newspapers  do  a  specific  job  increase  in  the  use  of  newspapers 


According  to  Mr.  Bowen,  TV 

. ,  ,1.  j  . j  -i-i,  ,  •  ■  -  has  geared  the  thinking  of  many 

lied  up"  to  pan  the  advertising  as  does  TV,  and  neither  can  re-  as  well  as  television.”  marketing  men  to  a  concentration 

horizon  and  then  drew  into  sharp  place  the  other.  But  when  harne.ss-  Ctouglas  Wall,  media  director,  of  sales  and  advertising  efforts  in 
focus  as  one  of  the  major  media,  ed  together  they  form  a  strong  sell-  ^  Reynolds,  Omaha,  Neb.,  the  major  markets  where  potentials 


one  perennial  question  has  been  ing  team. 


said  ht  wished  he  could  agree  that  are  the  greatest.  He  said  this  kind 


asked:  To  what  extent  has  TV  cut  The  viewpoint  that  TV  aJver-  jy  builds  newspaper  linage,  “but  of  thinking  can  also  lead  to  the 
into  advertisers  expenditures  in  Users  do  not  very  often  find  it  pos-  it  newspapers  to  complement 

newspapers?  sible  to  implement  their  T  V  efforts  “Manv  accounts  have  not  in-  impact  of  TV  with  the  cover- 

One  possibility  recently  sug-  with  new.spaper  advertising  was  accounts  nave  noi  in  nfwsmners 

was  that  TV  has  actuallv  exoressed  bv  Anthonv  C  rie-  ceased  their  budgets  in  proportion  age  ot  new.spapers. 


sible  to  implement  their  TV  efforts 
with  new.spaper  advertising  was 


ge.sted  wxs  that  TV  has  actually  expressed  by  Anthony  C.  De-  creasy  ineir  ouogeis  in  proportion 

^ilt  product  copy  newspaper  Pierro,  director  of  media  for  Len-  television  casts;  consequently  In  most  cases  when  national 

^  -  -  -  -  .  we  have  to  reduce  the  amount  of  advertising  plans  are  being  made. 


linage  as  advertisers  find  they  must  nen  &  Newell,  Inc.,  New  York. 


supplement  their  use  of  TV  with  He  said  that  newspaper  backinj 
the  type  of  coverage  offered  only  may  be  possible  where  TV  cov 


He  said  that  newspaper  backing  newspaper  and  radio  advertising  in  if  TV  is  to  be  a  basic  medium, 
IV  be  noss=hle  where  TV  env  order  to  use  television,  Mr.  Wall  then  new.spapers  will  not  play  a 


by  newspapers. 

To  check  on  this  possibility. 


Editor  &  Publisher  this  week  period. 


erage  is  thin  or  non-existent,  or 
during  a  product’s  introductory 


contacted  a  few  ad  agency  media 
men  for  their  opinions.  The  con¬ 
sensus;  Taint  necessarily  so. 


“However,”  Mr.  DePierro  added. 


eclared.  big  role  in  the  program,”  he  as- 

Out  in  Chicago,  Stephen  G.  serted.  ‘To  get  a  big  share  of  an 
Bowen,  media  director  for  Tatham-  advertising  appropriation  the  news- 
Laird,  Inc.,  looked  at  the  prob-  paper  story  must  be  presented  be- 
•m  thi,;  wav  fore  decisions  have  been  made  to 


“generally  speaking  in  major  mar-  Icm  this  way:  'O'”"  H^isions  na 

kets  where  TV  is  being  used  as  a  “Experience  tells  us  that  it  is  use  other  media. 


I  anil  vTiiviv  *  T  uviiij;  iwcu  a>  a  ...  •.\i/  n  *  1  *  f  II- 

Murray  C.  Thomas,  media  di-  primary  medium  the  budget  limi-  unwise  to  generalize  about  the  We  all  get  plenty  oi  calls  maoc 
rector,  Anderson  &  Cairns,  Inc.,  tations  invariably  do  not  turn  up  media  patterns  of  a  major  adver-  •’V  people  selling  mdividuai 

M^u/  Y^>rk  niiirk  tn  rniition!  sufficient  fiinHv  tn  h«.h  TV  tiser.  newspapers,  but  somebody,  who 


New  York,  was  quick  to  caution:  sufficient  funds  to  use  both  TV  tiser,  newspapers,  our  somcoouy  w..u 

“It’s  fallacious  thinking  to  apply  and  newspapers  as  major  media.  -Basically,”  Mir.  Bowen  corv  ^ 

any  generalities  to  this  subject,  and  There  are  undoubtedly  exceptions  tinned,  “TV  and  newspapers  shar-  ^  .  ..  ®„  P 

to  assume  or  contend  that  un-  to  this,  as  my  opinion  is  limited  ing  TV  markets  are  competitive.  ft*tmnal  medium. 

equivocally  or  even  in  the  majority  largely  to  my  own  experience.”  When  an  advertiser  elects  to  use  Bowen  conclud^  by  noting 

of  cases  TV  has  stimulated  news-  Emphasizing  that  he  does  not  one,  he  often  must  forego  the  question  of  whether  or  not 

paper  product  copy  buying.  It  mean  “to  sound  the  death  knell  of  other.  Few  can  afford  to  use  both  ^'8  ^  ^  advertisers  find  it  advan- 


should — but  .so  frequently  adver-  newspapers”;  that  many  national 
tisers  do  no*  or  cannot  do  every-  advertisers  will  continue  to  rely  on 


thing  they  should  be  doing.” 

Mr.  Thomas  feels  that  network 


newspapers  ;  that  many  national  effectively.” 

advertisers  will  continue  to  rely  on  Getting  down  to  spiecifics,  Mr. 
newspapers,  and  others  on  TV,  and  Bowen  cited  how  two  Tatham- 


that  no  one  medium  is  the  panacea  Laird  accounts — General  Milks’ 


tageous  to  supplement  their  use  of 
TV  with  newspaper  ads,  “contains 
the  defeatist  note.” 

“Newspapers  could  well  be  a 


TV  can  hardly  be  called  national  for  all  advertising  problems,  Mr.  Kix  and  the  Wander  Company’s  basic  national  medium  rather  than 


media  in  the  sense  that  it  will  pro-  DePierro  said 


vide  merchandisable  coverage  in  “Newspaper  adN 
every  city,  town,  or  hamlet  in  the 

country.  “It  can  more  logically  . . . .  T  TK 

be  termed  a  ‘related  local  market  '  I' '  '  Lill* 
medium,’  ”  he  says,  “comparable  ^ 
to  outdoor,  car  cards,  a  newspaper  “  •We  Put  i 
list,  and  the  like.  As  such,  it  re-  , 
quires  supplementing  just  as  these  Norman  Roi 

other  media  would.”  tising  manage 

Mr.  Thomas  went  on  to  stress  ~  Trailer  Compa 
that  newspapers  “can  and  .should  of  an  ad  appro 
play  a  dominant  part  in  local  mar-  '%  figures  that  s 
kef  promotion.”  He  said  that  news-  3  emphasis  on  n 
papers’  position  in  the  American  ^  tising. 
way  of  life,  “their  acceptance  as  a  3  “At  Fruehai 
medium  of  information,  assures  h  “wc  have  alw 
their  continued  value  for  many  3  big  slice  of 
years  to  come.”  —  newspapers — b 

William  G.  Chalkley,  manager  ^  history  have  w 
of  the  media  department  of  Fuller  _  vincing  eviden 
&  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  =■  ment  as  in  the 
Ohio,  pointed  out  that  the  fact  3  “in  1952,  in 
that  newspaper  linage  has  increas-  ^  regular  newsp 
ed  steadily  since  the  advent  of  TV  =  we  inaugurate 
is  evidence  that  advertisers  gen-  ^  program  with 
erally  find  it  advantageous  to  sup-  3  sell  used  trail 
plement  TV  with  newspaper  ad-  was  imm<:diate 
vertising.  ^  large  pa 

Newspapers,”  Mr.  Chalkley  3  can  be  attribu 
told  E&P,  “have  always  been  a  p  sified  ads  wh 
potent  force  in  moving  merchan-  g  dailies  and  wei 
di.se  and  generating  dealer  en-  5  country, 
thusiasm.  In  today’s  competitive  3  “In  terms  o 
market  this  is  a  most  important  3 
consideration.  !,i!li;i!r!lll'!lili;illlltlli11HI!lltlllllll!lllllll 
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‘Newspaper  advertising  volume 


Ovaltine — ^have  concentrated  in  TV  a  supplement  if  somebody  sold 


elimination 


them  on  a  national  basis.” 


. LINA^tE  T.P!  AT^F!R 

'We  Put  Aside  a  Big  Slice  of  Our  Budget  for  Newspapers' 


Norman  Rowe,  43,  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Fruehauf 
Trailer  Company,  is  the  boss 
of  an  ad  appropriation  of  seven 
figures  that  shows  increasing 
emphasis  on  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

“.At  Fruehauf,”  Norm  says, 
“wc  have  always  put  aside  a 
big  slice  of  our  budget  for 
newspapers — but  never  in  our 
history  have  we  had  such  con¬ 
vincing  evidence  for  our  judg¬ 
ment  as  in  the  past  two  years. 

“In  1952,  in  addition  to  our 
regular  newspaper  advertising, 
we  inaugurated  a  classified  ad 
program  with  our  branches  to 
sell  used  trailers.  The  success 
was  immediate  and  sensational. 

“A  large  part  of  the  success 
can  be  attributed  to  the.se  clas¬ 
sified  ads  which  appeared  in 
dailies  and  weeklies  all  over  the 
country. 

“In  terms  of  dollar  monthly 


sales,”  Norm  continues,  “Frue¬ 
hauf  used  trailer  sales  went  up 
more  than  42%.  You  can  be 


Norman  Rowe 

Fruehauf  Trailer  Co. 

certain  we  are  continuing  to  use 
classified  ads — more  than  ever.” 


Norm  was  born  in  Chicago 
but  spent  most  of  his  life  in  De¬ 
troit. 

He  studied  advertising 
and  business  administration  at 
Wayne  University  and  has  been 
as.sociateJ  with  various  ad 
agencies,  handling  both  truck 
and  passenger  car  accounts. 

A  man  of  almost  boundless 
energy.  Norm  keeps  in  constant 
touch  with  Fruehauf’s  various 
manufacturing  plants.  For  re¬ 
creation,  he  likes  nothing  better 
than  to  get  into  a  rowboat  on 
the  lake  on  which  his  home  is 
located  in  Bloomfield  Hills, 
Mich.,  and  fly-cast.  His  biggest 
catch:  A  four  -  and  -  one  -  half 
pound  largemouth  bass. 

He  is  married  to  the  former 
Edna  Ingham  and  is  a  member 
of  The  Scarab  Club,  Detroit 
Adcraft,  and  the  Industrial 
Marketers  of  Detroit. — R.  B. 
McI. 
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ANA  Survey  Offers  Data 
On  Merchandising  of  Ads 


A  NEW  survey  conducted  by  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers 
provides  data  never  before  avail¬ 
able  on  advertising  managers’  and 
sales  managers’  attitudes  and  prac¬ 
tices  in  merchandising  their  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  survey,  “What  Sales  and 
Advertising  Managers  Think  &  Do 
About  Merchandising  Their  Adver¬ 
tising,”  is  based  «n  questionnaires 
returned  by  128  advertising  man¬ 
agers  and  82  sales  managers  and 
was  conducted  by  the  Merchandis¬ 
ing  the  Advertising  Steering  Com¬ 
mittee  of  ANA. 

Chairman  of  the  AN.A  Merchan¬ 
dising  the  Advertising  Committee. 
Lauren  K.  Hagaman  director  of 
advertising  and  sales  promotion, 
Congoleum-Nairn,  Inc.  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  survey  in  the  foreword 
stated,  “With  advertising  costs  con¬ 
tinuing  to  rise  yearly  .  .  .  it  Ls  ne¬ 
cessary  for  our  advertising  dollars 
to  work  harder  and  more  efficient¬ 
ly  than  ever  before.” 

Mr.  Hagaman  added  that  with 
this  premise  in  mind,  “the  study 
can  be  of  real  assistance  because 
it  gives,  for  the  first  time,  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  way  a  represen¬ 
tative  group  of  companies  in  near¬ 
ly  all  major  industries  handle  their 
merchandising  the  advertising.  The 
study  also  provides  some  facts  to 
back  up  efforts  to  get  greater  recog¬ 
nition  and  cooperation  necessary  to 
do  this  important  job  more  ef¬ 
fectively.” 

The  33-page  report  contains 
three  charts  and  15  tables  which 
tabulate  answers  broken  down  into 
12  major  industries  plus  a  miscel¬ 
laneous  category.  The  report  is  di¬ 
vided  into  three  major  parts.  One 
.section  contains  an  analysis  of  the 
sales  managers’  and  advertising 
managers’  responses,  the  second 
part  deals  with  tabulations  of  the 
answers  to  some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  questions  asked  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  managers’  survey  and  the 
third  part  contains  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  AN.A  Committee. 

In  the  survey  of  advertising 
managers,  nine  basic  questions  are 
asked  ranging  from  “Why  Do  You 
Feel  Merchandising  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Is  Important?”  to  a  question 
on  the  specific  problems  most  dif¬ 
ficult  to  handle  in  merchandising 
the  advertising. 

Answers  to  the  importance  of 
merchandising  the  advertising  point 
up  the  belief  that  if  the  sales  force 
is  familiar  with  the  advertising  ef¬ 
fort  it  will  do  a  more  effective  sell¬ 
ing  job  to  the  trade  and  it  will  have 
the  arguments  to  get  a  more  ef¬ 
fective  effort  from  wholesalers,  dis¬ 
tributors  and  retailers. 

The  survey  also  shows  that  of 
the  responding  companies  only 


46%  have  a  special  budget  for 
merchandising  the  advertising 
while  54%  do  not.  The  three  most 
frequently  used  methods  to  tell  the 
sales  force  about  the  advertising 
of  the  answering  companies  are: 

1 )  general  sales  meetings;  2)  dis¬ 
tribution  of  reprints  (of  advertise¬ 
ments)  and  3)  bulletins. 

Another  question  deals  with  ad¬ 
vertising  managers’  opinions  on 
media  merchandising  cooperation. 
To  this  question  seven  out  of  ten 
advertising  managers  said  that  the 
media  they  are  using  are  cooperat¬ 
ing  satisfactorily.  However,  the  re¬ 
port  states,  “many  of  tho.se  who 
gave  1  positive  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  had  actually  only  rather  faint 
praise  for  the  merchandising 
‘bonuses’  offered  by  most  media.” 

As  to  the  effectiveness  of  their 
merchandising  programs,  by  and 
large,  advertising  managers  think 
that  a  satisfactory  job  is  done  in 
getting  the  message  across  to  their 
own  salesmen  but  this  is  less  effec¬ 
tively  handled  the  farther  it  moves 
from  home  base.  Among  the  other 
questions  dealt  with  are  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  advertising 
budget  earmarked  for  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  methods  used  to  check  the 
effectiveness  of  the  merchandising 
program. 

Sales  Managers’  Survey 

Of  the  82  sales  managers  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  questionnaire,  all 
but  one  currently  has  a  merchan¬ 
dising  the  advertising  program.  In 
this  survey  seven  basic  questions 
were  asked.  These  questions  cov¬ 
ered  the  importance  of  the  mer¬ 
chandising  program,  methods  in 
handling  the  program,  the  role  of 
the  agency,  understanding  of  the 
importance  of  merchandising  in 
the  company,  the  amount  of  time 
that  should  be  spent  on  merchan¬ 
dising  and  the  actual  amount  of 
time  spent.  .As  for  the  importance 
of  merchandising,  90%  of  the  sales 
managers  consider  it  important.. 

The  report  contains  a  chart  com¬ 
paring  the  methods  sales  managers 
list  for  handling  the  merchandising 
program  with  methods  listed  by 
advertising  managers.  This  shows 
95%  of  both  sales  and  advertising 
managers  listing  meetings  as  the 
most  frequently  used  method  but 
there  is  some  variance  percentage¬ 
wise  on  all  other  methods  listed 
such  as  personal  calls,  bulletins, 
broadsides,  etc. 

Two-thirds  of  the  sales  man¬ 
agers  responding  believe  that  their 
advertising  agencies  are  sufficiently 
alert  to  the  problem  of  merchan¬ 
dising  the  advertising  with  21% 
answering  negatively,  2%  giving 
qualified  an.swers  and  10%  not 
answering. 

To  the  question,  “Does  Every- 


PRACnCES  IN  MERCHANDISING  ADVERTISING  I 
QUESTION — Who  is  mainly  responsible  lor  the  job  oi 
familiarizing  your  sales  force  and  distributing  organization 
with  your  advertising  program? 


Industry 

Foods  and  Beverages  . 
Drugs  and  Toiletries  . . 
Household  Equipment  . 
Household  Furnishings 

Awarel  . 

Office  Machines  . 


Total  No. 
33 
12 
10 
13 
7 

3 

4 

5 
9 


•  Sales 

Advertising  Sales  Promotion  Agency 
Manager  Manager  Manager  Man 


Insurance  . .  4 

Auto  Accessories  .  5 

Petroleum  Products  .  9 

Farm  EUjuipment  .  4 

Building  Equipment  ....  4 

Industrial  .  17 

Miscellaneous  .  7 

Total  .  128 

(100%) 


(2%)  (3%) 


NOTE:  Percentages  total  more  than  100%  because  of  dual  or  split  responstbSij,  r 

QUESTION — What  percentage  of  your  total  advertising 
budget  do  you  spend  on  merchandising  your  advertising? 

Don't 

Knm 

Less  or  no 

Thanl%  1-5%  6-10%.  11-20%  2\-2S%  Answer 


Industry  Total  I 

Foods  and  Beverages  ...  33 

Drugs  and  Toiletries  ....  12 

Household  Equipment  ...  10 

Household  Furnishings  ..  13 

Apparel  .  7 

Office  Machines  .  3 

Insurance  .  4 

Auto  Accessories  .  5 

Petroleum  Products  .  9 

Farm  Equipment  .  4 

Building  Equipment  ....  4 

Industrial  .  17 

Miscellaneous  .  7 

Total  .  128 

(100%) 


Less 

Than  1%  1-5% 
Total  No.  No.  No. 
33  4  13 

12  3  4 

10  2  3 

13  3  2 


(14%)  (30%)  (10%)  (6%) 


one  in  Your  Sales  Organization 
Understand  the  Importance  of 
Merchandising  Your  Advertising” 
about  one  in  five  sales  managers 
felt  that  everybody  in  the  company 
understood  the  merchandising  pro¬ 
gram.  Thase  with  least  understand¬ 
ing  of  it,  according  to  the  sales 
managers  responding,  were  their 
own  salesmen,  distributors  and  re¬ 
tailers,  in  that  order. 

As  for  the  amount  of  time  that 
should  be  spent  on  merchandising 
and  the  time  actually  spent  the 
survey  shows  that  sales  managers 
believe,  on  the  average,  that  twice 
as  much  time  should  be  devoted  to 
merchandising  as  is  actually  being 
spent  by  salesmen  today. 

The  ANA  Merchandising  Com¬ 
mittee  in  its  conclusions  in  the  re¬ 
port  lists  six  main  problems  as  dis¬ 
closed  in  the  survey.  These  are 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  merchandising;  the  fact 
that  salesmen  devoted  only  about 
half  the  time  to  merchandising  de¬ 
sired  by  sales  managers;  frequent¬ 
ly  therj  is  not  enough  money  allo¬ 
cated  to  do  the  job  effectively;  evi¬ 
dence  that  there  is  not  enough  cre¬ 
ative  effort  and  originality  devoted 
to  merchandising  the  advertising; 
insufficient  help  from  advertising 
agencies;  and  a  lack  of  enough  of 
the  right  kind  of  help  from  media. 
■ 

Joins  Ad  Stcdi 

Stephen  Wall  Carroll,  Jr.,  has 
joined  the  advertising  sales  staff  of 
the  European  Edition  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  Mr.  Carroll 
was  formerly  with  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Company  of  America. 


5  Kansas  Papers  Name 
BK&M  as  Ad  Reps 

Chicago 

Effective  Sept.  1,  Burke,  Kuipers 

6  Mahoney,  Inc.,  will  take  over 
the  advertising  representation  of  a 
group  of  five  Kansas  newspapere. 
all  of  whom  had  not  previouslv 
had  representatives. 

The  five  Kansas  dailies  to  be  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  BK&M  organiza-^ 
tion  are  Lawrence  Journal-Herald. 
Emporia  Gazette,  Ft.  Scott  Trib¬ 
une,  Ottawa  Herald  and  Chanult 
Tribune.  BK&M  are  opening  a 
new  office  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in 
the  Dwight  Building  to  serve  ad¬ 
vertisers,  agencies  and  their  list  of 
newspapers. 

Typical  of  the  general  expansion 
program  in  Kansas  is  the  announce¬ 
ment  by  Dolph  Simons,  publisher 
of  the  Lawrence  Journal-Herald,  of 
plans  for  a  new  plant. 

■ 

Dailies  Help  Florists 
In  Funeral  Notices 

Atlantic  Cmr,  N.  J. 

From  70  to  80%  of  publishers 
contacted  by  the  Florists’  Informa¬ 
tion  Council  have  accepted  sugges¬ 
tions  of  erasing  “please  omit  flow¬ 
ers”  notices,  according  to  a  report  I 
presented  to  the  70th  annual  in¬ 
vention  of  the  Society  of  .American 
Florists  here  July  27. 

Necessity  of  working  with  fu¬ 
neral  directors  in  eliminating  or  re¬ 
ducing  the  number  of  “please 
omit”  notices  was  stressed  by  the 
report,  and  a  newspaper  kit  to  b* 
used  in  combatting  this  problem 
was  displayed  to  the  delegates. 
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Only  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

gives  you  a  2-for-1  market 


You’re  sure  to  do  the  Northern  Ohio  course  in 
par  when  you  choose  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
The  dollar  score  is  low . . .  but  what  sales  results ! 
That’s  because  the  Plain  Dealer  alone  gives  you 
two  markets  for  the  price  of  one.  Greater  Cleve¬ 
land  PLUS  the  26  adjacent  counties  ...  a  whop¬ 
ping  $5  billion  sales  potential !  Stay  away  from 
roughs  and  traps  by  aiming  straight  for  bigger 
sales  with  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Total  Retail  Sales  .  . 

Food  Sales . 

Gen.  Merchandise  Sales 

Drug  Sales . 

Furn.,Hsld.,Radio  Sales 
£ff.  Buying  Income  . 


iCUftland) 
Cuyahoga  Cy. 
$1,976,290,000 
522,053,000 
279,064,000 
63,158,000 
100,473,000 
2,998,757,000 


26  Adjacmt 
County  Ana* 
$1,625,161,000 
403,545,000 
128,040,000 
38,554,000 
73,949,000 
2,333,759,000 


*AiroH,  Canton,  Youngstown  not  included. 
Figures— Salts  Management  Survey,  May,  t9S4 


CLEVELAND 

PLAIN  DEALER 

Cleveland’s  Home  Newspaper 

Creamer  &  Woodward,  Inc., 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Atlanta 


NIELSEN  STUDIES 

OF  FOOD  STORE  SALES 

Make  The  Plain  Dealer 
Your  Ideal 
Test  City  Medium 


19M 
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important 


markets  . 

WACO 

Pop.  107,000  .  . 

Texas,  latest  to 
top  100,000. 

Industry,  mili¬ 
tary,  agriculture 
.  .  in  balance  . . 
ready  to  buy! 

AUSTIN 

Busy,  stabilized- 
income  State 
Capital  with 
sturdy  Univer¬ 
sity,  State  and 
Federal  Payrolls 
.  . .  selling  oppor¬ 
tunities  a-plenty! 

PORT 
ARTHUR 

Petroleum, 

Chemical  and 
Shipping  Indus¬ 
tries  combine 
to  provide  high¬ 
est  average  in¬ 
come  in  Texas 
. . .  come  and 
get  it! 

3  growing 
popular 
lions  with 
money  to 
buy  what 
yon*re 
selling! 

*  Group  Color 

Comics  Rotes 


WACO  NEWS-TRIBUNE 
AND  TIMES-HERALD 

—  • 

AUSTIN  AMERICAN- 

STATESMAN 

—  •  — 

PORT  ARTHUR  NEWS 

Represented  Nationally  by 

Burke,  Kuipers, 

&  Mahoney,  Inc. 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper 

Improved  Ads 
In  Furniture 
Field  Urged 

San  Francisco 
Improved  advertising  methods 
were  urged  as  members  of  the  fur¬ 
niture  industry  met  for  the  77th 
semiannual  Market  Week  in  San 
Francisco’s  Merchandise  Mart. 

Style  rather  than  price  slashes 
should  be  the  dominant  selling 
theme,  declared  W.  O.  Saxe,  presi¬ 
dent,  Sterling  Furniture  Co.  Pro¬ 
per  merchandising  can  provide  his¬ 
tory’s  most  prosperous  year,  pre¬ 
dicted  Theodore  Baumritter,  head 
of  the  New  York  establishment 
bearing  his  name. 

Displayed  throughout  the  Mart 
were  hundreds  of  entries  in  the 
Western  Retail  Home  furnishing 
Advertising  Exhibit,  each  bearing 
an  advertising  success  story.  Sweep- 
stakes  winner  in  the  field  of  14 
different  newspaper  classifications 
was  the  American  Furniture  Co.  of 
Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

The  goal  is  to  supply  needs  that 
include  $36,000,000,000  in  home 
buildings  and  industrial  building 
programs  now  under  way,  declared 
Mr.  Baumritter.  New  styles  at  bet¬ 
ter  values  than  ever  before  have 
been  produced  by  manufacturers 
for  this  potentially  record  market, 
he  added.  The  need  for  advertis¬ 
ing  improvement  is  at  the  retail 
level,  declared  Mr.  Saxe. 

“Because  we  advertise  40  per¬ 
cent  off  on  a  carload  of  furniture 
we  have  bought  is  no  reason  for 
the  customer  to  buy,”  Mr.  Saxe 
said.  “We  must  improve  our  meth¬ 
ods. 

“There  is  a  tremendous  gap  be¬ 
tween  national  advertising  and  that 
on  the  local  level.  By  improving 
our  local  advertising,  we  can  show 
the  public  where  to  buy  high  style 
merchandise  advertised  by  the 
manufacturer.  The  successful  store 
must  offer  the  customer  more  than 
the  price  discount  houses.” 

It  is  toward  improvement  of  re¬ 
tail  advertising  that  the  advertising 
exhibit  awards  program  is  being 
continued,  Ed  Corn,  president. 
Western  Admats,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

In  emphasis  of  the  contest  aims, 
a  special  second  place  plaque  was 
awarded  to  Loft  &  Ward,  Eureka, 
Calif.,  for  an  advertisement  head¬ 
ed  “No  Sale”  and  explaining  the 
company’s  policy  of  opposing  spe¬ 
cial  sales  even  when  entering  a 
new  building. 

Proof  of  advertising  effective¬ 
ness  in  moving  merchandise  is 
found  in  the  history  of  the  firms 
represented  in  the  list  of  winners 
in  the  different  classifications  of 
newspaper  advertising,  Mr.  Corn 
said  in  pointing  to  the  dealer  com¬ 
ments  placed  on  the  ads  entered 
in  the  contest. 

A  three  column,  10  inch  ad  bore 
the  notation  “$26,000  sales.”  Other 


General  Foods  Put 
$62  Million  in  Ads 

Advertising  expenditures  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  in  fiscal  1954  totaled 
$62,000,000,  an  increase  of  $8,- 
000,000  over  the  year  before,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Charles  G.  Mortimer, 
president. 

Speaking  before  the  annual 
stockholders’  meeting  in  New  York 
City,  Mr.  Mortimer  noted  that  in 
percentage  of  sales  this  amounted 
to  7.9%,  slightly  more  than  the 
7.7%figure  for  fiscal  1953. 

In  disclosing  the  advertising  fig¬ 
ure,  Mr.  Mortimer  pointed  out, 
“These  advertising  dollars  were 
spent  for  the  hard,  practical  pur¬ 
pose  of  increasing  the  use  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  established  brands,  in¬ 
troduction  of  new  products  and  in 
general  insuring  growth.” 

notations  included:  “Sold  33  sets 
at  $79,”  and  “Sellout  of  the  two 
types  advertised.” 

American  Furniture,  the  sweep- 
stakes  winner,  last  year  placed 
1,612,535  lines  of  advertising  in 
the  Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Journal 
and  Tribune  and  was  third  in  news¬ 
paper  linage  among  furniture 
stores  in  the  nation,  Mr.  Corn’s 
figures  show.  Ten  of  the  nation’s 
25  leaders  are  in  the  Far  West,  he 
added. 

In  capturing  the  sweepstakes 
laurels,  American  Furniture  scored 
three  firsts  and  three  places  in 
the  different  events  judged.  First 
places  were  in  general,  promotion¬ 
al  and  housewares  classifications. 


Buying  Study  Shows 
High  Home-Ownership 

Appleton,  Wis. 

More  than  86  out  of  every  100 
families  in  Wisconsin’s  Fox  Cities 
own  their  own  homes. 

This  fact  is  revealed  by  the  Ap¬ 
pleton  Post-Crescent’s  Seventh  An¬ 
nual  Consumer  Buying  Habit 
Study,  published  in  cooperation 
with  the  Medill  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Northwestern  University.  The 
study  is  based  on  more  than  1,100 
interviews  with  Fox  Cities  house¬ 
wives,  taken  by  students  during 
April. 

Other  facts  revealed  by  the 
study  include: 

One  of  out  every  four  families 
owns  a  fully  automatic  washing 
machine.  One  in  six  owns  a  clothes 
dryer. 

Instant  soluble  coffee  nearly 
doubled  in  popularity  among  Fox 
Cities  housewives  between  1953 
and  1954.  Tea  also  gained,  from 
60  to  68%. 

More  people  are  buying  cos¬ 
metics  and  toiletries  in  grocery 
stores  and  chain  drug  stores,  but 
the  independent  drug  still  leads  all 
other  types  for  that  business. 

The  study  tells  brand  prefer¬ 
ences  for  83  grocery,  drug,  cos¬ 
metic,  liquor  and  automotive  items, 
plus  brand  distribution  in  grocery, 
drug  and  department  stores. 


Retailers  Told 
To  Drop  Price 
Chiseled  Brand 

Established  retailers  faced  with 
the  mounting  threat  of  discount 
house  competition  are  advised  to 
“throw  out  the  lines  from  which 
chiseling  competition  steals  the 
chance  of  fair  profit,”  by  A.  W. 
Bernsohn,  managing  director  of 
the  National  Appliance  and  Radio- 
TV  Dealers  Association  (NARDA) 
and  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation  on  Fair  Trade. 

In  an  article,  “How  to  Handle 
Cut-Price  Competition”  appearing 
in  the  current  issue  of  NARDA 
News,  Mr.  Bernsohn  warns  dealers 
that  “you  haven’t  a  chance  in  this 
business  if  your  attitude  is  a 
whipped  and  depressed  or  a  fright¬ 
ened  and  panicky  one.” 

Retailers  are  urged  to  make  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  lines  they 
handle,  to  find  out  “at  what  price 
and  through  what  channels  they 
are  being  sold.”  Price-chiseled 
brands  do  not  represent  alt  lines, 
he  stresses.  “There’s  not  a  market 
in  the  country — including  its  worst 
cesspools — that  doesn’t  have  .some 
clean  lines  in  it.” 

Estimating  how  much  unfair 
competition  they  actually  face  in 
their  communities  will  straighten 
dealers’  perspectives.  “Chances  are 
that  the  figure  isn’t  a  very  large 
one.  In  very  few  communities, 
the  very  worst,  will  it  exceed  25 
percent.  In  some  it’s  under  five 
percent.  The  trouble,  then  is  what 
happens  to  your  brands  in  that 
market  and  to  your  customers." 


Court  Upholds  Name 
Of  Standard  Oil  Co. 

Fargo,  N.  D. 
Standard  Oil  Company  has  again 
been  upheld  by  court  ruling  in  its 
right  to  exclusive  use  of  the  name 
“Standard”  in  the  oil  business  in  its 
15-state  midwest  marketing  area. 

The  ruling  was  made  at  Fargo, 
N.  D.  by  Judge  Charles  J.  Vogel  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Judge  Vogel’s  edict  resulted 
in  an  injunction  against  a  relatively 
new  corporation  which  has  called 
itself  “The  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  North  Dakota”  and  against  cer¬ 
tain  officers  and  incorporators. 

The  court  order  prohibits  the 
new  company  from  ever  using  its 
present  corporate  name  or  “Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Company,”  “Standju'd 
Oil,”  “Standard,”  or  any  similar 
name. 

■ 

Deposit  Box  Special 

The  Citizens  National  Bank  re¬ 
cently  ran  a  small  ad  in  the  Lees¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Commercial  offering 
“Safe  Deposit  Boxes  for  rent, 
$1.98.  Regular  $4  value.”  Results 
were  “excellent.”  C.  Chester  (hoop¬ 
er,  Commercial  publisher,  believes 
it  is  the  first  time  a  bank  ever  ad¬ 
vertised  a  safe  deposit  box  special. 
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METRO  COMICS  ARE  THE  MOST! 

Metro  Sunday  Comics  have  always  offered  you  MORE!  More  circulation, 
more  coverage,  more  readers,  more  penetration,  more  results  for  your  money ! 


Now... 2  More  Metro  Comics  Sections' 

She  Sohnnhiis  OUtKitfrii 

THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICU 


^Starting  Sanuary  2, 1955.  New  Group  Rates  Available  Now. 


Novu  METRO  Sunday  Comics  are 
more  than  ever  the  most  for  your 

advertising  dollar! 


•  We  believe  (and  America’s  biggest  names  in  advertising 
back  us  up)  that  in  Metro  Sunday  Comics  you  have 
the  MOST!  The  most  productive,  most  penetrating, 
most  thoroughly  read,  most  economical,  most  universal 
medium  available  to  advertisers  in  the  most  competitive 
market  America  has  ever  known!  Call  your 
Metro  man  for  facts  and  figures  on  what  Metro  Sunday 
Comics  can  do  for  you! 

42  TOP  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS 
42,000,000  READERS  •  OVER  18,000,000  HOMES 


BALTIMORE  Sun 
BOSTON  Gfob« 

BOSTON  Herald 
BUFFALO  Courier-Exprett 
CHICAGO  Tribune 
CHICAGO  Sun-Timat 
CLEVEUND  Plain  Dealer 
COLUMBUS  Oispofeh 
DALLAS  News 
DES  MOINES  Register 


DETROIT  News 
DETROIT  free  Press 
FRESNO  Bee 
HOUSTON  Chronicle 
INDIANAPOLIS  Star 

LONG  BEACH  Independent-Press-Telegram 
LOS  ANGELES  Times 
MILWAUKEE  Journal 
MINNEAPOLIS  Tribune 
NEW  YORK  News 


NEW  YORK  Herald  Tribune 
OAKLAND  Tribun* 

OAAAHA  World-Herald 
PHILADELPHIA  Inquirer 
PHOENIX  Arizona  Republic 
PinSBURGH  Press 
PORTLAND  Oregon  Journal 
PROVIDENCE  Journal 
ROCHESTER  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
SACRAMENTO  Bee  (Sat.) 

SALT  LAKE  Tribune 


SAN  ANTONIO  Express 
SAN  DIEGO  Union 
SAN  FRANCISCO  Chronicle 
SEAHLE  Timos 

SPOKANE  Spokesman-Review 
SPRINGFIELD  Republican 
ST.  LOUIS  Post-Dispatch 
ST.  PAUL  Pioneer  Press 
SYRACUSE  Post-Standard 
TACOMA  News  Tribune 
WASHINGTON  Star 


METROPOLITAN  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS,  INC.  •  Sales  OtKces  for  Metre  Magazines  and  Metro  Comics... NEW  YORK:  MUrray  Hill  9.B200 
CHICAGO:  WHitohali  4-2280  •  DETROIT:  TRinity  2-2090  •  SAN  FRANCISCO:  GArfiold  1-7946  •  LOS  ANGELES:  Michigan  02S9 
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Market  Chart 
Shows  5%  Rise 
In  Population 
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Kraft  Advertising  Merges 
With  Honig-Cooper  Co. 


The  10th  annual  edition  (1954) 
of  “A  Basic  Marketing  Chart  of 
the  United  States,”  a  compilation 
Although  the  firm  formed  Aug.  of  workable  data  by  states  and 

1919,  was  successful  from  the  geographic  divisions  designed  to 
start,  Mr.  Osborn  said  its  greatest  facilitate  analyses  of  current  busi- 
progress  had  been  made  in  recent  ness  conditions  and  trends,  has 

years  under  the  present  manage-  been  released  by  A.  Edwin  Fein, 

ment  which  is  headed  by  Bernard  managing  director  of  the  Research 
and  Seattle  manager,  effective  C.  Duffy,  whom  Mr.  Barton  hired  Company  of  America,  New  York. 

in  1919  as  the  agency’s  first  office  The  stated  purpose  behind  the 

release  of  this  chart  is  the  market 
researcher’s  opinion  that  “the  eco- 
1  nomics  of  distribution  and  re- 

,  search  must  be  streamlined  and 

ranch  correlated  to  successfully  meet  in- 

Los  An-  creased  competitive  pressures." 

Reference  to  the  chart  reveals 
that  the  civilian  population  for  the 
U.  S.  as  a  whole  increased  5.1  per¬ 
cent  between  1950  and  1953.  The 
greatest  gain  was  made  by  the 
Pacific  Division,  which  showed  an 
increase  of  12.1  percent,  while  the 
smallest  gain  occurred  in  the  West 
North  Central  Division,  with  an 
increase  of  1.7  percent.  The  East 
South  Central  Division  lost  0.2 
percent  during  this  period. 

Life  Insurance  Sales  per  capita 
jumped  from  $112  in  1950  to  $146 
in  1953,  with  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Division  representing  the  highest 
advertising  figure  ($172)  and  the  East  South 
Central  Division  reflecting  the  low¬ 
est  figure  ($85). 

During  1953,  58  percent  of  all 
families  in  the  U.  S.  owned  tele¬ 
vision  sets,  and  69  percent  enjoyed 
home  telephone  service. 

During  1953  more  than  45  mil¬ 
lion  automobiles  were  privately 
owned  in  the  U.  S.,  of  which  ap¬ 
proximately  40  percent  were  reg¬ 
istered  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and 
East  North  Central  Divisions. 

The  chart  shows  an  estimate  of 
1953  retail  sales  in  excess  of  $172 
billion  for  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
of  which  44.0  percent  was  record¬ 
ed  by  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  East 
North  Central  Divisions. 

Income  of  Americans,  it  is  not¬ 
ed,  jumped  from  $217.8  billion 
($1,440  per  capita)  in  1950  to 
$255.4  billion  ($1,639  per  capita) 
in  1952,  an  increase  of  14  percent. 

The  Cash  Farm  Income  exced- 
ed  $31  billion  during  1953,  with 
farmers  averaging  $1,290  per  cap- 


Merging  of  Kraft  Advertising  stine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

Agency,  Seattle,  Wash.,  with  Ho¬ 
nig-Cooper  Company,  advertising  1 
agency,  was  announced  jointly  this 
week  by  S.  R.  Hutton  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Honig-Cooper  president,  and 
Warren  E.  Kraft,  Sr.,  vicepresident 

Sept.  1. 

Donald  B.  Kraft  and  Warren  E.  boy. 

Kraft,  Jr.,  principals  of  Kraft 

Agency,  will  join  Honig-Cooper’s  p.  i  rk  u  v 
Seattle  executive  and  creative  staff.  Bembc 

Honig-Cooper  is  the  oldest  Pa-  Opens  West  Coast 
cific  Coast  owned  advertising  Factor-Breyer,  Inc. 
agency,  and  one  of  the  largest.  It  geles  agency  with  some  $1,000,000 
has  maintained  offices  in  Seattle  in  billings,  has  been  taken  over  by 
since  1926,  continuously  under  the  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach,  Inc.,  New 
management  of  Mr.  Kraft,  Sr,  York,  which  will  use  F-B’s  facil- 
Kraft  Advertising  Agency  has  ities  as  a  west  coast  office. 

^n  located  in  Seattle  s  University  Formed  approximately  five  years 

District  since  |948,  handling  a  jbis  marks  DDB’s  first  branch 
variety  of  retail,  financial,  auto-  operation, 
motive,  association  and  manufac¬ 
turing  accounts.  students  to  Hold 

Also  announced  was  the  forma-  t  •  j  r  j  h 

tion  of  a  new  agency,  Cappy  Ricks  Classes  Inside  Ad  Agency 
&  Associates,  which  will  occupy  Fifty  students  in  the  School  of 
the  Kraft  Agency  offices.  Mr.  Retailing,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Ricks,  a  former  vicepresident  of  will  conduct  part  of  their  studies 
Francom  Advertising  Agency  in  in  August  at  the  Ketchum,  Mac- 
Salt  Lake  City,  has  served  as  an  Leod  &  Grove,  Inc., 
account  executive  with  the  Kraft  and  public  relations  agency  in 
firm  since  June  1.  Pittsburgh. 

They  will  visit  in  two  groups 
Barton,  Osborn  of  BBD&O  Aug.  11  and  13  to  study  the  agen- 
Mark  Partnership  Formation  cy’s  functions  in  retail  advertising, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  sales  promotion  and  public  rela- 
Two  businessmen  who  formed  lions, 
one  of  the  nation’s  foremost  ad-  Agency  officials  will  assist  in 
vertising  agencies  35  years  ago  met  the  classes  which  will  be  conduct- 
here  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  ed  by  Miss  Carrie  D.  Huffman,  as- 
of  their  partnership.  sistant  professor  of  advertising,  and 

They  are  Bruce  Barton  of  New  David  Carson,  research  director 
York  and  Alex  F.  Osborn  of  Buf-  and  assistant  professor  of  merchan- 
falo,  chairman  and  vice-chairman  dising,  both  of  the  University  of 
respectively  of  Batten,  Barton,  Dur-  Pittsburgh. 


Whatever  his  title,  the  agency 
man  is  a  salesman. 


His  "product"  varies.  Today 
it  may  be  advertising  as  the 
prime  tool  of  distribution. 
Tomorrow  he  may  be  selling 
his  client  on  your  newspaper. 


Always,  he's  a  salesman  with 
this  unique  asset: 


He  has  a  direct  line  to  the 
dotted  line.  Clients  ask  him 
to  call.  They  seek  his  advice. 
They  act  on  it — nine  times 
out  of  ten,  according  to 
Standard  Rate  &  Data's  own 
survey. 


Advertising  Agency  Magaxine 
is  the  best  place  to  catch  this 
salesman's  eye,  fire  his  en¬ 
thusiasm,  start  him  working 
for  you. 


For  only  Advertising  Agency 
Magazine  is  edited  exclus¬ 
ively  to  serve  his  interests. 
In  no  other  advertising  pub¬ 
lication  can  you  reach  so 
many  agency  executives  so 
effectively,  so  economically. 


ita  and  $4,945  per  household. 
This  compares  with  a  National 
Effective  Buying  Income  of  $1,537 
per  capita  and  $5,173  per  house¬ 
hold. 

“A  Basic  Marketing  Chart  of 
the  United  States”  includes  tables 
on  U.  S.  Income  Patterns  by  ma¬ 
jor  occupation  and  industry  groups, 
and  summarized  data  from  the 
Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures. 

■ 

Market  Map  Ready 

Copies  of  the  1954  edition  of 
the  Toledo  Market  Map  are  avail¬ 
able  from  the  Market  Research 
Ekpt.  of  the  Toledo  (Ohio) 
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Advertising 
1  Agency 
Magazine 


OPEN  HOUSE  CELEBRATION  marking  expansion  of  Erwin,  Wasey 
&  Company’s  Los  Angeles  quarters  found  James  Pounds  (center)  of 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc.,  among  the  more  than  300  guests  who 
attended.  Howard  D.  Williams  (right),  president  of  E-W  and  Emmett 
C.  McGaughey  (left)  executive  vicepresident  of  the  agency,  were 
co-hosts  at  the  open  house. 

EDITOR  & 


In  Chicago,  it  takes  2  - 


to  bowl  'em  over 


No  single  daily  newspaper  reaches 
even  half  your  Chicago-area  pros¬ 
pects.  It  takes  Two.  For  greatest 
unduplicated  coverage,  one  must 
be  the . . . 


CHICAGO 


SUN-TIMES 


21 1  W,  Wacktr  Driva,  Chicago  *  2S0  Park  Avanua,  N.  Y. 
READERSHIP  CONCENTRATED  WHERE  MOST  OF  THE  BUYING  IS  DONE 


lEFIESfETED  ITs  SAWTEI-FEIBDSON-WAIKEI  (0..  lOS  ANGELES,  SAN  FIANCISCO,  rHILADElPHIA,  DEIIOIT,  ATLANTA  •  HAL  WINTER  (0.,  MIAMI  lEACN 
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$1.5  BilUon 
Seen  Spent  on 
Premiums  in  '54 


Newspaper — PR  ROUNDUP 


PR  Plan  Urged  to  Help 
Business  Attain  Goals 


secondary 

about  this 

"secondary 

market 


jumped  from  34.2%  abovtr 
nat'l  avg.  1952  to  a  whop¬ 
ping 


55%  above 
nat'l.  average 
in  1953! 


$5,682  per  household, 
reports  Consumers  Mkts. 


GRAND 

ISLAND 


RD  CITY 
MARKET 


011;^  (Iranib  lalanii 
SttUg  ]niir{intri(nt 
with  19,000  circulation 


WoUe  Joins  KM<SG  in  PR 

James  F.  Wolfe,  three 
the 

Publishers  Association  awards  for 
newswriting  excellence,  has  joined 

the  public  relations  department  of  r 

Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove,  Inc.,  *‘*“*"'*^  ^ 

Pittsburgh  advertising  and  public  ygir  ^  |^9[E~ 

relations  agency.  He  formerly  was  ^  HbwV 

on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Con-  ‘ 

nellsville  (Pa.)  Courier,  *  tBr 

Svndicato-Nowsnaiaer  NEWSPAPER  CLIPPINGS  made  up  the  frosting  on  the  cake  being 

on  T*  r*  *  ^•r  '  »  Hoopes,  national  chairman  of  the  Home  Furnishings  lo¬ 
rn  lie  L^ts  iMew  iwist  dustry  Committee  which  last  week  celebrated  its  fifth  anniverwry* 

Los  Angeles  xhe  committee,  which  is  the  public  relations  segment  of  the  furniture 
A  new  departure  in  combined  industry,  has  stepped-up  its  services  to  the  point  where  it  is  currently 
syndicate  -  newspaper  public  rela-  serving  2,300  newspapers  and  about  1,000  radio  stations  with  news. 
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is  one  of  Nebraska's  17 
Home-Town  Dailies 

— which  sell  hometown 
markets  as  no  other  media 
can! 


A  STAUFFER  PUBLICATION 

Arthur  H.  Hagg  &  Associates 
Notional  Representative 


chronicle  is  history 


but  Chronicle  is  news  today 


Given  time,  the  Chronicle  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
chronicle  of  our  times.  Today  it’s  merely  a  good  news¬ 
paper,  reporting  events  and  impressions  as  accurately 
as  it  can. 

Accuracy  is  important  whether  you’re  writing  for 
present  or  future,  and  accuracy  is  reflected  in  many 
little  things:  true  facts,  clear  deductions,  proper 
spelling,  capitalization  of  words  deserving  capital 
treatment _ 

That  last,  of  course,  is  where  we  come  in.  People  fre¬ 
quently  refer  in  print  to  our  product  by  its  friendly 
abbreviation,  “Coke.”  Since  both  “Coke”  and 
“Coca-Cola”  are  registered  trade-marks,  both  should 
carry  big  initials.  That’s  why  we  ask  that  you  make  it 
“Coke”. . .  with  a  capital . . .  please. 


P.  S.  A  chronicle  of  four  generations  of  America  would 
show  that  Coke  is  the  most  popular  soft  drink  on  the 
market.  It  had  to  be  good  to  get  where  it  is. 


Ask  for  it  either  way 
. . .  both  trade-marks 
mean  the  same  thing. 


»£0  U  S  PAT  Off 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 


U  S  PAT 
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Bicgo  Union 

et/pcc^ 

Evcning  Tribune 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper — RETAIL  SURVEY 


'Sports'  To  Run 
Retcdl  Ads  in 
Chicago,  N.  Y. 


Comics  Ads  *  Value  Told 
In  Metro  Merchandiser 


Advertising 


_  Director  Willi*^ 
W.  Holman  announced  this  wej 
that  Sports  Illustrated,  Time  lnc.’i 
new  weekly  magazine  due  oa 
newsstands  Aug.  13,  will  carry 
three  metropolitan  retail  advertb. 
ing  sections  in  New  York  and 
Chicago  this  year. 

“With  the  metropolitan  retaS 
advertising  sections,”  Mr.  Holman 
said,  “we  hope  to  make  this  new 
medium  available  to  top-quality 
metropolitan  retailers  who  wish  to 
combine  the  character  and  quality 
of  a  national  magazine  with  a 
highly  selective  audience  delivered 
within  their  own  marketing  areas." 

In  addition  to  those  using  the 
metropolitan  sections,  many  prom¬ 
inent  retailers  are  using  the  com¬ 
plete  national  edition  for  their  ad¬ 
vertising.  Among  them:  Bonwit 
Teller,  A.  Harris  of  Dallas,  H.  A. 
&  E.  Smith  of  Bermuda,  Field  & 
Flint,  and  Abercrombie  &  Fitch 
and  its  Chicago  branch  V.  L.  &  A. 

The  first  section  will  be  carried 
in  the  August  30th  issue  of  Sports 
Illustrated  (on  sale  Aug.  27)  and 
will  be  devoted  to  back-to-prep 
school  and  college,  plus  Fall  fash¬ 
ions.  Among  the  advertisers  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  New  York  section 
are:  Franklin  Simon,  Best  &  Co., 
Wallach’s  and  Peck  &  Peck.  Si¬ 
multaneously,  Chicago  will  have 
a  section  carrying  the  advertising 
of  Charles  A.  Stevens,  Capper  & 
Capper,  Morris  L.  Rothschild,  and 
Carson-Pirie-Scott. 

Subsequent  sections  are  planned 
for  Nov.  29  (on  sale  Nov.  26), 
for  Christmas  gifts;  and  Jan.  3 
or  December  27  (on  sale  Dec.  31 
or  Dec.  23),  for  cruise  wear. 

‘The  market  to  be  covered  in 
each  case,”  Mr.  Holman  pointed 
out,  “consists  of  the  city  and  re¬ 
tail  trading  zone  plus  additional 
high  income  residential  ceunties 
that  can  be  expected  to  produce 
business  for  metropolitan  retailers 
in  their  city  or  suburban  stores. 
In  New  York  this  will  cover  a 
75  or  100-mile  radius  and  in  Chi¬ 
cago  roughly  a  200-mile  radius.” 

Based  on  an  estimated  circula¬ 
tion  of  55,000,  the  New  York 
rates  for  a  black-and-white  page 
will  be  $660,  for  two-color,  $860. 
Chicago  advertisers,  where  the  cir¬ 
culation  figure  is  about  35,000, 


As  PART  of  a  continuing  effort  the  months 
to  keep  retailers  informed  on  the  Eighteen 
promotional  support  they  are  re-  represented 
ceiving  from  national  advertisers  importance 
through  the  medium  of  Sunday  ily  appeal, 
comics,  Metro  Sunday  Comics  is  unique  one 
mailing  a  special  advertising  com¬ 
ics  section  to  1,300  executives  at  Lo^al  Bai 
drug  chain  headquarters  and  drug  -  ,  ,  .t 
wholesalers.  Ad  for  Us 

The  section  simulates  an  actual  How  a 
newspaper  comics  section  and  was  sold  his  b; 
printed  in  four  colors  on  news-  White  Elef 
print,  with  the  same  presses,  us-  ing  for  us 
ing  actual  comics  features  on  the  was  reports 
front  and  back  pages.  Inside  are  the  Kentu< 
reprints  of  all  the  drug  store  prod-  bulletin, 
ucts  ads  which  ran  in  Metro  Sun-  Seems  th 
day  Comics’  basic  group  during  entire  tab. 


Providence  (R.  I.)  .  . 

Columbus  (Ohio)  .  . 

Atlanta  (Ga.)  .  .  . 

Fort  Worth  (Texas)  . 
Portland  (Oregon) 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla.) 
Rockford  (III.)  .  .  . 


will  pay  $420  for  a  black-and- 
white  page,  and  $550  for  a  two- 
color  page. 

Firm  closing  dates  on  two-color 
will  be  five  weeks,  on  black-and- 
white,  four  weeks,  with  plates  due 
one  week  later. 

Because  of  the  high  speed  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  weekly  magazine  of 
national  circulation.  Sports  Illus¬ 
trated  will  have  to  limit  the  avail¬ 
able  space,  Mr.  Holman  said.  In 
the  event  an  issue  is  oversold,  or¬ 
ders  will  be  acknowledged  in  the 
order  of  their  receipt. 


Data  Copyrighted  1954  Soles  Monogemenf,  Survey 
of  Buying  Power ;  further  reproduction  not  licensed. 

San  a  mighty-market 

— -  twenty-third  in  the  nation  - 

worth  over  a  billion  dollars  - 
*  by  the 

SATURATION  coverage 

y* A Ibc  Sort  Diego  Union  and 
IfUtUlITtD  SAllOMAUt  IT  tMt  WIST-HOLUPAY  CO.,  INC. _ 
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Nailable  Steel  Flooring,  developed  and 
produced  by  Great  Lakes  Steel,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  National  Steel,  is  virtually  un¬ 
known  to  the  general  public  but  no 
stranger  to  railroads  and  shippers. 

Nailable  Steel  Flooring  doubles  the 
availability  and  usefulness  of  freight 
cars  by  making  them  always  ready  for 
dissimilar  carrying  jobs  without  alter¬ 
ation  or  advance  preparation.  A  gondola, 
for  example,  can  enter  a  plant  carrying 
blocked,  crated  or  skidded  material 
and,  after  being  unloaded,  be  sent  on 


its  way  with  a  load  of  loose  scrap. 

Nailable  Steel  Flooring’s  unique  design 
permits  loads  to  be  blocked  and  nailed 
right  to  it.  With  a  N-S-F  installation 
welded  into  a  car’s  structure,  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  loading  damage  is  reduced,  and 
the  floor  itself  has  a  high  resistance  to 
the  impacts  of  mechanical  bulk  loadings. 
The  material  used  in  making  N-S-F  is 
another  product  of  Great  Lakes  Steel — 
tough,durable  N-A-X  High-Tensile  steel. 

N-S-F  is  just  one  result  of  National’s 


progressive  policy  that  calls  for  con¬ 
stantly  improved  products  and  meth¬ 
ods.  This  is  National  Steel — entirely 
integrated,  completely  independent — 
one  of  America’s  leading  steel  producers. 

New  Color  FUm  Now  Available 

“Achievement  in  Steel" ...  a  new  16~mm 
color  film  telling  the  dramatic  story  of 
steel  is  now  available  to  organized  groups. 
To  obtain  this  film  for  your  group, 
write  to  “Achievement  ”  National  Steel 
Corporation,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


NATIONAL  STEEL 


GRANT  BUILDING 


CORPORATION 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


SERVING  AMERICA  BY  SERVING  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY 


SEVEN  GREAT  DIVISIONS  WELDED  INTO  ONE 
COMPLETE  STEEL-MAKING  STRUCTURE 

GtmI  lakM  SImI  Corp.  Wcirlon  $(mI  Company 

Siran-Slool  DIvition  Hanna  Iron  Oro  Company 

Tho  Hanna  Furnaco  Cofp.  National  Mino*  Carp. 
National  Stool  Prorlwctt  Co. 


ctaB 
imai 
new 
lality 
ih  to 
ality 


Helping  one  freight  car  do  the  work  of  two 
with  Nailable  Steel  Flooring 


\ 


Old  Crow  Lets  Fly  With 
1,375-Newspaper  List 


KMOfUr  KIR  MBJMR 

iiwnt-nora)  out  mnn ; 


IfmiBC  KW  MRTIH) 

UM>R  HW  Wt*#  t  JKIK' : 


lOTALoi  1,3 /i  newspapers  nave  heavy  newspaper  and  trade  paper 
been  ticketed  by  National  Distil-  budgets,  its  position  as  the  biggest 
lers  Products  Corp.  for  Old  Crow  magazine  advertiser  among  liquor 
bourbon  whiskey  linage  in  the  last  brands,  and  an  outdoor  campaign, 
six  months  of  this  year.  Some  $1,-  Old  Crow  surpassed  its  18- 
000,000  will  be  spent  in  newspa-  month  sales  quota  of  one  million 
pers,  with  insertions  ranging  from  cases  by  the  end  of  May — the 
full  pages  to  400  lines.  ninth  month  of  marketing  the 

Boosting  its  promotional  budget  brand  at  two  proofs.  Current  sales 
(via  Lawrence  Fertig  &  Co.)  for  are  at  a  rate  100%  above  original 
Old  Crow  by  $1,000,000  in  mid-  sales  estimates,  Mr.  Stainton  said, 
year,  to  a  total  of  $7,000,000  for 

1954,  National  Distillers  an-  Hi-C  Readies  HOP  Color 
nounced  this  week  that  the  Old  Drive  in  100  Newspapers 
Crow  label  had  become  the  larg-  rHTrxrn 

est-selling  brand  of  bourbon  in  the  readying  another  ROP 

SeD"tembiJ%E  &'?^  ’If  cago) 'featuring  its  se^o^d '^elated 

September  (E  &  P,  Sept.  5,  53,  promotion,  this  time  Lime- 

^  ®  '■  .  Orange  Sherb-ade.  Upwards  of 

At  that  time.  National  spent  joo  dailies  will  be  us^  on  this 
$500,000  in  a  90-day^  newspaper  fruit  drink-sherbet  drive, 
campaign  plus  an  additional  $500,-  August  promotion  will  lead 

000  in  magazines  to  debut  its  sec-  up  jq  the  Labor  Day  weekend 
ond  label  for  the  brand.  At  the  peak,  following  the  same  pattern 
end  of  the  90-day  period  Old  Qf  Hi-C’s  Fourth  of  July  “Sherbet 
Crow  was  well  on  its  way  (E  &  P,  Festival”  promotion  in  173  news- 
o*  _  •  papers  late  last  June. 

.  "  *  *"  The  promotion  is  being  heavily 

merchandised  through  the  joint  ef¬ 
forts  of  International  Association 
of  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers, 
American  Dairy  Association  and 
Clinton  Foods,  Inc.,  packers  of 
Hi-C  canned  fruit  drinks. 

The  July  campaign  featured 
packaged  orange  sherbet  and  Hi-C 
Orange  Drink,  suggesting  that  the 
“Sherb-ade”  be  made  at  home  by 
mixing  the  two.  The  August  drive 
promotes  lime  sherbet  with  Hi-C 
Orange  Drink  in  many  of  the  same 
papers  that  carried  the  orange 
sherbet  ad. 

Hi-C  is  again  counting  on  heavy 
tie-in  advertising  on  the  part  of 
food  stores  and  ice  cream  retail 
outlets  to  support  the  nationwide 
campaign,  spearheaded  by  1,000- 
line  Hi-C  color  ads. 

Well  over  2,000  ice  cream 


iimUNK  RStUMI  sei  »  WliItJI 


1ReMeNdO(/S 


POTENTIAL 

is  available  to  you  in  the 

HAMMOND- EAST  CHICAGO 
"SUPER  MARKEr 


If  you're  looking  to  fertile  fields 
for  ‘sales-shooting’  .  .  .  aim  your 
sights  at  the  prosperous  Hammond- 
East  Chicago  dual  city  market. 
Here’s  a  high-powered  market  of 
over  200,000  people  with  a  buying 
potential  of  more  than  $300,000,- 
0(H).  Retail  sales  in  1953  alone 
amounted  to  $204,980,000!  And 
remember — your  best  bet  for  do¬ 
ing  a  complete  SELLING  JOB  in 
this  market  is  the  HAMMOND 
TIMES. 


“SALES-WEDGE"  in  the  DUAL 
lammond-East  Chicago  Market 


»»pr«i«nt»<l  by:  BURKt,  KUIPtHS  R  MAHONtY,  Itit. 
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What  every  industrial  executive  should  know  about 


In  1931,  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corporation  hecanie  the  world 
pioneer— the  Jirst  to  beam  man’s  voice  through  space  by  microwave.  Today  micrt 
has  become  the  fastest  growing  communications  system  for  spanning  mountains, 
swamps,  rivers  and  other  natural  barriers  without  costly  wire 
lines— a  system  that  is  virtually  immune  to  storm  damage. 

And  today  IT&T  is  still  the  recognized  leader,  with  its  greatly 
advanced  "‘pulse  time  multiplex”  method  of  microwave  trans¬ 
mission.  If  your  company  is  planning  to  set  up,  expand  or 
replace  its  own  cross-country  communication  system,  look  first 
to  PTM  microwave.  This  versatile,  flexible,  new  method 
provides  for  multiple  speech  channels,  unattended  telegraph, 
telemetering,  remote  control  and  other  signaling.  PTM 
microwave  is  available  through  Federal  Telephone  and  Radio 
Company,  a  Division  of  IT&T. 


IT&T  enginrrr#  succmsfully  demon¬ 
strate  first  voice  transmission  by  mirro- 
wave,  Calais  to  Dover,  March  31, 1931. 


INTIRNATIONAL  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATION,  67  Brood  Siroet,  New  York 

For  information  on  microwave  rommiinication  systems,  address:  Federal  Telephone  and  Radio  Company,  100  Kingsland  Road,  Clifton,  N.  J 
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FOR  FURTHER  DATA,  CALL  YOUR  LOCAL  CL 
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lAPTER  OR  THE  NATIONAL  FOUNI 

)ATION  FOf 

1 INFANTIL 

EDITOR 

mtOUHD  THE  WORLD 


there's  a  bigger  story  that  needs  telling 


Tiny  school  kids— 625,000  of  them— 

Bde  BIG  NEWS  this  spring  by  writing  a 
fematic  new  chapter  in  medical  history, 
gainst  a  background  of  deadly  serious 
zientific  endeavor,  newsmen  reported  the 
tart-warming  story  of  wide-eyed 
^ungsters  in  44  states  who  participated 
B  volunteers  in  the  testing  of  a  new  polio 
Bccine  produced  by  MARCH  OF  DIMES 
nsearch. 

iUT  EDITORS  SHOULD  KNOW  that  behind 
le  hopeful  and  encouraging  news  of 
lie  vaccine  trials  there  lies  ANOTHER 
CWS  STORY  of  grim  significance  to  the 
^erican  people. 

TODAY,  THE  ENTIRE  FIGHT  AGAINST 
aOLIO  IS  AT  THE  POINT  OF  GRINDING  TO 
I  HALT.  Because  it  refused  to  delay  for 
WEN  ONE  DAY  its  historic  program  of 
K)LI0  PREVENTION,  the  National 
^undation  for  Infantile  Paralysis  faces  a 
Asperate  emergency. 

The  blunt  truth  is  this:  MARCH  OF 
DIMES  FUNDS  ARE  EXHAUSTED! 

mis  IS  BIG  NEWS...  AND  BAD  NEWS...  I 
^RYOUR  COMMUNITY! 

detection  against  polio  may  be  denied  to 
auntless  youngsters. 

Care  and  treatment  for  tens  of  thousands 
3f  patients  is  jeopardized  by  lack  of  money 
to  meet  their  needs. 

Emergency  help  to  stricken  areas  may  not 
available  at  the  height  of  the  1954 
polio  epidemic  season. 
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same. 


It  dors  make  a  difference  from  which  company 
V  you  buy  them. 


You  want  service  when  you  I)uy  type  metal. 
Federated  gives  you  ...  .  #  . 


1.  Expert  technical  help  in  your  shop  when 
you  want  it. 


2.  Dross  drums  to  help  you  economize  by  using  the 
Federated  Mor-Tin  Plan  for  toning  your  metal. 


3.  Helpful  literature  like  “How  to  Save  Money 
on  Type  Metals”  and  a  cartoon  style 
wall  chart  on  Re-melt  Practice. 


4.  24  sales  offices  and  14  plants  across  the  nation 
for  your  convenience  in  ordering  and  delivery. 


See  Federated  first  for  all  type  metal  needs.  Also  for 
fluxes.  .Savemet  comes  in  cans  (Yj  Ih. )  and  in  drums 
(!S0  Ihs.)  ;  Savaloy  in  boxes  of  one  dozen  cartridges. 


Photo  courtesy  N.Y.  Journal-Aniericfin 


Federated  Metals  Division 


AMERICAN  SMELTING  AND  REFINING  COMPANY 
120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  5,  N.Y. 

In  Canodo :  Ftdirotnd  Mtlols  Conoda,  ltd.,  Toronto  ond  Montrool 


Aluminum  •  Magnesium  •  Babbitts  •  Brass  •  Bronze  •  Anodes  •  Zinc  Dust 
Die  Casting  Metals  •  Lead  and  Lead  Products  •  Solders  •  Type  Metals 


ACB  Issues  Mid-Year 
Appliance  Linage  Tally 


Linage  reports  on  six  major  ap¬ 
pliances  for  the  six  months  end¬ 
ing  June  30  have  been  completed 
and  tabulated  by  the  Advertising 
Checking  Bureau,  Inc..  Chicago, 
through  its  Newspaper  Research 
Services.  A  total  of  145,676  news¬ 
paper  ads  on  washers,  dryers,  re¬ 
frigerators,  freezers,  electric  ranges 
and  radio  and  TV  were  checked 
in  all  daily  and  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers  published  in  1,393  U.  S. 
cities. 

Some  of  ACB  reports  tabulate 
ads  which  have  appeared  in  all 
cities  in  the  U.  S.  Other  reports 
tabulate  ads  appearing  only  in  spe¬ 
cified  cities  which  are  usually  the 
larger  cities.  ACB  points  out  that 
linage  totals  of  these  reports  cov¬ 
ering  specified  cities  are  not  to  be 
confused  with  totals  for  the  en¬ 
tire  U.  S. 

Refrigerators 

Linages  are  tabulated  for  16 
leading  brand  names  and  another 
group  containing  lesser  known  and 
miscellaneous  brand  names. 

The  latest  report  shows  that 
newspaper  linage  on  refrigerators 
declined  about  10%  over  the  same 
period  in  1953.  This  decline  has 
been  in  progress  since  1951.  The 
report  covers  34,112  ads  tabulated 
and  collected  from  110  cities.  Of 
the  16  leading  brand  names  and 
the  miscellaneous  group,  the  lead¬ 
ing  advertiser  in  refrigerators  did 
about  1/6  of  the  total.  Figures 
for  the  first  half  of  the  year  are 
as  follows: 


Dealer  Dealer  and 
Advtt.  Nat’l  Advts. 

1951  1.692.113  in.  2.047,522  in. 

1952  1,286,625  in.  1.537.034  in. 

1953  1,159.652  in.  1.395,823  in. 

1954  1,050,345  in.  1,244,765  in. 


!  Freezers 

i  Advertising  linage  on  freezers 
was  off  substantially  from  preced- 
I  ing  years.  Of  the  various  cities 
1  studied,  more  advertising  ran  on 
I  freezers  in  New  Orleans  than  any 
other  place.  Here  as  well  as  in 
I  all  the  other  109  cities,  one  brand 


Automatic  Dealer  Dealer  and 

IVashers  Advts.  Xat’l  Advts 

lst6Mos.  1953  442,533  in.  542,714  is! 

1st  6  Mos.  1954  552,429  in.  693,855  in. 

.Standard  Dealer  Dealer  and 

IVashers  Advts.  Nat’l  Advts. 

1st.  6  Mos.  1953  233,033  in.  253,721  in! 

1st.  6  Mos.  1954  143,789.in.  147,875  in. 

A  utomatie  and  Dealer  Dealer  and 
Standard  Comb.  Advts.  Nat’l.  Advts 
1st  6  Mos.  1953  675,566  in.  796,436  in. 

Ist6  Mos.  1954  696,218  in.  841,730ia 

Boston  leads  all  other  cities  in 
the  amount  of  advertising  on  auto¬ 
matic  washing  machines  in  which 
city  there  were  3,834  ads  running 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year,  totaling  34,606  column 
inches.  One  brand  name  in  Bos¬ 
ton  totaled  8,423  column  inches 
and  there  were  11  other  brands 
doing  from  1,000  to  5,000  col¬ 
umn  inches  each  in  that  period. 

In  the  advertising  of  standard 
washing  machines,  Milwaukee  was 
first  among  the  81  cities  studied 
with  423  ads  totaling  6,217  col¬ 
umn  inches.  Here  however  2/3  of 
the  total  was  run  by  a  single 
brand  name. 

Clothes  Dryers 

Up  until  1953,  there  were  only 
10  clothes  dryers  on  the  market. 
Then  an  additional  10  brand 
names  were  introduced.  This 
makes  obsolete  figures  accumu¬ 
lated  prior  to  1953.  For  1953  and 
1954— 

Dealer  Dealer  and 
Advts.  Nat' I  Advts. 
1st  6  Mos.  1953  95,682  in.  118,245  ia. 

1st.  6  Mos.  1954  107,638  in.  13S,586ui. 

F.Iectric  Ranges 

The  advertising  on  electric 
ranges  has  been  very  consistent 
over  the  past  four  years.  The  re¬ 
port  covers  16  brand  names  and 
a  miscellaneous  group  in  68  spe¬ 
cified  cities.  More  electric  range 
advertising  appeared  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.  than  in  any  other  city  in 
the  United  States  with  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Tenn.  a  close  second. 

The  totals  for  the  first  six 
months  follow: 


name  among  the  freezers  did  al¬ 
most  one-half  of  the  total  adver¬ 
tising. 

1st  6  Mos.  1952 . 292,842  Col.  Tn. 

1st  6  Mos.  1953 . 296,070  Col.  In. 

1st.  6  Mos.  1954 . 170,243  Col.  In. 

Washers 

ACB’s  reports  on  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  automatic  and  standard 
washing  machines  in  newspapers 
cover  all  papers  in  81  selected 
cities.  The  advertising  of  auto¬ 
matic  washers  increased  substan¬ 
tially  the  first  six  months  of  1954 
over  the  same  period  in  1953, 
whereas  the  advertising  of  stand¬ 
ard  washing  machines  decreased. 
The  combined  total  of  the  two 
show  a  slight  increase  over  the 
preceding  year. 


Dealer  Dealer  and 
Advts.  Nat'l  Advts. 

1951  .  167,310  in.  193,307  in. 

1952  .  153,600  in,  195,852  in. 

1953  .  179,513  in.  219,128  in. 

1954  .  163,077  in.  207,388  in. 

Television  Sets  and  Radio  Sets 
Here  again,  figures  comparable 
with  previous  years  are  not  avail¬ 
able  because  the  study  had  to  be 
greatly  enlarged  when  the  licens¬ 
ing  of  TV  stations  was  unfrozen. 
The  1954  figures  cover  108  cities 
whereas  previous  reports  covered 
only  48  cities.  Tabulation  for  1954 
follows: 

TV  Sets  Radio  Sets 
agate  tines 

Dealer  Only  ....  20,830,407  2.8»9,6« 
National  Only  . .  2,825,980  479,787 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  HAS  BUILT  MORE  AIRPLANES  THAN  ANY  OTHER  COMPANY  IN  THE  WORLD 


These  North  American  airplanes 
lavy  in  its  vigilant 
defense  of  the  seas. 


AJ-2P  —  The  photo  reconnaisance  version  of 
the  AJ-2... first  cousin  to  the  historic  AJ-1. 
Carrying  no  guns,  but  fitted  with  18  cameras 
...the  "2P"  can  fly  high  or  low,  can  take 
pictures  at  any  time... day  or  night... with 
special  photoflash  equipment  in  its  bomb  bay. 


SNJ  Trainer  — Navy  version  of  one  of  the 
most  venerable  and  dependable  of  all  train¬ 
ing  planes ...  the  world  famous  T-6.  Served 
with  33  Allied  nations  during  WW  II,  gave 
effective  tactical  ground  support  in  Korea. 
Thousands  still  in  active  service. 


AJ-1  Savage  —  Holder  of  many  Navy  "firsts’’ 
...the  AJ-1  Attack  Bomber  was  the  first 
Navy  plane  designed  to  carry  the  A-Bomb . . . 
and  first  plane  of  its  size  to  land  on  a  “flat 
top.”  Weighing  in  at  15  tons,  unloaded,  the 
Savage  is  powered  by  1  jet  and  2  reciprocat¬ 
ing  engines  and  carries  a  crew  of  3. 


T-28B  — Faster  than  many  WW  II  fighters, 
this  new  trainer  has  a  top  speed  of  343  MPH 
and  a  service  ceiling  of  35,500  feet.  Now 
being  supplied  to  both  Air  Force  and  Navy 
training  programs,  the  T-28  was  designed  for 
utmost  efficiency  in  training  our  new  pilots 
...incorporating  many  innovations. 


FJ-3  Fury  —  One  of  the  U.  S.  Navy’s  newest 
air  superiority  fighters... with  speed  in  the 
high  mach  numbers,  faster  rate  of  climb  and 
superior  firepower.  Latest  in  North  Ameri¬ 
can’s  FJ  Series  of  carrier-based  planes,  the 
FJ-3  will  soon  be  assigned  to  fleet  duty. 


FJ-2  Fury  —  Now  operational  with  the  Marine 
Corps,  this  Fury  set  new  records  by  complet¬ 
ing  rigid  carrier  evaluation  tests  in  record 
time.  With  a  speed  of  over  650  MPH  and 
carrying  four  20  mm  cannons,  the  FJ-2  has 
a  range  of  about  1000  miles  and  a  service 
ceiling  of  over  45,000  feet. 


Engineers:  North  American  offers  unusual  opportunities  to  qualified  engineers  seeking  a  challenging  future.  Write: 
Engineering  Personnel  Office,  North  American  Aviation,  Los  Angeles  or  Downey,  California ...  or  Columbus,  Ohio. 

organization^  facilities  and  experience  keep 


North  A 


merican  Aviation,  Inc. 


years  ahead  in  aircraft . , .  atomic  energy . . .  electronics . . .  guided  missiles . . .  research  and  development 
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These  customers 

are  building 

These  people  don’t  need  others  to  huild  a  business  for  them* 

they’re  doing  it  themselves 


WHY  IS  A  CO-OP  DIFFERENT?  The  essential  difference  between  cooperatives  and  other  businesses  is  that 
co-ops  are  owned  by  their  customers.  As  owner-customers,  these  people  serve  themselves.  Cooperatives  are 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  their  patrons  and  operate  on  a  non-profit  basis.  Here  Utah  farmers  are  dedicating 
a  plant  of  their  own  to  mix  their  fertilizer  and  warehouse  livestock  feeds. 
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their  own  business 


Farmers  have  learned  to  serve  themselves  through  their  own 
cooperative  enterprises — through  co-ops  that  they  own  as 
customers.  They  operate  these  businesses  to  get  goods  and 
services  for  themselves  on  a  non-profit  basis. 

When  they  invest  in  stock  to  make  this  type  of  business  pos¬ 
sible,  the  customers  of  the  business  are  putting  up  the  risk 
capital.  The  benefits  these  same  people  get  as  customers  are 
improved  service,  known  quality  of  product,  and  services  not 
otherwise  available.  Co-ops  succeed  as  they  respond  to  the 
needs  of  their  customer-owners. 

Cooperatives — operated  on  a  non-profit  basis — don’t  pay 
profits  on  stock  ownership.  Instead,  interest  is  usually  paid 
to  the  stockholders,  and  when  operations  are  successful, 
purchase  refunds  are  returned  to  customers,  thus  lowering 
the  prices  of  the  services  or  products  purchased. 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF  OWNERSHIP 

Cooperatives  spread  ownership  to  millions  of  peop'e — give 
them  responsibility  for  business  enterprise — allow  them  to 
play  a  larger  economic  role  than  they  could  ever  hope  to 
play  as  individuals. 

Co-ops  have  done  other  things  that  others  wouldn’t — like  get¬ 
ting  electricity  and  high  analysis,  open  formula  fertilizer  for 
farm  families,  providing  workers  with  short  term  credit  at 
lew  interest  rates  and  marketing  farm  crops  in  an  orderly, 
efficient  manner. 

The  co-op  often  brings  more  trade  to  town  than  any  other 
local  business.  Its  refunds  to  customers  make  cash  registers 
ring  merrily  up  and  down  Main  Street — help  keep  buying 
power  at  home. 

CO-OPS  DO  MANY  THINGS 

Cooperatives  have  entered  many  types  of  businesses.  Farmers 
couldn't  buy  tractor  fuel  for  their  co-op  service  stations  when 
they  needed  it,  so  they  built  or  purchased  their  own  refineries. 

Suppliers  refused  crude  oil  to  the  co-op  refineries,  so  the 
farmers’  own  business  enterprises  started  to  drill  for  oil.  In 
areas  where  electric  co-ops  could  not  get  power  at  fair  prices, 
co-ops  pooled  their  resources  and  built  their  own  generating 
stations. 

The  size  of  cooperatives  is  determined  by  the  extent  to  which 
their  patrons  use  their  goods  or  services.  No  matter  what  the 
size,  they  are  always  owned  and  controlled  by  stockholders 
at  the  local  level,  or  by  groups  of  such  stockholders  who  have 
banded  together  to  jointly  serve  similar  cooperative  enter¬ 
prises.  In  every  case,  it  is  the  customers  who  own  and  control 
all  types  of  cooperative  business.  Cooperatives  probably  do 
about  3%  of  the  nation’s  business. 

COOPERATIVES  AND  TAXES 

Contrary  to  widespread  opinion,  co-ops  have  no  tax  advan¬ 
tage.  Co-ops  pay  every  tax  that  every  other  business  pays 
and  at  the  same  rates — federal  taxes  as  well  as  state  and  local 
taxes.  They  pay  federal  and  state  taxes  on  all  corporate  in¬ 
come.  No  business  pays  an  income  tax  on  money  refunded 
to  customers  on  purchases — neither  does  a  cooperative.  No 
business  pays  income  tax  on  money  received  as  investment 
)n  its  stock — neither  does  a  cooperative.  Competitors  have 
instigated  continuing  attempts  to  tax  co-op  purchase  refunds 
and  investment  capital  as  income.  Such  taxes  would  be 
diwriminatory,  unfair,  and  totally  foreign  to  our  free  enter¬ 
prise  system.  Congressional  committees,  after  exhaustive 
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investigations,  agree  that  cooperatives  should  pay  taxes  on 
the  same  basis  as  other  business  enterprises — no  more,  no  less. 

DO  CO-OPS  ADVERTISE? 

A  generation  ago  cooperatives  didn’t  advertise  much.  They 
depended  almost  entirely  on  word-of-mouth  promotion.  Be¬ 
cause  co-ops  must  meet  competition  they  have  started  to 
advertise  more  extensively.  Some  of  the  nation’s  largest  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  co-ops.  Many  of  them  want  to  advertise  and 
advertise  more  effectively.  They  need  your  help. 

HOW  ARE  CO-OPS  CONTROLLED? 

Cooperatives  are  controlled  by  their  stockholders  as  in  any 
other  business  enterprise.  The  difference  is  that  their  stock¬ 
holders  are  at  the  same  time  their  customers. 

The  most  absurd  and  unfounded  charge  ever  levelled  against 
cooperatives  is  that  they  are  in  some  mysterious  way  “Com¬ 
munistic.”  Kach  cooperative  must  succeed  or  fail  as  a 
business  organization.  Cooperatives  are  nut  subsidized  by  the 
government  or  controlled  by  the  government.  Through  co¬ 
operatives  people  learn  to  depend  on  their  own  resources. 
This  self-reliance  and  mutual  aid  have  made  America  great. 
Co-ops  as  voluntary  groups  have  been  among  the  first  organi¬ 
zations  liquidated  by  totalitarian  governments  of  either  the 
Communistic  or  Fascist  type.  Where  co-ops  are  strong,  as  in 
rural  America,  democracy  also  is  strong. 

WHAT  DO  AMERICAN  LEADERS  SAY  ABOUT  CO-OPS? 

President  Eisenhower:  “Cooperatives  today  represent  an  im¬ 
portant  democratic  force.  They  are  respected  partners  in 
our  system  of  free  enterprise.”  Senator  George  D.  Aiken: 
“The  ccM)perative  is  the  one  organized  economic  force  that  dem¬ 
onstrated  it  has  within  itself  the  power  to  turn  the  tide  from 
tenancy  and  dependency  to  ownership  and  responsibility.” 
Senator  Herbert  //.  Lehman:  “The  cooperative  policies  of  no 
discrimination  because  of  race,  creed  or  political  belief  and 
no  exploitation  of  the  many  by  the  few  will  facilitate  relief 
and  rehabilitation  and  promote  enduring  peace.”  The 
Christian  Century:  “There  can  be  no  question  that  within 
the  boundaries  of  a  specific  coiiperative  organization  we  have 
a  manifestation  of  the  Christian  spirit  of  brotherhood.” 
Fortune  Magazine:  “Cooperatives  bring  social  responsibility 
along  with  self-interest.” 

If  you  would  like  to  read  more  about  co-ops,  write  for  the 
Public  Affairs  pamphlet,  “Cooperatives  Look  Ahead,”  by 
Jerry  Voorhis. 


COOPERATIVE 

LEAGUE 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

343  South  Doorborn  Stroot,  Chicago  4,  IllinoU 
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END  OF  STRIKE 

IT  HAS  taken  eight  months  to  write  “finis” 

to  the  strike  which  closed  down  New  York 
newspapers  for  11  days  last  December,  and 
to  prove  our  statement  that  it  was  all  “a  use¬ 
less  and  expensive  waste  of  time.” 

The  newspapers  resumed  publishing  when 
the  engravers,  who  were  on  strike,  accepted 
the  publishers’  $3.75  “package”  increase  and 
agreed  to  go  to  fact-finding.  The  other  unions, 
which  had  cooperated  with  the  engravers  in 
respecting  the  picket  line  and  closing  down 
the  plants,  also  agreed  to  the  formula.  The  in¬ 
crease  was  exactly  the  amount  offered  by  the 
publishers  to  all  the  unions  before  the  strike 
was  called. 

This  week,  eight  months  later,  the  final 
chapter  has  been  written.  The  pressmen’s 
union  had  accepted  the  $3.75  offer  for  jour¬ 
neymen  and  a  fact-finding  board  confirmed 
tlie  publishers’  contention  that  the  junior 
pressmen  should  receive  only  70%  of  the 
$3.75. 

Three  of  the  other  unions,  including  the 
photo-engravers,  had  gone  to  fact-finding  and 
received  no  increases  beyond  the  formula. 
Four  unions  accepted  the  offer  and  waived 
fact-finding. 

The  box  score  thus  adds  up  to  the  most 
expensive  and  wasteful  strike  in  our  news¬ 
paper  history.  Newspaper  workers  lost  ap¬ 
proximately  $2,000,000  in  wages  during  the 
11 -day  strike,  the  newspapers  lost  untold  mil¬ 
lions  of  advertising  and  circulation  revenue, 
and  countless  time  and  effort  for  both  unions 
and  publishers  has  gone  into  obtaining  the 
final  settlement. 

And  nobody  gained  a  thing.  The  unions 
received  exactly  the  same  increases  which 
had  been  offered  to  all  of  them  before  the 
engravers  walked  out. 

This  should  be  a  prime  lesson  to  all  news¬ 
paper  employes  on  the  futility  of  a  strike  as  a 
collective  bargaining  weapon.  Nobody  wins. 
Everybody  loses. 

INDIA'S  PRESS 

INDIA’S  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  press 
has  recommended  extensive  government 
control  of  newspapers:  establishment  of  a 
press  council  to  administer  a  code  of  ethics 
with  the  right  to  censure  for  infractions;  a 
government  controlled  minimum  price  for 
newspapers;  control  of  advertising  volume 
with  no  more  than  40%  of  space  used  for 
ads;  a  limit  on  newspaper  profits;  diffusion 
•of  newspaper  ownership  by  transferring  man¬ 
agement  to  a  public  trust  or  by  giving  shares 
to  employes. 

We  can  appreciate  that  the  press  of  India 
has  unique  problems  unknown  to  us  in  this 
•country.  There  are  330  daily  newspapers  with 
.a  total  circulation  of  2,600,000,  whereas  In¬ 
dia  has  a  population  of  over  350,000,000  with 
illiteracy  of  82%.  Its  press  is  comparatively 
young  in  experience  and  responsibility  (with 
a  few  notable  exceptions)  which  is  compli¬ 
cated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  practicing  new¬ 
found  freedom  in  a  new  republic. 

But  the  recommendations  of  the  govern- 
tnent  commission  will  not  solve  these  prob¬ 
lems.  To  the  contrary,  they  indicate  a  com¬ 
plete  ignorance  of  the  economics  of  newspa¬ 
per  publishing  and  an  ignorance  of  journal¬ 
istic  history  which  shows  that  such  controls 
stifle  a  free  press  and  do  not  foster  it. 
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For  by  faith  ye  stand. — 2  Corinthians,  I;  24. 


CENSORSHIP  IDIOCY 

CENSORSHIP  may  have  its  place  in  time  of 

war,  but  when  the  shooting  stops  the  key 
should  be  turned  in  the  censor’s  door.  It  has 
no  place  in  peacetime,  as  ridiculous  incidents 
have  proven. 

In  Korea,  the  U.  S.  Far  East  Command 
still  operates  a  censors’  office  at  Seoul.  News 
copy  and  pictures  destined  for  use  and  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  U.S.  is  still  “cleared”  before 
transmission.  This  is  done  in  spite  of  the  fact 
there  is  no  censorship  of  native  Korean  news¬ 
papers.  Our  government  apparently  believes 
that  what  is  right  for  the  Korean  populace  to 
know  may  not  be  right  for  the  U.S.  populace 
to  know.  This  is  an  absurd  discrimination. 

There  have  been  inequities  in  Korean  cen¬ 
sorship  ever  since  correspondents  were  forced 
to  submit  copy  but  there  was  no  review  of 
servicemen’s  mail.  They  could  send  informa¬ 
tion  home,  which  sometimes  leaked  to  the 
press,  but  reporters  couldn’t  send  it  direct. 

This  week  in  Indo-China  correspondents 
are  still  subjected  to  three  different  censors. 
French  military  censorship  is  reported  to  be 
open  and  swift.  Then  copy  must  go  through 
Viet  Nam  military  censorship  which  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  “closed,  dilatory  and  capricious.” 
Following  that  is  Viet  Nam  civil  censorship. 
The  ridiculous  extreme  of  a  censor’s  work  oc¬ 
curred  this  week  when  an  AP  dispatch  from 
Saigon  arrived  in  Paris  complete  as  follows: 
“Saigon,  Aug.  2-AP-67  words  censored  by  the 
Viet  Nam  military  censor.” 

We  don’t  ever  expect  to  see  the  end  of  cen¬ 
sors  and  would-be  censors  in  both  military 
and  civilian  life.  The  glamorous  appeal  of 
being  able  to  dictate  what  other  people  may 
read  and  write  is  too  strong  for  too  many 
small  minds.  Nevertheless,  they  should  be 
fought  vigorously  even  though  the  battle  may 
never  be  completely  won. 

MINORITY  PRESIDENT 

WE  DOUBT  that  any  union  president  has  ever 
been  in  the  same  position  that  Woodruff 
Randolph,  president  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  now  finds  himself  in. 
The  official  tabulation  of  the  union  election 
results  reveals  Mr.  Randolph  is  a  minority 
president — his  opponent  actually  polled  700 
more  votes  from  the  printers  than  did  Mr. 
Randolph.  The  latter  owes  his  election  to  a 
slim  majority  of  about  1,000  votes  from  the 
mailers’  locals  which  gave  him  enough  to  win. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  whether  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  forthcoming  ITU  convention  will 
reflect  the  divided  opinion  of  the  membership, 
or  give  the  union  president  the  “mandate”  he 
has  always  claimed  from  past  conventions. 


RIGHT  OF  PRIVACY 

THE  so-called  “invasion  of  privacy”  charge 
threatens  to  become  a  major  headache  for 
newsmen  calling  for  concerted  action  such  as 
the  freedom  of  information  committees  form¬ 
ed  by  national  journalistic  groups  to  combat 
secrecy  in  government. 

The  AP  News  Executives  Council  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Nevada  took  cognizance  of  this 
problem  late  last  month  and  asked  the  help 
of  the  California  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  to  take  some  action  to  stem  the 
tide  of  privacy  invasion  claims. 

Most  cases,  up  until  now,  involve  photo¬ 
graphs — the  taking  of  them  and  their  use  in 
print.  For  instance.  West  Coast  papers  were 
advised  not  to  use  a  morgue  picture  of  prin¬ 
cipals  in  a  divorce  action.  Other  papers  apolo¬ 
gized  for  printing  pictures  of  children  burned 
in  a  blazing  home.  In  Denison,  Iowa,  last 
week  a  Des  Moines  Register  photographer 
was  arrested  for  taking  a  picture  of  a  lawyer 
who  was  posting  a  bond  for  a  county  employe 
indicted  on  a  fraud  charge.  The  lawyer  com¬ 
plained  the-  picture  was  an  invasion  of  his 
privacy  and  the  cameraman  was  charged 
with  “disturbing  the  peace”  and  given  30 
days  or  $100  fine. 

Fortunately  in  the  latter  case  an  Iowa  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  jury  dismissed  the  complaint. 

It  seems  to  us  that  newspapermen  must 
take  bold  action  in  these  cases.  If  they  should 
concede  that  pictures  of  persons  burned  in  or 
escaping  from  a  burning  building  may  be  an 
invasion  of  privacy,  how  long  will  it  be  be 
fore  someone  contends  pictures  of  people 
killed  or  injured  in  automobile  accidents  art 
similar  invasions? 

The  definition  of  “news”  is  involved  here. 
If  a  person’s  name  appears  in  a  story  of  a 
legitimate  news  event,  is  not  publication  of 
his  picture  also  justified? 


RETAIL  CENTS 

RETAILERS  have  been  known  to  criticize 
newspaper  advertising  rates.  In  fact,  the 
Advertising  Retail  Federation  recently  com¬ 
plained  to  the  .American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  (which  has  no  control  over 
ad  rates)  about  “unjustified  and  overly  fre¬ 
quent  advertising  rate  increases.” 

In  the  face  of  that  we  continue  to  be 
amazed  at  how  some  retailers  insist  on  spend¬ 
ing  their  money. 

Time,  Inc.’s,  highly-touted  new  sports  mag¬ 
azine  has  announced  it  will  carry  periodic 
metropolitan  retail  advertising  sections  in 
New  York  and  Chicago.  The  release  named 
an  impressive  list  of  retailers  in  those  two 
cities  that  have  already  signed  up. 

What  are  they  buying?  Time  says  they  get 
55,000  circulation  in  New  York  for  $660  per 
page  and  35,000  in  Chicago  for  $420  per  page. 

These  same  retailers  could  buy  newspaper 
space  in  Chicago  for  only  six  times  the  cost 
but  securing  16  times  the  circulation,  or 
another  paper  with  ten  times  the  circulation 
at  only  four  times  the  cost.  The  situation  is 
the  same  in  New  York,  and  with  their  volume 
discounts  the  rates  would  be  much  lower. 

Maybe  they  classify  this  as  “prestige"  or 
“quality”  copy,  but  it  is  mighty  expensive 
stuff  when  you  figure  the  size  of  the  audience. 
Newspapers  reach  all  these  same  people  and 
millions  more  at  a  much  lower  cost. 
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mention _ 

Kenneth  McArdle,  editorial 
page  editor,  San  Francisco  {Calif.) 
Chronicle,  has  taken  a  six-month 
leave  of  absence  to  accept  duties 
with  Crowell-Collier  Publishing 
Co.  in  New  York  City.  During  that 
period  he  will  be  an  aide  to  Paul 
C.  Smith,  president,  Crowell-Col¬ 
lier  and  formerly  editor  of  and 
general  manager  of  the  Chronicle. 
*  *  * 

CoL.  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  celebrated  his  74th 
birthday  July  31  at  a  picnic-style 
party  with  friends  and  associates 
at  Baie  Comeau,  Que. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Joseph  R.  (Betty)  Far¬ 
rington,  widow  of  the  publisher 
of  the  Honolulu  Star  Bulletin,  will 
succeed  him  as  territorial  delegate 
in  Congress.  She  won  the  election 
by  a  better  than  two-to-one  vote 
over  her  Democratic  opponent. 

*  *  ♦ 

Jack  Williams,  editor-publisher, 
Waycross  (Ga.)  Journal-Herald, 
was  accorded  civic  honors  on  his 
birthday,  proclaimed  by  the  mayor 
as  Jack  Williams  Day. 

*  «  * 

Charles  J.  Lewin,  editor.  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times, 
has  received  a  national  award  from 
the  English-speaking  Union  for 
helping  in  the  bettermen  of  British- 
American  relations. 

*  *  * 

George  E.  Oyler,  publisher, 
Salida  (Colo.)  Daily  Mail-Record, 
has  been  named  president  of  the 
Salida  Rotary  Club. 

*  * 

V.  P.  V.  Rajan,  assistant  news 
editor,  Madras  (India)  Mail,  is 
visiting  newspaper  plants  across 
the  United  States  under  the  State 
Department  educational  exchange 
program. 

*  ♦  * 

Gerald  Wright,  former  editor 
of  Silver  City  (N.  M.)  Daily  Press, 
has  joined  the  Ims  Cruces  (N.  M.) 
S//n-Yen'.s  staff,  replacing  Rick  Jay, 
who  is  now  editor  and  publisher  of 
Corinth  (Miss.)  Daily  Corinthian. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

Charles  L.  Claus,  until  recently 
publisher  of  the  Zanesville  (Ohio) 
News,  has  become  manager  of  the 
Atlanta  office  of  Shannon  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.,  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives.  He  served  as  advertising 
manager  on  several  metropolitan 
dailies  before  going  to  Zanesville. 
*  *  ♦ 

Francis  F.  Schweinler,  editor- 
publisher,  Mosinee  (Wis.)  Times 
since  1932  and  a  past  president  of 
the  Wisconsin  Press  Association, 
has  been  appointed  to  handle  press 
and  publicity  for  the  Wisconsin  Re¬ 
publican  Party  until  the  November 
general  election. 

♦  *  • 

Frank  Batten,  vicepresident  of 
the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot 


and  Ledger  -  Dispatch,  has  been 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce 
in  Norfolk. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Jerry  Woodard,  who  was  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  El  Paso 
(Tex.)  Herald-Post  for  nine  years, 
has  moved  to  Co¬ 
lumbus  (Ohio) 

Citizen,  also  a 
Scripps  -  Howard 
newspaper,  as  re- 
t  a  i  1  advertising 
manager.  Hesuc- 
c  e  e  d  s  William 
Schmidt,  who  re¬ 
cently  became  ad¬ 
vertising  manag¬ 
er  of  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Post- 

Standard.  Mr. 

Woodard  was  in  retail  display  at 
the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  aad 
Gazette  and  served  as  advertising 
director  of  a  department  store  be¬ 
fore  switching  to  classified. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

John  H.  Rice,  former  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  Sanford  (N.  C.) 
Herald  and  New  Albany  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  has  been  appointed  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  Willoughby 
(Ohio)  News-Herald. 

*  «  * 


Woodward 


of  the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press 
as  a  reporter  for  the  Hammonton- 
Egg  Harbor  area  in  Atlantic 
County. 

*  «  « 

James  P.  McNeile,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Indiana  Student  at  In¬ 
diana  University,  has  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune  as  a  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter. 

*  *  * 

Jerry  Voros,  of  Black  foot 

(Idaho)  Daily  Bulletin,  is  a  new 
reporter  with  Longview  (Wash.) 
Daily  News. 

*  *  * 

Stanton  H.  Patty,  assistant  city 
editor  of  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily 
News,  has  resigned  his  position  to 
accept  a  reporting  job  with  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times. 

«  «  * 

Hamilton  B.  Mizer,  city  editor, 
Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette,  has 
been  appointed  to  an  advisory 
council  for  Buffalo  State  Teachers 
College  by  Governor  Thomas  E. 
Dewey. 

*  *  * 

V.  M.  Newton,  Jr.,  managing 
editor,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune,  was 
cited  recently  by  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Foremen  for  “out¬ 
standing  editorial  contributions  to 
public  understanding  of  the  free  en¬ 
terprise  system.” 

*  *  * 


Donald  Williams,  formerly  with 
Fullerton  (Calif.)  News-Tribune, 
is  now  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view. 

•  *  * 

Miss  Ollie  Coon  is  starting  her 
47th  year  as  women’s  editor  of  the 
Greenville  (Tex.) 
a  brief  career  as 
teacher  and  coun¬ 
try  correspondent 
she  became  a 
bookkeeper 
on  the  Banner, 
then  society  edi¬ 
tor.  She  was  a 
charter  member 
and  first  president 
of  the  Greenville 
Business  and  Pro¬ 
fessional  W  o  m  - 
en’s  Club. 

*  * 

Tom  Ambrose,  former  editor  of 
Choteau  (Mont.)  Acantha,  has 
joined  the  editorial  department  of 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Daily  Chronicle. 

*  *  * 

Johnny  Crooks,  Associated 
Press  news  librarian,  has  begun  his 
51st  year  on  the  news  agency’s 
payroll.  He  began  as  a  night  copy- 
boy  and  receptionist  for  the  late 
Melville  E.  Stone,  general  man¬ 
ager.  He  has  headed  the  library 
for  38  years. 

*  *  * 


Banner.  After 


Ollie  Coon 


Jack  Stuff,  for  eight  years  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  Cedartown 

(Ga.)  Standard,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  business  manager  of  that  news¬ 
paper.  In  his  new  assignment,  Mr. 
Stuff  becomes  first  assistant  to  Pub¬ 
lisher  Joseph  C.  Haire. 

*  *  « 

Samuel  Holman,  formerly  with 
Livermore  (Calif.)  Herald,  has 
joined  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Salinas  (Calif.)  Californian. 

*  *  * 

Dick  Pollack,  formerly  of  Le¬ 

banon  (Ore.)  Express,  has  joined 
the  display  advertising  staff  of 
Longview  (Wash.)  Daily  News. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Ludwig  Joseph,  former  reporter 
for  a  State  Department  newspaper 
in  Munich,  Germany,  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.) 
Press  as  a  reporter  last  week. 

«  *  « 

Merle  J.  Hill,  La  Crosse , 
(Wis.)  Tribune,  has  been  elected  j 
president  of  the  Wisconsin  .\ssoci-  > 
ated  Press  Telegraph  Editors  at  a 
meeting  in  Milwaukee. 

«  *  * 

Mary  Frances  Fuqua,  Phoenix  | 
Arizona  Republican  woman’s  pagei 
staffer,  won  first  place  for  news ' 
stories  and  a  prize  for  feature  writ¬ 
ing  (a  weekly  food  column)  in  Ari¬ 
zona  competition  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Press  Women.  She 
won  second  place  in  the  interview 
division  in  the  national  contest. 

«  *  * 

John  D.  Hayes,  formerly  of  the 
sports  department  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News,  joined  the  staff 


Denis  Richter  has  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  Salinas  (Calif.) 
Californian.  He  formerly  was  with 
the  Colusa  (Calif.)  Sun-Herald. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  Payne,  former  editor 
of  the  Sunday  magazine  section  of 
the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  and 
Courier,  is  new  editor  of  the  Sweet 
Home  (Ore.)  New  Era.  He  re¬ 
places  Warren  Mack,  editor  for 
the  last  three  years,  who  is  return¬ 
ing  to  the  University  of  Wyoming 
where  he  is  an  instructor  in  the 
journalism  department. 


Rita  Young,  society  editor. 
Mountain  View  (Calif.)  Register, 
and  Miles  K.  (Jim)  Benedict, 
United  Press,  San  Francisco,  were 
wed  July  31.  Mrs.  Benedict  is  the 
daughter  of  G.  E.  Young,  vicepres¬ 
ident  in  charge  of  Crown  Zeller- 
bach  Corporation’s  newsprint  di¬ 
vision.  *  «  * 

Carol  Coates,  a  1954  June 
graduate  of  Miami  University,  Ox¬ 
ford,  Ohio,  has  been  nam^  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  Fairborn  (Ohio) 
Daily  Herald. 

{Continued  on  page  36) 


Want  to  build  reader-interest?  This  will  solve 

rVOUR  PROBLEMS” 


^  J 


By  Ann  Landers 

Your  readers  will  find  absorbing  read¬ 
ing,  help  with  problems,  and  a  chuckle  or 
two  in  this  daily  column.  Ann  Landers 
advises  teen  agers  and  adults  on  problems 
of  romance  and  etiquette  with  wisdom 
based  on  experience  as  a  registered  nurse, 
practical  psychologist,  and  mother  of 
three.  She  localizes  her  widely-syndicated  column  by  mailing 
a  personal  reply  to  every  reader’s  query.  “Your  Problems” 
now  is  making  its  bow  to  Detroit  and  San  Francisco  readers; 
will  make  a  hit  with  your  townsfolk,  too.  Send  for  proofs! 
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continued  jnom  page  35 

J.  Harold  Brislin  has  left  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  to  join  news- 
staff  of  Scranton  Tribune  Scran- 
tonian  while  Scott  Thirston  has 
moved  from  the  Tribune-Scranton- 
ian  to  the  Times. 

♦  *  • 

James  Perry  has  resigned  as  In¬ 
ternational  News  Services’  bureau 
chief  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

*  * 

David  L.  Colton,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  military  service, 
has  been  appointed  sports  editor 
of  Fairborn  (Ohio)  Daily  Herald. 
*  *  * 

Sam  Pope  Brewer,  chief  Latin- 
American  correspondent.  New 
York  Times,  who  has  been  living 
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in  Lima,  Peru  with  his  family  for 
the  past  year,  has  moved  back  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

*  *  * 

Ed  Boykin  has  joined  th»  staff 
of  the  Las  Cruces  (N.  M.)  Sun- 
News. 

*  «  a 

Mrs.  F.  Ruth  McCord  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Melbourne 
office  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sen¬ 
tinel-Star. 

*  *  a 

Ida  Taylor,  whose  by-line  has 
appeared  over  the  Toledo  Times 
society  columns  for  the  past  21 
years,  retired  from  newspaper 
work  recently.  She  is  succeeded  by 
Eleanor  Kerstetter,  who  has 
been  reporting  club  activities  for 
the  Times. 

a  a  a 

Mrs.  Louis  Sandoval  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  staff  of  the  Ros¬ 
well  (N.  M.)  Morning  Sun. 
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Where  They  Are  Now 


“Why,  Mr.  Cortland,  don’t  tell  me  you’re  doing  the  dog  watch!” 


Woman  Editor  Ran 


Robert  White,  until  recently 
managing  editor  of  Durango  .  __  « 

(Colo.)  Herald-News,  has  been  WeeKly  Zo  leOTS 
named  information  officer  for  the 
Southern  Ute  Tribal  Council. 


Bill  Newkirk  left  the  staff  of 
Houston  (Tex.)  Press  this  week  to 
engage  in  public  relations  work. 
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Mrs.  Alyce  R.  Sheetz,  society 
editor  and  reporter  for  Springfield 
(Ore.)  News  for  two  years,  has  re- 
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Allen  Rankin,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Journal  columnist  for  seven 
years,  has  left  the  staff  to  free 
lance  in  New  York  City. 

tf  *  * 

Robert  M.  Perry,  former  re¬ 
porter  on  Adrian  (Mich.)  Daily 
Telegram,  has  joined  the  public 
relations  department  of  the  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Brass  Co. 

*00 

Jim  Brooks  has  left  his  position 
of  sports  editor  of  Hopewell  (Va.) 
News  to  return  to  active  duty  with 
the  U,  S.  Army. 


Minneapch-is 

The  colorful  career  of  a  woman 
editor  who  with  no  previous  jour¬ 
nalistic  training  took  over  her  hus¬ 
band’s  country  weekly  23  years 
ago  has  ended  with  the  sale  of  the 
Anoka  (Minn.)  Herald. 

Mrs.  Roe  Chase,  owner  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Herald,  announced  sale 
of  her  paper  to  Albert  C.  Arnold 
of  Minneapolis  for  $60,000. 

The  late  Roe  Chase  bought  the 
.\noka  weekly  upon  leaving  col¬ 
lege  just  50  years  ago.  When  he 
died  in  1931,  Mrs.  Chase,  determ¬ 
ined  to  make  her  way  in  a  “man’s 
world,’’  took  over  the  management 
of  the  Herald. 

She  went  to  Prof.  Thomas  Barn¬ 
hart  of  the  University  of  Minneso¬ 
ta  journalism  school,  telling  him; 
“I  own  a  newspaper  and  1  don’t 
know  anything  about  it.’’ 

“You’re  just  what  I  want — an 
editor  who  doesn’t  know  anything,’’ 
Mr.  Barnhart  replied. 

■ 

APmon  Retires 
After  37  Years 
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In  the  Military  Service 

Bobby  Myers,  sports  editor  of 
Shelby  (N.  C.)  Daily  Star,  has 
been  called  to  Army  service. 

■ 

Heads  Press  Group 

Washington 
George  H.  Maines,  a  founder 
member  of  the  American  Legion 
and  longtime  newsman  and  public¬ 
ist  has  been  appointed  chairman  of 
the  press  committee  for  the  Legion 
national  convention  whose  sessions 
will  take  place  here  Aug.  29 
through  Sept.  2.  Mr.  Maines  is  a 
member  of  National  Press  Club 
Post. 


Louisville,  Ky. 

An  Associated  Press  traffic  man 
who  set  up  communications  that 
kept  the  Courier-Journal  and  the 
Louisville  Times  publishing  during 
the  great  1937  flood  has  retired 
here  after  37  years  with  AP. 

He  is  Frank  Parsons,  traffic  chief 
in  Louisville  since  1942. 

Mr.  Parsons  joined  the  AP  here 
in  1917  and  excepting  for  brief 
periods  in  New  York  and  Detroit, 
has  been  with  the  wire  service  here 
ever  since. 

In  off-duty  hours,  Mr.  Parsons 
has  been  an  active  amateur  radio 
operator.  In  1940  he  was  one  of 
two  Kentnekians  who  established 
radio  contact  with  Rear  Adm. 
Richard  E.  Byrd,  then  in  the  Ant¬ 
arctic. 


Hugh  Buchanan 
Elected  to  Fill 
Father's  Post 

Lethbridge,  Alta. 

Hugh  P.  Buchanan  was  elected 
president  and  managing  director  of 
the  Lethbridge  Herald  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  board  of  directors  July 
19.  He  succeeds  his  late  father, 
Senator  W.  A.  Buchanan,  in  that 
post. 

Senator  Buchanan,  who  pur¬ 
chased  the  paper  as  a  weekly  in 
1905,  established  it  as  daily  on 
Dec.  11,  1907,  died  at  his  home 
here  July  11  at  the  age  of  78. 
Other  executive  appointments  were 
those  of  Harold  G.  Long,  member 
of  the  staff  since  1911,  as  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  publisher,  and  C.  R. 
Matthews,  as  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer. 

Directors  are  Mrs.  Alma  Buch¬ 
anan,  widow  of  the  senator,  and 
Donald  W.  Buchanan  of  Ottawa, 
oldest  son  of  the  senator. 

Mr.  Matthews  has  been  37  years 
with  the  Herald.  Mr.  Long  has 
been  general  manager  for  seven 
years. 

Administrative  duties  are  to  be 
handled  by  Mr.  Buchanan  as  edi¬ 
tor.  He  will  also  continue  as  man¬ 
aging  editor.  He  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  on  the  Canadian 
Press  before  the  war.  He  served  as 
an  officer  in  the  Royal  Canadian 
Navy  and  later  worked  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Ottawa  Citizen  and 
Kingston  Whig-Standard. 

The  cornerstone  of  a  $235,000 
elementary  school  named  after  the 
late  Senator  Buchanan  will  be  laid 
Sept.  22. 


On  FW  Sales  Staff 

Family  Weekly,  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment,  announces  the  addition  of 
Don  Francisco  Jr.  to  its  eastern 
sales  force. 
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y% 

are 


more  people 
drinking  milk 
this  year 


Milk  is  more  popular  during  all  times  of  the  day,  with  both  men  and  women, 
with  all  age  groups. 

This  increased  use  of  milk  as  a  beverage  was  reported  by  Alfred  Politz  Re¬ 
search  Corp.,  Inc.,  after  a  nationwide  cross-section  survey  of  consumer  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  dairy  products. 

This  same  market  research  is  being  used  by  the  American  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion  to  build  a  sound  approach  to  its  new  advertising  campaign. 

More  than  8000  U.  S.  housewives  are  helping  write  the  ads  which  are  reach¬ 
ing  millions  of  Americans.  When  the  Politz  researchers  asked  “About  how’ 
much  milk  you  ought  to  drink  each  day  this  time  of  the  year?”,  this  was 
their  answer : : 


No.  of  Glasses 
Each  Day 

1  glass  or  less 

2  glasses 

3  glasses  or  more 


Average  Daily  Drinking  Should  Drink  on  an 
(Based  on  all  people)  Average  Day 


66.4%  18.3% 

17.4%  34.2% 

16.2%  47.5% 


53%  of  the  people  believe  that  less  than  three 
glasses  of  milk  each  day  is  adequate.  While 
47%  now  recognize  the  need  of  at  least  three 
glasses,  less  than  half  of  this  group  actually 
drinks  that  much. 


On  the  basis  of  this  research,  the  American 
Dairy  Association  is  urging  consumers  to  “drink 
at  least  three  glasses  of  milk  every  day.” 
This  sound,  business-like  approach  is  getting 
results. 


A  message  paid  for  by  dairy  farmers  across  the  nation — 
part  of  their  own  program  of  service  and  research  for  the  public. 

American  Dairy  Association 

Voice  of  the  Dairy  Farmer 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

*Small  Voice*  Decision 
Deplored  As  Illogical 


dently,  listed  73  UHF  permits  re¬ 
turned  since  July  1,  1952,  among 
89  deletions  from  the  558  televis¬ 
ion  grants. 

Anthony’s  petition  pointed  out 
engineering  difficulties  in  provid¬ 
ing  adequate  transmitter  facilities 
for  the  UHF  stations  in  the  Boston 
coastal  area. 


The  newly-stated  “small  voice” 
criterion  in  the  FCC’s  denial  of  a 
television  grant  to  Columbia  Em¬ 
pire  Telecasters,  Inc.  of  Portland, 
Ore.,  already  has  some  newspaper 
publishers  straining  their  vocal 
chords  in  expressions  of  amaze¬ 
ment  and  despair. 

There  have  been  decisions 
against  newspaper  -  affiliated  appli¬ 
cants  on  the  ground  that  the  own¬ 
ers  of  the  print  medium  would 
have  too  much  control  over  the 
broadcast  medium;  now  the  Com¬ 
mission,  in  a  final  ruling  (E&P, 
July  31,  page  10),  finds  that  the 
executives  of  the  Oregon  Journal 
would  have  “only  a  relatively  small 
voice”  in  the  affairs  of  Columbia 
Empire  Telecasters,  and,  on  that 
ground,  chooses  a  non-newspaper 
applicant,  Oregon  Television,  Inc. 

Nearly  Half  Interest 

Actually,  the  owners  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal  would  have  “only” 
47'/>%  interest  in  the  television 
station  company.  Commissioner 
Robert  Bartley,  dissenting,  accused 
his  fellow  commissioners  of  failing 
to  apply  previously  -  stated  prin¬ 
ciples  to  the  facts  in  the  case. 

“Unlike  the  majority,”  he  said, 
“1  would  give  controlling  weight  to 
the  ‘outstanding  record  of  perform¬ 
ance’  of  Columbia's  largest  stock¬ 
holders  in  ‘meeting  and  giving  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  needs  of  the  Port¬ 
land  community’  in  their  broadcast 
(KPOJ)  and  newspaper  opera¬ 
tions  .  .  .  not  only  as  indicative  of 
their  awareness  of  the  needs  of  the 
community,  but  also  as  to  the  re¬ 
liance  which  may  be  placed  upon 
them  in  relation  to  carrying  out 
their  program  commitments.” 

Chairman  Rossel  Hyde  dissented 
also,  but  did  not  write  a  statement; 
Commissioners  Sterling  and  Hen- 
nock  didn’t  participate  in  the  de¬ 
cision  which  accepted  the  findings 
of  the  Examiner. 


UNITED  PRESS 


William  W.  Knight,  a  resident 
of  Portland  since  1946  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Journal  since  1953 
(general  manager  before  that),  is 
chairman  of  Columbia’s  board  of 
directors.  The  FCC  noted  (from 
the  hearing  record  of  over  a  year 
ago)  that  Mr.  Knight  does  not  in¬ 
tend  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  day-to-day  operation  of  the 
station  but  he  expects  to  be  active 
as  an  officer  and  director  and  to 
hold  himself  available  on  a  day-to- 
day  basis  for  consultation  about 
the  station’s  affairs. 

It  was  recalled  that  Maria  C. 
Jackson,  90-year-old  chairman  of 
the  Journal’s  board  and  owner  of 
more  than  50%  of  the  Journal 
Publishing  Company,  attends  stock¬ 
holder  meetings  regularly  and  di¬ 
rectors’  meetings  frequently.  Her 
son,  Philip  L.  Jackson,  testified  that 
his  mother  had  acted  only  in  an 
“honorary  manner”  while  he  was 
publisher.  He  died  in  February, 
1953. 

The  Commission  ruling  com¬ 
mented  that  “in  other  circum¬ 
stances”  it  would  favor  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  petition  but  in  this  case 
“we  do  not  believe  that  the  record 
of  past  operation  of  KPOJ  and  the 
Oregon  Journal  should  be  made  a 
decisional  factor.” 

More  Diversified 
Conceding  that  none  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  successful  ap¬ 
plicant,  Oregon,  have  had  any  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  operation  of  a 
broadcast  station,  the  FCC  ma¬ 
jority  noted,  in  contrast  with  Co¬ 
lumbia’s  proposal  to  utilize  KPOJ 
and  Oregon  Journal  services: 

“None  of  the  Oregon  programs 
appear  to  have  any  Portland  coun¬ 
terpart  and  Oregon’s  proposed  op¬ 
eration  would  therefore  provide 
opportunity  for  a  more  diversified 
expression  of  local  activities  and 
interests.  We  are  impressed  with 
this  view  particularly  in  the  light 
of  our  preference  on  the  basis 
of  diversification  of  control  of  the 
media  of  news  communications.” 

The  whole  reasoning  for  the 
decision  appeared  to  be  “somewhat 
illogical”  to  Commissioner  Bartley. 
Nor  could  the  Journal’s  stock  own¬ 
ership  and  executive  participation 
hardly  be  called  a  “small  voice”  in 
the  direction  of  Columbia’s  affairs, 
he  said. 

2  UHF  for  1  VHF 

E.  Anthony  &  Sons,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard-Times  and  other  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  region,  would  give  up 
two  UHF  permits  to  get  one  VHF 
(Channel  12)  outlet  in  an  applica¬ 
tion  filed  this  week  with  FCC. 

The  latest  official  report,  inci- 


Clarksburg  Review  Sought 

Cecil  B.  Highland,  publisher  of 
Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Exponent 
and  Telegram,  asked  the  F(jc  this 
week  to  review  the  decision  in 
which  it  granted  a  TV  permit  to 
Ohio  Valley  Broadcasting  Cor¬ 
poration,  an  affiliate  of  the  Ogden 
group  of  newspapers.  Mr.  High¬ 
land’s  petition  cited  several  alleged 
errors  in  the  FCC  procedure  and 
sought  a  further  opportunity  to 
press  the  issue  of  media  monopoly. 

The  publisher  also  contended 
the  Commission  ignores  the  reali¬ 
ties  by  refusing  to  consider  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  television  service  pro¬ 
vided  by  a  cable  company.  He  as¬ 
serted  that  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Act  conferred  regulatory 
jurisdiction  over  such  cable  cor¬ 
porations  upon  the  FCC. 

■ 

Open  Cauciis  Move 
Beaten  in  20-5  Vote 

Milwaukee 
By  a  vote  of  20  to  5,  members 
of  the  Common  Council  last  week 
expressed  their  intention  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  practice  of  secret  caucus 
prior  to  open  business  meetings. 
(E  &  P,  July  31,  page  52.) 

The  vote  followed  a  sharp  de¬ 
bate  on  a  resolution  offered  by 
Alderman  Matt  Schimenz  which 
spelled  out  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal’s  crusade  for  opening  up  to  re¬ 
porters  all  meetings  where  public 
business  is  transacted. 

Severe  criticism  was  heaped  up¬ 
on  the  Journal  by  foes  of  the 
resolution  and  one  called  for  legis¬ 
lative  investigation  of  the  news¬ 
paper  on  the  ground  that  the  Jour¬ 
nal  was  “leading  us  down  the  road 
to  fascism.”  The  Journal  covered 
the  debate  in  detail,  and  asked  edi¬ 
torially:  “If  there’s  nothing  to  cov¬ 
er  up  in  the  caucus,  what  are  the 
majority  of  the  aldermen  afraid 
of?” 

■ 

Wilkes-Barre  Guild 
Gets  $22,725  Strike  Aid 

Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 
In  16  weeks  of  the  strike  which 
has  shut  down  the  Wilkes-Barre 
Publishing  Company’s  daily  and 
Sunday  newspapers,  the  local 
Newspaper  Guild  received  $22,725 
in  voluntary  contributions  to  the 
defense  fund,  members  were  in¬ 
formed  this  week. 

Largest  single  unit  donation,  $1,- 
579,  has  come  from  guild  mem¬ 
bers  employed  on  the  Sunday  In¬ 
dependent.  the  financial  report 
showed.  Guild  locals  throughout 
the  country,  and  many  individuals, 
have  sent  contributions  ranging 
from  SI  to  $1,500. 


Southam  Notes  ^ 
Expense  Climb 
Is  Tapering  Off 

Ottawa 

Shareholders  of  Southam  Com¬ 
pany  Limited  were  advised  this 
week,  in  an  interim  statement  cov¬ 
ering  the  first  half  of  1954,  that 
the  upward  climb  of  expenses  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  tapered  off. 

Philip  S.  Fisher,  president  of  the 
company,  reported  increases  in  cir- 
culation  for  the  seven  Southam 
newspapers,  a  new  record  level  of 
advertising  linage,  and  a  depressed 
condition  in  the  general  printing 
business. 

“Expenses  have  continued  up¬ 
ward,”  he  said,  “but  the  rate  of 
increase  has  been  less  than  a  year 
ago.  In  the  aggregate,  our  expenses 
and  our  revenues  increased  almost 
equally,  with  the  result  that  net 
revenues  for  the  period  just  frac¬ 
tionally  exceeded  those  of  last 
year.” 

On  gross  revenues  of  $14,032,- 
978  in  the  first  half  of  1954  the 
company  realized  a  net  profit  of 
$1,062,402,  as  compared  with  gross 
of  $13,445,689  and  net  of  $1,057,- 
575  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1953.  Income  taxes  were  lower 
this  year  by  about  $13,000 — down 
from  $1,029,000. 

General  operating  expenditures 
amounted  to  $11,554,396  in  1954 
and  $10,949,973  in  1953.  Net 
profit  amounted  to  $1.41  per  share 
both  years. 

Dividends  of  $600,000  were  paid 
this  year,  as  compared  with  $487,- 
500  in  1953  and  $400,(X)0  worth 
of  5%  redeemable  debentures  were 
retired  this  year,  leaving  the  value 
of  debentures  outstanding  at  $3,- 
600,000.  Also  $280,000  was  spent 
on  plant. 

H.  S.  Southam's  Estate 
Valued  at  $1,046,968 

Harry  S.  Southam,  deceased 
publisher  of  the  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Ci¬ 
tizen,  has  left  an  estate  valued  at 
$1,046,968.  His  widow,  Mrs.  Li¬ 
lias  Southam,  receives  the  use  of 
Casa  Loma,  situated  in  residential 
Rockcliffe,  and  other  family  pro¬ 
perty,  including  automobiles  as 
well  as  a  life  annuity  of  $8,000  a 
year. 

After  provisiofLs  for  bequests, 
the  trustees  are  to  set  up  an  invest¬ 
ment  fund,  out  of  which  an  an¬ 
nuity  is  to  be  paid  to  Mrs.  South¬ 
am  and  the  remainder  divided  into 
four  equal  parts  for  the  children: 
Gordon  T.  Southam,  Robert  W. 
Southam,  publisher  of  the  Citizen; 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Toller;  and  Mrs.  D.  K. 
MacTavish. 


La.  Paper  Gets  Plaque 

Monroe.  La. 
The  Monroe  News-Star-World 
for  “promoting  Americanism 
through  the  press”  recently  received 
the  first  annual  journalism  award 
plaque  from  the  Louisiana  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  .American  Legion. 
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owned  by  Buffalo  Evening  News 


WFMY-TVJ 

:  J  •!  I 
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owned  by  GREENSBORO  DAILY  NEWS 
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J  KANSAS  CITY 


KANSAS  CITY  STAR. 


owned  by 


WTMJ-TV 


lAKE 

MICMGAN 


owned  by  THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


Harrington,  Righter  and  Parsons, Inc. 

New  York 
Chicago 
San  Francisco 

television  —  the  only  medium  we  serve 


These  successful  stations  recognize  the 
important  differences  among  media,  and 
retain  Harrington,  Righter  &  Parsons  as  their 
exclusive  television  representative  to  serve  their 
TV  properties.  (This  wisdom  is  shared  by  the 
non-newspaper  owners  of  WAAM  and  WMTW 
who  also  know  the  merits  of  representation 
devoted  exclusively  to  television. ) 

JV/1i4M  Baltimore 

WBEN-TV  Buffalo 
WFMY-TV  Greensboro 
WDAF-TV  Kansas  City 
WHAS-TV  Louisville 
WTMJ.TF  Milwaukee 
WMTW  Mt.  Washington 
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“This  means  that  the  TV  photog-  he  returned  with  Sheriff  N.  p. 
rapher  must  be  more  critical  in  Cavett. 

lighting  as  compared  to  the  light-  “Cavett  immediately  said,  ‘i 
ing  technique  of  the  Stillman  shoot-  order  you  not  to  take  this  man’s 
ing  black  and  white.”  picture.  I  told  Cavett,  ‘I  believe  1 

Merle  thought  a  minute,  for  a  have  the  right  to.’ 
while  forgetting  the  mechanics.  He  “Shortly  afterward,  I  took  a 
was  concerned  with  the  human-in-  photograph  of  Gilchrist.  Imme- 
terest  element,  the  public-relations  diately  Cavett  demanded  the  film, 
angle,  the  heartbeat  touch— call  it  and,  grabbing  me  by  the  right 
what  you  will.  arm,  attempted  to  force  the  camera 

“The  TV  cameraman,”  he  said,  from  me. 

“is  given  preference  by  the  public  “Cavett  shoved  me  through  a 
where  both  TV  and  newspaper  rear  door  into  a  small  hallway,  at 
photographers  are  on  the  scene.  which  time  a  deputy  sheriff  grab- 
“People  are  still  fascinated  by  bed  me  by  the  left  arm. 
the  comparatively  new  medium  of  ‘The  deputy  sheriff  said, ‘Give  us 
TV  and  give  the  newsreeler  best  that  camera  or  else.’ 
positions  and  considerations.”  “At  that  moment,  I  forced  a 

This  hasn't  hurt  the  competitive  rear  door  open  and  returned  to 
situation  in  his  hometown,  he  said,  the  clerk’s  office,  pulling  the  sheriff 
“In  Johnstown,  the  Stillman  and  with  me,  thinkmg  if  I 

TVman  get  along  famously.”  (This  were  going  to  be  roughed  up  1 
shouldn’t  be  difficult,  unless  Merle  have  witnesses 

isn’t  on  speaking  terms  with  him-  ^  called  attention  to  several  per- 
self.  On  local,  small  stuff,  he’s  ^"s  in  the  clerks  office  that  I  was 
both  Stillman,  for  the  newspaper,  hemg  manhandl^.  I  told  the 
and  TVman  for  the  station.)  ^  .‘h'nk  Im  m  the  right. 

Coming  right  down  to  a  choice,  ^  'hmk  you  are  in  the  right!’ 
Merle,  which  would  you  rather  “To  which  the  sheriff  replied,  ‘I 
handle— TV  or  still  camera?  don’t  care  whether  I  am  in  the 

“Personally,  in  shooting  straight  right  or  not.’  The  sheriff  and  the 
news,”  he  said,  “I’d  rather  handle  deputy  then  escorted  me  to  the 
a  motion-picture  camera  than  a  sheriff’s  downstairs  office.  Shortly 
still  one.  But  for  shooting  features  afterwards,  I  left  the  office  saying, 
and  commercials,  I’d  rather  be  ‘I  don’t  think  you  have  the  right 
using  the  still  camera.”  lo  hold  me  here.’ 

“Returning  to  the  sheriff’s  office 
Disturbing  the  Peace?  with  Nargarrell  about  30  minutes’ 

The  Long  Version  'aler,  I  was  served  with  a  warrant 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


TV  Cameraman  Given 
Preference!  Agnello 

By  James  L  Collings 


The  swarthy,  hairy-chested,  depth  of  focus  than  the  Stillman 
serious-minded  ex-sports  editor  has. 

now  is  both  still  and  TV  camera-  The  stillmen,  then,  have  to  be 
man,  and  you  ask  more  critical  when  focusing  than 

him  to  compare  Ibe  TV  cameramen,  who  use  the 

movie  work  with  standard  one-inch  or  wide-angle 

Speed  Graphic.  |  lens. 

The  answers  “Even  when  the  newsreeler 

don’t  come  hard  switches  to  a  three-inch  or  four- 

to  Merle  Agnello  ^  inch  telephoto  lens,  he  enjoys  bet- 

of  the  Johnstown  #  ter  depth  of  focus  than  the  still 

(Pa.)  Tribune-  %  photog’s  standard  514-inch  lens 

Deniocrat  and  its  under  the  same  lighting  condi- 

affiliate,  WJAC-  tions,”  Merle  said.  “The  Stillman 

TV,  for  he  has  can’t  switch  lenses  as  fast  as  the 

been  a  press  pho-  motion-picture  man  carrying  the 

tographer  for  ®  usual  three-turret  camera.” 

more  than  17  years  and  since  The  lighting  setups  for  both  TV 

1953,  has  been  doing  all  the  TV  photographers,  he  said, 

shwting  for  the  station.  pretty  much  the  same,  espe- 

In  shooting  stills,  he  said,  the  ^ially  in  smaller  cities, 
photographer  must  pick  out  the  „ ,  . , 

peak  action  of  the  story.  If  he  .  ^he  stillman,  he  said,  can  use 
misses  the  ‘exact  instant,’  he’s  had  extensions  and  pop 

jjj  flashbulbs  to  make  his  feature  or 

'  „  •  .  .  .  .  commercial  pix  for  newspapers. 

But  in  shooting  movies,  the  jy  fiim-shooter  must  set  up 
camerarn^an  can  let  his  camera  roll,  photoflood  lamps  to  light  a  sim- 
getting  the  peak  of  the  action,  and  ji^j.  ^j.  j^^ger  area.  Thus  the  equip- 
then  some,  provided,  of  course,  he  ^lent  carried  by  a  still  photogra- 
had  anticipated  such  peak  mo-  lighter  and  more  portable 

ments  by  letting  his  camera  roll  jhan  that  carried  by  the  TV  cam- 
prior  to  the  exact  instant.  eraman 

The  Stillman,  he  continued,  can  “The  stillman  can  get  away  with 
be  off  one  or  two  stops  in  his  ex-  (f,g  ^j^g  jjgi^j  ^  g^j^  jj^g 

posure,  then  correct  his  mistake  newsreeler  using  a  Frezzo  light 
m  printing.  The  newsreels  doesn  t  ^j^h  power  pack  on  his  back  no 
have  this  latitude.  If  he  s  off,  well—  ,arger  or  heavier  than  the  Strob 
“Correction  latitude,”  Merle  ex-  power-unit  of  the  stillman. 
plained,  “is  not  fe^ible  in  mak-  .-But  the  Stillman’s  brightness 
ing  a  reversal  film.  The  newsreeler  range  in  a  picture — relation  of 
could  use  some  control  in  printing  highlights  to  shadows,  that  is — can 
from  a  negative  if  he  souped  the  (,g  niuch  greater  than  that  of  TV 
negative  originally,  but  usually  he  The  movie-film  cameraman 

have  time  to  soup  his  own  rnust  keep  his  brightness-range  in 
,  ,  ,  lighting  no  greater  than  four  tc 

So  far  as  lenses  are  concerned,  Q^e,  whereas  the  newspaper  pho 
he  said,  ^e  shorter  fwal  length  tographer  can  go  to  almost  any 
one  used  by  the  TV  photographer  limit, 
gives  him  more  “elbow  room”  on 
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ANOTHER  ACE! 


KODAK  SUPER  PANCHRO-PRESS 
TYPE  B  FILM 


KODAK  ROYAL  PAN  FILM 


Code  Notch 


Code  Notch 

i  i}i 


Now,  the  new  Kodak  Royal  Pan  Film  ranges 
alongside  your  old  favorite,  Kodak  Super  Pan- 
chro-Press  Type  B — for  years  the  accepted 
standard  for  news  photography.  Royal  Pan  in* 
creases  your  chances  of  doing  still  greater  work 
— especially  when  you  need  great  speed  or 
when  light  conditions  are  difficult. 

Royal  Pan  is  not  just  the  evolutionary  "next 


step”  from  Super  Panchro-Press.  It’s  a  totally 
new  him.  It  gives  you  all  the  latitude  and  uni¬ 
formity  you  habitually  expect  of  Super  Panchro- 
Press,  and  nearly  twice  its  speed.  Its  shadow 
detail,  its  excellent  separation  in  highlight  areas 
will  open  your  eyes  to  new  possibilities  in  press 
photography.  And  its  processing  time  is  short, 
speeding  delivery  of  finished  prints. 


Both  Kodak  Super  Panchro-Press  Type  B  and  Kodak  Royal  Pan 
Films  are  available  from  your  dealer  in  all  standard  sheet  sizes. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


CIRCULATION 


ICMA  *Repeaters*  Tell 
About  Carrier  Programs 


By  J.  J.  Kelleher 

Circulation  Director 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 

Times 


As  YOU  know,  our  program  takes 
in  about  every  possible  activity 
for  a  boy,  with  the  thought  in  mind 
not  to  take  time 
away  from  his 
school  work  or 
duties  at  home. 

Of  course,  during 
the  Summer  va¬ 
cation,  baseball 
twice  a  week  in 
regularly  sched¬ 
uled  games  and 
our  trips  to  the 
exclusive  Tabor 
Academy,  also  Kelleher 
twice  a  week,  for 
baseball,  swimming,  and  boating, 
keep  our  boys  very  busy  and  we 
hope,  out  of  mischief. 

Our  program  is  fundamentally 
the  same,  with  a  little  twist  now 
and  then.  We  believe  that  we  owe 
it  to  the  boy  when  he  starts  on  a 
route  to  do  everything  possible  to 
make  his  first  business  venture  a 
success  and  not  only  on  a  financial 
basis.  We  try  to  help  our  boys 
form  good  habits  of  thrift,  punc¬ 
tuality,  diplomacy,  dependability 
and  honesty,  by  combining  work 
with  scheduled  recreation. 


Winning  Combination 

Possibly,  we  have  found  a  win¬ 
ning  combination  of  work  and 
play.  If  our  program  does  nothing 
else,  but  keep  boys  so  busy  that 
they  do  not  have  time  to  get  into 
trouble,  it  will  have  been  worth 
while. 


(Full  details  of  the  Standard- 
Times’  carrier  program  appeared 
in  E&P  for  Aug.  8,  1953,  page  48). 

The  Standard-Times  won  in  the 
40,000  to  75,000  circulation  cate¬ 
gory. 


with 


HOKOR  BOXESJ 
C  ROUTi  TUBES 
PISPtAY  RAciS^ 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  PRICES 


A  DIVISION  OF 

STEa  CITY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


Editor’s  Note;  This  is  the  first 
of  three  articles  dealing  with  car¬ 
rier  programs  of  newspapers  win¬ 
ning  first  honors  in  the  ICMA 
Newspaperboy  Promotion  Contest. 
The  first  article  is  a  combination  of 
two  papers  which  have  been  con¬ 
sistent  winners:  New  Bedford 
(Mass.)  Standard-Times  for  the 
seventh  consecutive  year,  and 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  Evening  Post 
and  News  and  Courier  for  the 
third  straight  year. 


Improvements  Noted 
In  Charleston  Plan 
By  C.  B.  Williams 
Circulation  Manager 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  Post  and 
News  &  Courier 

The  newspaperboy  program  of 
the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and 
Courier  and  Evening  Post  pays 
rich  dividends  in 
carrier  loyalty 
and  community 
goodwill. 

Such  a  program 
cannot  be  static 
if  it  is  to  hold 
the  interest  of 
boys  from  12  to 
18  years  old.  It 
need  not  be.  Its 
variety  may  be  as 
infinite  as  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the 
hundreds  of  boys  it  is  designed  to 
attract.  Each  year  should  produce 
a  new  model. 

Real  Payoff  at  Home 
Our  work,  of  course,  was  given  a 
tremendous  boost  when  news  of 
the  first  honorable  mention  award 
came  in  from  the  Murray  Bay  con¬ 
vention  in  1950.  To  be  sure,  we 
have  worked  each  year  since  then 
with  an  eye  on  ICMA  honors  (first 
place  at  Oklahoma  City — ^first  at 
Mackinac  Island — ^first  at  Day¬ 
tona  Beach).  But  we  realized  early 
that  the  real  payoff  was  at  home 
among  our  boys  and  in  our  circu¬ 
lation  totals. 

A  sales  gain  of  144  per  cent 
since  I  became  circulation  man¬ 
ager  has  been  achieved  entirely 
through  our  boy  organization. 
Three  price  hurdles  likewise  have 
been  taken  with  the  aid  of  car¬ 
riers  only. 

Scholarship  Program  New 

As  our  scholarship  program  is 
only  one  year  old,  its  first  fruits 
are  just  now  appearing.  College 
grades  of  both  men  who  received 
the  1953  awards  averaged  above 
“B,”  and  in  1954  two  more  scholar¬ 
ships  went  to  excellent  carriers. 
Each  grant  is  $250  a  year  for  four 
years. 


Williams 


The  Post  and  Courier  Founda¬ 
tion  Scholarship  Plan,  which  has 
already  proved  its  worth  as  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  goodwill,  has  attracted 
much  favorable  attention  from 
parents  and  educators  locally  and 
from  newspapermen  nationally.  We 
work  the  scholarship  theme  into 
all  large-scale  carrier  activities  to 
keep  the  idea  constantly  in  our 
boys’  minds  so  as  to  produce  bet¬ 
ter  grades  in  school  and  better  rec¬ 
ords  as  newspaperboys. 

Open  House 

Both  papers  used  pictures  of 
the  1953  winners  and  their  parents, 
made  at  a  Parents’  Night  “open 
house,”  at  which  carriers  and  par¬ 
ents  received  scholarship  data 
when  they  came  to  see  a  display 
of  the  1953  ICMA  plaque  and  the 
26  prize-winning  posters.  The  1954 
winners,  with  their  parents,  were 
pictured  in  both  papers  after 
awards  were  announced  by  princi¬ 
pals  at  their  commencement  exer¬ 
cises. 

Newspaper  stories,  with  pictures, 
keep  parents  and  educators  aware 
of  our  interest  in  education.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  we  recently  have  started 
adding  Scouting  data  to  our  car¬ 
rier  features.  When  a  carrier  be¬ 
comes  an  Eagle  Scout,  his  picture 
and  a  story  are  printed  in  the 
newspaper  he  delivers.  In  June  we 
ran  a  five-column  display  ad  fea¬ 
turing  four  Eagle  Scouts  who  are 
also  excellent  newspaperboys, 
stressing  the  savings-account  as¬ 
pect  of  route  management.  This  ad 
brought  an  unsolicited  letter  to  the 
editor,  from  the  president  of  the 
local  Scout  council,  giving  high 
praise  to  our  newspapers’  promo¬ 
tion  program. 

Two  of  our  Eagle  Scouts  won 
wrist  watches  in  a  newspaperboys’ 
essay  contest  conducted  by  the 
Charleston  Elks’  Lodge.  The  Elks 
awarded  the  watches  at  a  dinner 
meeting,  and  the  newspapers  han¬ 
dled  all  details  of  the  contest.  Es¬ 
says  were  on  “A  Newspaperboy’s 
Part  in  Keeping  Americans  In¬ 
formed.”  Publicity  given  to  the 
contest,  linking  schools.  Scouts, 
El^s  and  newspaperboy  activities, 
gave  our  program  another  boost. 

Increased  emphasis  on  improv¬ 
ing  relations  with  parents  of  car¬ 
riers  has  paid  off  in  many  ways. 
One  is  the  cooperation  with  our 
supervisors  when  we  invite  boys  to 
meetings.  This  Summer,  for  in¬ 
stance,  city  carriers  were  asked  to 
the  office  in  small  groups  for  sales 
meetings.  The  attendance  at  al¬ 
most  every  meeting  was  100  per 
cent.  Even  more  important,  the 
attitude  of  the  boys  has  been  no¬ 
ticeably  good — and  their  work  on 
routes  has  helped  to  combat  “Sum¬ 
mer  slump.” 

During  our  two  major  circula¬ 
tion  drives,  the  “Ace-Carrier  Con¬ 
test”  and  the  “Newspaperboys’ 
Christmas  Contest,”  our  carriers 
have  responded  unusually  well. 
Some  of  the  credit  for  getting  boys 
to  meetings  and  out  on  routes  solic¬ 
iting  must  go  to  parents. 


When  “Ace-Carrier”  cash  prizei 
were  awarded  this  year,  fathers  of 
the  winners  were  with  their  sons. 
Other  fathers  came  because  their 
sons  had  worked  extra  hard  in  the 
contest  so  that  they  could  invite 
their  fathers.  This  year,  instead  of 
having  a  banquet  indoors,  we  serv¬ 
ed  hot  dinners  aboard  an  excursion 
boat.  The  boys  and  their  fathers 
liked  the  “floating  picnic”  idea. 

New  ideas  for  feeding  boys  are 
worth  thinking  up  and  trying.  We 
found  last  Christmas  that  our  out- 
of-town  guests  (and  winners  of 
our  Christmas  sales  contest)  were 
delighted  with  a  meal  at  a  hotel  on 
Charleston’s  famous  Battery.  Each 
guest  was  invited  to  eat  as  much 
as  he  could — and  the  choice  of 
attractive  dishes  was  almost  be¬ 
wildering.  The  “prestige”  factor, 
plus  quantity  and  quality  of  food, 
made  the  meal  a  memorable  oc¬ 
casion.  Yet  it  cost  little  more  than 
a  routine  dinner. 

Christmas  Quiz 

At  Christmas  we  tried  for  vari¬ 
ety  in  entertainment  at  our  annual 
party.  We  added  a  quiz  show 
(que.stions  based  on  knowledge  of 
local  papers)  and  a  paper-rolling 
contest,  letting  carriers  compete 
for  prizes.  Both  events  went  over 
well  with  the  audience.  We  re¬ 
peated  the  Amateur  Show  (musi¬ 
cians  and  singers  from  our  carrier 
force)  because  boys  like  it,  and 
again  we  gave  away  individual 
gifts — one  to  each  guest.  We 
awarded  two  newspaperboy  bicy¬ 
cles  as  top  presents. 

Last  Newspaperboy  Day,  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  cooperated  in 
the  entertainment  of  newspaper¬ 
boys.  Out-of-town  carriers  and  dis¬ 
tributors,  accompanied  by  a  group 
of  local  merit-pin  winners,  made 
a  tour  of  the  Charleston  Naval 
Shipyard  in  buses  supplied  by  the 
Navy,  which  even  furnished  re¬ 
freshments  aboard  a  ship.  At  Fort 
Jackson,  Columbia,  S.  C.,  the  Army 
welcomed  visiting  carriers  and  put 
on  a  military  exhibition  for  them. 
In  Charleston  a  dinner  was  served 
to  carriers  before  they  went  to  the 
stadium  to  see  a  college  football 
game.  At  the  dinner  an  Elks  dele¬ 
gation  announced  the  opening  of 
their  essay  contest.  Six  typical 
newspaperboys  were  honored  in  a 
feature  story,  with  pictures,  show¬ 
ing  them  as  successful  young  busi¬ 
nessmen. 

Problems  Discussed 

This  year  we  opened  a  new  meet¬ 
ing  room  in  our  plant  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  group  consisting  of  city 
carriers.  We  told  them  some  of  our 
problems,  encouraged  them  to  tell 
us  some  of  theirs.  Supervisors 
were  present  to  give  advice,  and 
the  meeting  was  a  decided  success. 
As  one  result,  some  of  the  boys 
won  large  cash  prizes  in  the  “Ace- 
Carrier  Contest.” 

Most  of  our  program  concerns 
active  carriers,  but  we  do  not  for¬ 
get  our  best  boys  after  they  have 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Here’s  one  place 
where  today’s  dollar 
goes  further 


In  the  fondly-remembered  time  of  the  nickel  trolley  and 
the  2b^  T-bone,  gasoline  for  dad’s  1925  model  cost 
about  18^  a  gallon  (excluding  taxes).  Sounds  like  a  bar¬ 
gain — yet  it  really  cost  more  than  today’s  gasoline.  The 
reason  is  clear  when  you  keep  this  fact  in  mind:  You 
fill  your  car’s  tank  with  gasoline,  but  what  you’re  actu¬ 
ally  buying  is  mileage.  Naturally,  you’d  rather  pay  $1 
a  gallon  for  gas  that  gave  you  100  miles  a  gallon  than 
buy  lOff  gas  that  delivered  only  5  miles  to  the  gallon. 
And  that’s  why  today’s  gasoline  costs  less  than  motor 
fuel  of  1925  ...  it  gives  you  more  miles  to  the  dollar.  Re¬ 
search  by  companies  such  as  Standard  Oil  Company  of 


California  has  improved  gasoline  spectacularly  over 
the  years.  This  better  motor  fuel  made  more  efficient 
auto  engines  possible,  and  together  they  give  you  up 
to  50%  better  mileage  than  motorists  got  in  the  ’20’s. 
On  top  of  that,  competition  between  oil  companies  has 
helped  to  hold  down  gasoline  prices.  Since  1925,  they’ve 
risen  only  20%  (excluding  taxes)  while  food  has  gone 
up  70%,  clothing  63%,  and  the  cost  of  living  53%. 
Compared  to  practically  anything  else  you  buy,  gaso- 
oline  is  still  a  bargain.  Any  way  you  look  at  it,  your 
money  goes  further  when  it  goes  for  today’s  finer  gaso¬ 
line  that  gives  you  more  miles  to  the  dollar. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

•  2^  c^'/t/anniH^  a/teati  /o  Aeive  ^Ci€  Se/lel 
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PROMOTION 


Reprints^  Clips  Can 
Spur  Reader  Promotion 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 

Do  YOU  MAKE  IT  easy  for  people  of  occasional  readers  or  non-read- 
to  get  clippings  out  of  your  news-  ers,  they  are  an  excellent  sample 
paper  of  items  they  read  and  ne-  of  your  product, 
glected  to  clip  at  the  time?  Do  you  One  thing  you  have  to  watch  is 
actively  promote  reprints  of  spe-  cost.  Reprints  can  run  you  into 
cial  articles  or  series?  There’s  good  money,  depending  on  your  shop.  If 
reader  promotion  in  clippings  and  you  can  charge  for  them — ^which 
in  reprints,  and  if  your  shop  is  is  not  always  advisable — the  best 
one  in  which  this  kind  of  activity  you  can  hope  is  to  come  out  even, 
can  be  absorbed  efficiently  and  in-  Otherwise,  you  have  to  absorb  it 
expensively,  you  might  well  find  it  as  a  promotional  expense,  but 
worth  while.  usually  a  worthwhile  expense. 


SUMMER  TRAINEES  in  the  Tucson  Daily  Citizen’s  student  re¬ 
porter  program  receive  guidance  from  William  A.  Small,  Jr.,  assistant 
to  the  publisher.  Here,  Marie  Montiel  and  Diana  Weinzapfel  go  over 
some  copy  with  him. 


Dorothy  Kilgallen,  you’ll  recall, 
made  this  telling  point  about  news¬ 
papers  versus  television  during  last 
year’s  newspaper  strike  in  New 
York — you  can’t  clip  a  television 
program,  or  a  radio  program  for 
that  matter,  and  paste  it  in  your 
hat. 

And  we  shall  never  forget  a  din¬ 
ner  we  attended  several  years  ago 
at  which  a  dozen  professional  men 
sat  at  table,  a  b^k  publisher,  a 
lawyer,  a  doctor,  etc.  After  they’d 
talked  about  the  coming  weekend’s 
football,  they  got  on  some  hot  is¬ 
sue  in  the  current  news.  And  al¬ 
most  as  a  man,  they  reached  into 
their  pockets  and  pulled  out  clip¬ 
pings  of  items  and  columns  and 
editorials  from  the  newspapers 
they  read.  It  was  a  tremendous 


Reprint  Makes  It  Easy 

The  reprint,  of  course,  makes  it 
easy  for  people  who  want  to  save 
clippings  of  items  or  a  series.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
people  who  like  to  save  clippings 
who  cannot  be  served  by  reprints 
because  of  the  varied  nature  of 
what  they  want  to  save. 

Many  school  programs  encour¬ 
age  students  to  keep  clipping  scrap¬ 
books — and  here  the  paper  has  an 
opportunity  to  provide,  free  or  at 
cost,  scrapbooks  that  serve  as  con¬ 
stant  reminders  of  the  paper.  One 
paper,  many  years  ago,  used  a  clip¬ 
ping  filebox  as  a  promotion,  sort 
of  a  junior  morgue.  This  idea 
seems  to  have  promotional  value, 
although  it  is  an  expensive  one. 


Daily  Trains 
Ten  Students 
On-The-Beat 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

A  unique  program  of  on-the- 
beat  training  launched  by  the  Tuc¬ 
son  Daily  Citizen  this  Summer  is 
giving  10  high  school  pupils  their 
first  taste  of  practical  newspaper- 
ing. 

For  the  youngsters,  most  of 
whom  are  journalism  students,  the 
eight-week  Summer  program  may 
lay  the  foundation  for  future  news¬ 
paper  careers.  They  pay  no  tui¬ 
tion,  have  no  responsibilities  and 
receive  no  pay.  Their  copy  never 


First  chance  at  trainee  spots  was 
given  to  members  of  the  Citizen’s 
school  board,  a  panel  of  high 
school  journalists  who  write  and 
make  up  a  weekly  school  news 
page  during  the  Winter. 

Reporters  Skeptical 
Student  reporters  will  be  limited 
to  six  next  year,  and  some  com¬ 
petitive  system  will  be  devised  to 
select  them  from  the  applicants. 

Veteran  reporters  on  the  Citizen 
staff  were  at  first  skeptical  of  the 
training  plan  but  most  of  them 
have  become  surprisingly  enthu¬ 
siastic.  Trainees  have  been  less 
trouble  than  anticipated  and  have 
been  well  received  by  contacts  on 
all  of  the  beats. 

In  order  to  make  sure  activi- 


tribute  to  the  daily  newspaper. 

Report  from  W.  Va. 

What  brings  this  to  mind  is  a 
report  we  have  this  week  from 
Norman  T.  Rogers  Jr.,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Huntington  (W.Va.) 
Advertiser  and  Herald-Dispatch, 
about  a  recent  reprint  venture  of 
his. 

The  Advertiser  had  published  a 
series  of  four  pieces  on  coal,  which, 
as  Norm  points  out,  is  hLs  area’s 
lifeblood.  It  chanced  that,  with 
photographic  illustration,  each  of 
the  four  articles  occupied  just  one 
page. 

“We  saved  the  mats,’’  he  writes, 
“recast  the  plates  and  ran  the  four 
pages  as  a  four-page  paper.  When 
we  made  known  that  these  reprints 
were  available,  we  got  well  over 
2,000  orders  from  individuals,  coal 
companies  and  unions.  In  many 
cases,  the  coal  companies  mailed 
them  to  their  employees  as  an  in¬ 
formation  service. 

“Granted  we  didn’t  get  ABC 
credit  for  newspaper  sales,  and  we 
didn’t  get  the  full  newspaper  into 
many  homes — but  we  did  get  our 
name  and  a  sample  of  our  product 
into  a  lot  of  homes  that  we  may 
never  have  reached  before.” 

That’s  one  good  thing  to  bear  in 
mind  about  reprints.  In  the  hands 
of  regular  readers,  they  are  a  con¬ 
stant  reminder  of  the  permanent 
value  of  your  product.  In  the  hands 


To  Make  Newspapers 

Maybe  you  hadn’t  thought  of  it, 
but  to  make  a  newspaper  it  takes 
a  lot  of  things  every  day — people, 
paper,  ink,  even  dragon’s  blood. 
(That’s  that  red  powder,  you  know, 
that  makes  engravers  look  that 
way.) 

Well,  Cy  Dingman,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Rec¬ 
ord,  did  think  about  it  one  day — 
and  as  a  result,  the  Record  is  run¬ 
ning  an  excellent  series  of  single¬ 
column  promotional  ads  that,  he 
reports,  “interested  advertisers  and 
people  in  our  market  generally.” 

‘To  make  the  Record,”  is  the 
headline  used  on  each  ad,  along 
with  a  picture  of  the  two  papers, 
morning  and  evening,  “it  takes  . . 
whatever  it  takes.  One  ad,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  about  people.  Another 
is  about  newspaperboys.  Another 
is  about  paper.  Others  are  about 
proofreader’s  marks,  stereotyping, 
etc.  And  yes,  there’s  one  about 
dragon’s  blood. 

There’s  a  fascination  about  the 
statistics  of  newspaper  making,  and 
Cy  has  caught  it  and  transmitted  it 
in  this  simple  series.  The  ads  are 
well-handled  in  the  rather  con¬ 
stricting  space  of  a  single  column, 
even  to  the  use  of  a  photograph, 
which  just  goes  to  show  that  space 
isn’t  everything,  it’s  what  you  put 
into  the  space  that  matters. 


appears  in  the  Citizen. 

With  no  lectures  and  few  as¬ 
signments,  the  training  program  is 
informal.  Each  trainee  spends  two 
mornings  a  week  with  a  veteran  re¬ 
porter  and  is  expected  to  be  con¬ 
scientious  about  appearing  reg¬ 
ularly  and  on  time. 

Accompany  Newsmen 

Central  idea  of  the  program  is 
to  put  the  student  on  the  beat.  He 
tags  along  as  the  newsman  checks 
his  sources  and  even  sits  in  during 
interviews.  He  makes  his  own 
notes  but  seldom  questions  news 
sources  directly. 

The  trainees  write  their  own 
stories  from  the  notes  they  have 
taken.  They  turn  their  copy  in  di¬ 
rectly  to  William  A.  Small  Jr.,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher,  who  con¬ 
ceived  the  program  and  is  in 
charge  of  it. 

Mr.  Small  edits  the  copy  and 
criticizes  it  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts  it  contains.  From  a  study  of 
his  criticisms,  the  trainees  acquire 
a  better  sense  of  writing  construc¬ 
tion  and  organization  of  facts  into 
a  coherent,  well-paced  news  story. 

Compares  Copy 

Next  step  is  for  the  student  to 
compare  his  copy  with  the  story 
actually  printed  in  the  Citizen.  He 
sees  here,  sometimes,  that  he  has 
completely  overlooked  the  best 
news  angle  in  his  lead  or  has  failed 
to  record  significant  data. 


ties  are  well-paced  during  the  tag- 
along  periods,  some  beat  men  are 
planning  their  work  more  care¬ 
fully. 

■ 

NewS/  Admen  Wages 
Level  Off  in  '54 

Chicago 

Average  wages  of  reporters  and 
advertising  salesmen  leveled  off 
during  the  first  half  of  1954,  but 
office  clerks  and  compositors  made 
average  gains  of  2.55  and  2.35% 
respectively,  according  to  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association’s 
latest  wage  and  salary  survey. 

General  news  reporters’  average 
salaries  are  down  seven  cents  from 
$67.94  in  November,  1953,  to 
$67.87  in  June  of  this  year,  but 
their  average  gain  since  June,  1953, 
is  $2.19  a  week  (3.33%).  Local 
display  ad  salesmen  average  27 
cents  a  week  less  in  the  present 
survey,  with  a  June  average  salary 
of  $75.51  a  week,  a  gain  of  $2.80 
(3.85%).  ) 

Business  office  clerks’  average 
weekly  salaries  rose  from  $43.94  to 
$45.06  between  November  and 
June.  Compositors’  average  hourly 
wages  climbed  2.4  cents  (1.18%) 
over  June,  1953,  to  $2.05  an  hour 
this  year. 

Based  on  a  40-hour  week,  com¬ 
positors  lead  the  field  with  an 
average  of  $82  a  week. 
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Saving  Money  in  Moving  Mail 


Facts  derived  from  the  latest  Cost  Ascertainment  Report 
of  the  U.  S.  Post  Office  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  1953 


About  85  per  cent  of  all  mail  mov¬ 
ing  between  cities  in  the  United 
States  is  carried  by  rail. 


If  the  railroads  moved  this  mail  en¬ 
tirely  free  of  charge  —  and  also  fur¬ 
nished  without  charge  the  traveling 
post  offices  in  which  it  is  sorted  en 
route — the  Post  Office  Department’s 
expenses  would  be  reduced  less  than 
13  per  cent. 


On  first  class  mail — which  is  moved 
between  cities  mainly  by  railroad — 
postal  revenues  exceed^  postal  ex¬ 
penses  by  more  than  $39,000,000. 

On  domestic  air  mail — excluding  air 
parcel  post  —  postal  expenditures 
exceeded  revenues  by  $29,000,000. 
(This  includes  the  subsidy  payment 
of  $27,000,000  which  was  made  in 
1953  by  the  Post  Office  Department 
and  is  to  be  made  in  the  future  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  In¬ 
cluding  air  parcel  post,  the  air  mail 
deficit  was  $42,000,000.) 


For  transportation  of  domestic  air 
mail,  the  airlines  received  an  aver¬ 
age  of  2%  cents  per  piece  —  more 
than  20  times  as  much  as  the  %  of 
one  cent  per  piece  paid  to  railroads. 


INTERCITY 
AAAIL  MOVEMENTS 

85%  BY  RAIL 


Q 


15%  ALL  OTHERS 


Payments  for  railroad 
services  in  moving 
85*/.  of  non-local  moil 

13% 


All  other 
postal  expenses 

87% 


^  Surplus  revenue  on 
first-class  moil 

»39  MILLION 


Deficit  on  air  moil  | 

>29  MILLION 


The  railroads,  handling  the  daily  mails  for  the  40,000  smaller  post 
offices  as  well  as  major  centers,  are  not  only  the  backbone  of  postal 
transportation -they  are  also  the  greatest  bargain  in  moving  the  mails. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS  Transportation  Bldg.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  7.  1954 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Careful  Copywriting 
Spurs  Want  Ad  Results 

By  Daniel  L  Lionel 
CAM,  N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 


“  Take  Time  to  Give.’  I  am 
still  talking  to  copywriters.  Give 
the  reader  what  he  wants  to 
know.” 

“  Take  Time  to  Close  the 
Sale.’  That’s  not  the  newspaper’s 
job.  It’s  the  realtor’s.  Of  course, 
TAKE  TIME  TO  PREPARE  those  clas¬ 
sified  advertisements  that  bring  you 
the  buyer  who  creates  your  com¬ 
missions.” 

The  folder  quotes  a  CAM  who 


copy  it  will  suffer  the  consequences 
of  ultimately  being  cut  off  the 
schedule  completely. 

By  the  same  token  every  first 
newspaper  will  not  draw  equally 
well  for  all  advertisers.  Some  will 
cancel  and  find  a  secure  berth  in 
the  second  paper  alone.  Why? 
Copy  is  often  at  the  root  of  it  too. 
A  hard  working  salesman  on  the 
second  paper  might  be  doing  a 
bang-up  copy  job  for  the  adver- 


Tf  the  advertisers  would  only 
take  the  time  to  write  their  classi¬ 
fied  ads  .  .  said  Larry  Baer,  of 
Baer-Corcoran  Advertising  Agency, 
at  a  luncheon  the  other  day.  “If 
they  haven’t  the  time  to  write  the 
ads  themselves,  we’d  be  glad  to 
write  them  provided  they’d  give  us 
the  material  long  enough  before 
the  newspapers’  deadline  so  that 
we  could  do  a  good  job,”  the  agen¬ 
cy  man  continued. 

‘Take  Time”  is  also  the  title  of 
a  colorful  little  accordion  folder 
prepared  by  CAM  Morton  J.  A. 
MacDonald,  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune  which  is  addressed  to  real 
estate  advertisers  in  an  attempt  to 
improve  the  pulling  power  of  their 
ads. 

The  other  day  this  writer  re¬ 
ceived  a  testimonial  from  one  of 
our  real  estate  advertisers  in  which 
he  said  he  had  sold  not  one  but 
two  houses  through  a  single  Sun¬ 
day  advertisement  that  cost  less 
than  $10.  The  commission  on  the 
deal  was  in  the  vicinity  of  $2,000. 
We  looked  up  the  ad  and  a  glance 
at  the  headline,  which  read  “Charm 
on  14 -Acre,”  revealed  that  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  had  taken  time  to  prepare 
his  copy.  Certainly  it  will  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  every  second  that  ad¬ 
vertiser  spent  working  up  that  clas¬ 
sified  ad  was  ringed  with  gold. 

Don’t  Buck  Deadlines 

“When  a  broker  reads  his  adver¬ 
tisement  right  off  his  listing  card, 
you  know  he’s  on  the  wrong  track,” 
said  Mr.  Baer.  He  explained  that 
the  advertising  agency,  which  has 
the  advertiser’s  best  interest  at 
heart,  can  do  a  creative  copywrit¬ 
ing  job  for  the  classified  real  estate 
advertiser  if  the  advertiser  takes 
his  own  problem  seriously  enough 
to  phone  the  material  well  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  publication.  “We  get 


calls  from  so  many  of  our  real 
estate  advertisers  just  a  few  min¬ 
utes  before  deadline  that  it  is  all 
we  can  do  to  merely  edit  the  copy 
slightly  before  closing  time,”  he 
said. 

C.^M  MacDonald,  who  has  met 
head-on  many  perplexing  problems 
in  classified,  has  again  come  up 
with  an  answer.  He  has  adapted  a 
rainbow  folder,  originally  prepared 
by  the  Miller  Printing  Machine 
Co.  of  Pittsburgh  for  its  own  pur¬ 
poses,  to  help  classified  copywriters. 
This  is  how  Mr.  MacDonald  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  his  Realtors  and  Realty 
Boards : 

“Einstein  has  defined  time  as  the 
fourth  dimension.  It  is  time,  or 
labor,  that  turns  a  ton  of  cheap 
iron  ore  into  a  ton  of  valuable 
needles.  The  circular  has  an  ac¬ 
cordion  fold.  The  first  inside  fold 
reads:  ‘Take  Time  to  Think,  be¬ 
cause  you  can  say  nothing  until 
you  have  thought  it  out.’ 

Time  Emphasized 

“Then  Take  Time  to  Play;  that 
is,  when  you  are  too  eager  to  sell, 

1  grow  cautious  to  buy.  Relax,  be 
natural.’ 

“‘Take  Time  to  Read;  that  Ls, 
to  learn.’  This  is  addressed  to  the 
copywriters  in  the  real  estate  of¬ 
fices.  Learn  about  the  listings  be¬ 
fore  you  advertise  rather  than 
from  angry  readers,  misled  by  your 
imagination. 

“  ‘Take  Time  to  Be  Friendly; 
have  an  interest  in  others.’  The 
buyer  is  interested  in  himself.  1 
know  when  you  are  interested  in 
me.  You  are  not  a  good  enough 
actor  to  fool  me.  Be  genuine.  Be 
friendly. 

“Take  Time  to  Laugh.’  Not 
over  funny  stories  that  we  laugh 
AT,  but  in  disarming  friendliness, 
when  we  laugh  WITH. 


states  the  problem  bluntly  in  the 
National  Real  Estate  Journal, 
“Many  brokers  wait  until  the  last 
minute  before  a  deadline,  to  write 
an  ad,  hurriedly  mention  a  few 
features,  then  blame  his  newspaper 
for  poor  results.”  On  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  folder  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Donald  presents,  in  brief,  a  basic 
course  in  classified  real  estate  copy- 
writing.  While  most  CAMs  are 
well  enough  aware  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  sound  copy- 
writing  to  obviate  the  need  for  pre¬ 
senting  them  here,  Mr.  MacDon¬ 
ald’s  preface  is  sound,  embodying 
a  basic  approach  to  the  problem 
that  may  not  have  occurred  to 
many  copy  creators. 

Six  Questions 

It  says: 

“A  reporter  tells  the  whole  story, 
and  answers  six  questions.  You,  as 
a  writer  of  real  estate  news,  should 
tell  the  whole  story,  but  need  an¬ 
swer  just  four  questions. 

“First,  where  is  it?  For  the 
buyer  always  has  a  preference,  if 
only  a  slight  one,  or,  if  the  ad  will 
appear  under  ‘Berkeley  Real  Es¬ 
tate,’  then  what  is  it?  The  big 
thing  about  it — a  10-room  man¬ 
sion,  a  5-room  (small  family)  bun¬ 
galow,  a  duplex. 

“Now — who  would  buy  just  that 
kind  of  a  house  in  that  location? 

“See  your  probable  buyer  clear¬ 
ly,  in  your  mind — there  are  other 
possibilities,  let’s  concentrate  on 
him.  Tell  him  why  he  needs  that 
house — tell  the  whole  story  —  it 
will  be  the  best  possible  advertise¬ 
ment. 

‘Trouble?  To  make  the  com¬ 
mission  on  a  sale?  Nonsense.  It 
gets  to  be  a  habit  of  thought — 
just  as  it  is  with  every  reporter.” 

Check  Copywriting 
Second  newspapers  must  be  par- 


tiser  in  question  and  copy  might 
be  making  the  difference. 

From  any  point  of  view,  selling 
the  message  of  better  classified 
copy  to  the  advertisers  will  benefit 
all  concerned. 

•  *  • 

Too  Late  to  Classify;  Gil  Gil- 
lett,  CAM,  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal, 
has  come  up  with  a  revealing  an¬ 
alysis  of  his  paper’s  parallel  growth 
in  classified  and  circulation  since 

1938  which  goes  far  to  prove  the 
relationship  between  classified  vol¬ 
ume  and  circulation. 

Ads  Lines  Circ. 

1939  237,666  1,720,628  53.534 

1953  675,576  6,890,030  83,802 

Classified  has  also  jumped  from 
16.4%  of  the  newspaper’s  total  ad 
volume  in  ’38  to  23.8%  in  ’53. 
And  while  the  average  classified 
rate  per  inch  increased  64%  in  the 
intervening  period  display’s  rate 
went  up  59.3%.  So,  from  the 
standpoint  of  circulation,  revenue, 
and  prestige,  classified  shapes  up  as 
a  mighty  important  item,  we’d  say. 
■ 

Ottawa  Reporters'  Pay 
Boosted  to  $94.25 

Ottawa 

Increases  in  salary  ranging  from 
$2.50  to  $5  per  week  were  con¬ 
tained  in  a  contract  signed  between 
the  Ottawa  Citizen  and  Local  205, 
Ottawa  Newspaper  Guild. 

The  one-year  contract  is  the  fint 
Guild  consolidated  contract  cover¬ 
ing  some  100  employes  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  groups:  ^itorial,  circula¬ 
tion,  proof-readers,  teletype  per¬ 
forator  punchers,  building  and 
maintenance. 

Among  new  rates  set  by  the  con¬ 
tract  are:  $94.25  per  week  for 
senior  reporters;  $75  for  district 
managers  in  circulation;  and  $78 
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ticularly  concerned  with  copywrit¬ 
ing.  In  too  many  cases,  advertisers 
who  use  both  a  first  and  second 
classified  medium  in  a  given  city 
will  lavish  considerable  care  and 
attention  on  the  copy  they  prepare 
for  what  they  consider  their  pri¬ 
mary  medium  while  their  copy  for 
the  .second  medium  will  frequently 
be  smaller  in  size,  less  descriptive 
and  less  attractive. 

It  has  been  prepared  almost  as 
an  afterthought.  Naturally,  this 
variation  alone  will  spell  poorer 
results  from  the  second  medium, 
thus  confirming  in  the  advertiser’s 
mind  the  inferior  drawing  power 
of  the  No.  2  paper.  Unless  the 
staff  on  the  second  newspaper  care¬ 
fully  draws  this  fact  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  attention  by  a  comparison  of 


for  senior  proofreaders. 

■ 

Weekly  Temporarily 
Suspends  Publication 

New  Milford,  Conn. 

The  New  Milford  Gazette,  a 
weekly  which  has  been  in  business 
since  last  April,  has  announced 
temporary  suspension  of  publica¬ 
tion.  It  added  that  unless  certain 
mechanical  problems  are  solved,  it 
probably  would  not  resume. 

The  announcement  was  made  by 
Joseph  V.  Connolly,  son  of  the 
late  Hearst  executive,  who  last 
year  resigned  as  editor  of  New 
Milford’s  other  weekly,  the  Times. 

The  Times,  which  is  now  edited 
by  George  Flynn,  has  been  in  ex¬ 
istence  for  40  years. 
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octors presen. 


^  each  has  dedicated  itself  to  provid- 
ing  people  with  real  help  in  meet- 
H  itig  surgical-medical  expenses. 

Ml  Through  group  enrollment.  Blue 
\  wH  Shield  turns  the  magic  of  the  law 
of  averages  to  the  benefit  of  the 
many.  Extending  protection  not 
just  to  some,  but  also  to  those  who  most  need  it.  Blue 
Shield  works  to  provide  the  kind  of  help  most  often  re¬ 
quired,  at  a  cost  most  wage  earners  can  afford. 

The  practicality  of  Blue  Shield  is  proved.  29  million 
people  belong  to  the  78  local  Plans.  15,000  more  are 
joining  each  working  day.  Yet  the  aim  of  Blue  Shield  is 
to  grow  in  service,  not  in  size  alone.  Like  the  medical 
profession,  it  exists  solely  to  help  people  cope  with  the 
problems  of  illness  and  to  achieve  better  health. 

The  Blue  Shield  story  is  of  daily  interest  to  every 
American.  All  the  latest  information  on  this  growing 
public  service  movement  is  now  available  to  you  in  the 
new  1954  Blue  Shield  Press  Kit.  It’s  yours  for  the  asking. 
Simply  send  to  the  Blue  Shield  Commission,  Dept.  EP-1 1, 
425  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  11,  Illinois. 


Even  our  self-reliant  forebears 
yearned  for  security  from  the 
unpredictable  expense  of  illness.  Al- 
ready  in  the  1800’s,  various  ways 
had  been  devised  for  providing 
“sick  help”  —  but  only  to  small 
groups.  Protection  for  large  groups 
was  considered  impractical  until  very  recent  years. 

From  the  doctors  themselves  came  the  best  solution 
...  a  practical  way  by  which  every  self-supporting  person 
could  safeguard  himself  and  his  family  against  a  big  part 
of  the  cost  of  medical  care. 

Assisted  by  the  American  Medical  Association,  it 
became  the  now  famous  BLUE  SHIELD  organization. 
Today  Blue  Shield  serves  people  throughout  the  nation, 
as  well  as  in  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  Canada. 

Local  medical  societies  sponsored  the  movement,  doc¬ 
tors  supported  it  and,  together  with  public  spirited  lay¬ 
men,  did  the  organizing  and  made  the  idea  work.  Each 
local  group,  though  guided  by  Blue  Shield  standards, 
has  been  autonomous.  Each  has  been  nonprofit  and 
self-supporting.  With  a  vision  both  social  and  economic. 


the  only  nonprofit,  nationwide  organization  sponsored  by  the  doctors 
to  help  families  meet  surgical-medical-maternity  expenses. 
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JOURNAUSM  EDUCATION 

Iowa  Papers  Pay  Way 
For  H.  S.  Workshoppers 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


Efforts  by  publishers  to  inter¬ 
est  bright  young  people  in  news¬ 
paper  careers  have  taken  a  new 
twist  in  Iowa. 

There,  34  newspapers  sent  61 
high  school  youngsters  on  all-ex¬ 
pense  scholarships  to  the  State 
University’s  High  School  Publica¬ 
tions  Workshop.  The  scholar¬ 
ships  included  board,  room,  tui¬ 
tion  and  fees  for  a  one-week  pro¬ 
gram  of  intensive  training  in  all 
phases  of  journalism  from  the 
standpoint  of  high  school  newspa¬ 
pers  and  yearbooks. 

The  students  also  were  instruct¬ 
ed  in  the  importance  of  mass 
communications  and  told  of  the 
occupational  opportunities  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Idea  of  offering  scholarships  for 
the  workshop  was  suggested  to  the 
publishers  by  Lester  G.  Benz, 
State  University  of  Iowa  journal¬ 
ism  instructor,  who  was  himself 
an  Iowa  weekly  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  for  21  years  before  join¬ 
ing  the  university  faculty. 

The  publishers,  who  have  been 
concerned  over  the  decline  in 
numbers  of  young  persons  turn¬ 
ing  to  newspaper  careers,  accepted 
the  plan  with  enthusiasm.  “They 
demonstrated,”  says  Mr.  Benz, 
“that  they  are  serious  in  wanting 
to  do  something  about  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  attracting  more  young  peo¬ 
ple  into  journalism.” 

A  number  of  the  publishers 
who  participated  in  the  scholar¬ 
ship  plan  have  indicated  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  continue  the  awards  on 
an  annual  basis,  and  some  news¬ 
papers  that  did  not  offer  scholar¬ 
ships  this  year  have  notified  the 
workshop  director  that  they  wish 
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to  be  included  in  1955. 

“It  is  hard  to  estimate  what  in¬ 
fluence  the  workshop  will  have  in 
attracting  these  young  people  into 
careers  in  journalism,”  says  Mr. 
Benz,  “but  we  do  know  that  some 
of  the  students  who  came  to  the 
workshop  with  a  very  casual  in¬ 
terest  in  newspapering  went  home 
at  the  end  of  the  week  convinced 
that  they  wanted  to  prepare  for 
a  career  in  journalism.” 

Del  Porto  Named  Head 
Of  Boston  U.  Division 

New  chairman  of  the  division 
of  journalism  at  the  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Communications  is  Dr. 
Joseph  A.  Del  Porto,  formerly  of 
the  department  of  journalism  at 
Michigan  State  College. 

His  appointment  becomes  ef¬ 
fective  Sept.  1,  according  to  Dr. 
Harold  C.  Case,  president  of  the 
university.  He  held  the  position 
of  associate  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  Michigan  State. 

Dr.  Del  Porto  has  had  both 
metropolitan  newspaper  editorial 
and  advertising  experience.  In 
1938  he  joined  the  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  New  York 
American.  Other  advertising  ex¬ 
periences  include  promotion  and 
merchandising  with  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  an  advertising  in¬ 
ternship  with  the  Detroit  Times. 

His  editorial  experience  includes 
research  and  feature  writing  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  reporting 
and  rewrite  for  the  Chicago  City 
News  Bureau,  and  general  as¬ 
signments  and  feature  writing  for 
the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch. 

He  received  his  bachelor’s  de- 
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gree  from  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  his  M.A.  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  and  Ph.D, 
from  Michigan  State  College.  He 
joined  the  faculty  at  Michigan 
State  in  1947. 

S.  D.  State  Acquires  Own 
Commercial  Newspaper 

Department  of  Printing  and 
Rural  Journalism  at  South  Dakota 
State  College  has  joined  the  small 
group  of  schools  and  departments 
of  journalism  operating  its  own 
commercial  newspaper.  The  de¬ 
partment  has  acquired  the  weekly 
Volga  (S.  D.)  Tribune  to  train  its 
students  in  reporting,  editing,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment. 

The  newspaper  actually  is 
owned  by  the  State  College 
Alumni  Foundation,  but  the  job 
of  publishing  the  paper  has  been 
assigned  to  journalism  students 
under  faculty  supervision.  Volga’s 
population  is  578.  The  Tribune’s 
circulation  is  650.  The  town  is 
located  six  miles  west  of  Brook¬ 
ings,  home  of  the  State  College. 

South  Dakota  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  will  also  conduct  commu¬ 
nity  and  weekly  research  in  Volga, 
according  to  George  Phillips, 
head  of  the  department. 

2  Schools  Offer  Courses 
in  Medical  Writing 

New  York  University  will  of¬ 
fer  a  new  workshop  course  in 
“Writing  for  the  Medical  and  Sci¬ 
entific  Journals”  next  Fall.  Of 
special  interest  to  doctors,  dentists, 
scientists  and  persons  interested  in 
techniques  of  technical  writing, 
the  course  will  be  taught  by  Mil- 
ton  L.  Zisowitz,  author  and  con¬ 
sultant  on  scientific  writing. 

The  University  of  Oklahoma’s 
school  of  journalism  at  Norman 
will  add  a  four-year  curriculum 
in  medical  journalism  for  pre-med 
students  and  newspapermen  who 
want  to  concentrate  on  science 
journalism. 

“We  hope  to  provide  writing 
and  editing  experience  for  stu¬ 
dents  who  go  into  medical  school,” 
says  Dr.  Fayette  Copeland,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  school  of  journalism. 

If  the  pre-med  student  should 
change  his  mind  or  find  the  door 
to  medical  school  closed,  he  still 
would  have  a  B.  A.  degree  and 
experience  in  science  writing. 

The  student  who  enrolls  in  med¬ 
ical  journalism  will  take  35  hours 
of  science,  25  more  than  the  reg¬ 
ular  journalism  major. 

Wisconsin  Announces 
Extension  Journalism 

The  University  of  Wisconsin 
has  announced  the  establishment 
of  elementary  courses  in  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  Milwaukee  extension 
division.  The  courses  will  start  in 
September  and  will  enable  stu¬ 
dents  to  obtain  degrees  from  the 
University  after  completing  their 
junior  and  senior  years  at  Madi- 
'  son.  They  will  be  integrated  with 
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the  School  of  Journalism  teach,  li 
ing  program  at  Madison  and  win  I 
be  under  the  supervision  of  Ralph  | 
O.  Nafziger,  director  there.  i 

William  R.  Hazard,  until  re-  - 
cently  on  the  picture  desk  and 
also  a  reporter  on  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  since  1952,  and  former 
Madison  newspaperman,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  professor  ot 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  in  Milwaukee. 

Practical  Critique 

The  “ivory  tower”  approach  to 
“criticizing  without  practicing”  is 
out  for  the  members  of  the  Bet¬ 
ter  Newspaper  clinic  staff  at 
Washington  State  college. 

The  clinic,  a  joint  operation  of 
the  Washington  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  WSC, 
evaluates  weekly  newspapers  of 
the  state,  from  time  to  time  of¬ 
fering  suggestions  for  improve¬ 
ment.  It  is  manned  by  college 
staff  members.  This  Summer 
three  of  them  have  been  working 
in  the  weekly  field. 

■ 

Retired  Admiral  to  Fill 
Daily's  Consultant  Post 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Vice  Admiral  George  R.  Hen¬ 
derson,  USN,  (ret.),  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  consultant  to  George  R. 
Copley,  president  and  publisher  of 
the  San  Diego  Union  and  Tribune, 
it  was  announced  July  28. 

The  admiral  retired  Aug.  1  from 
the  Navy  at  his  own  request  after 
37  years  of  active  naval  service. 
Following  a  vacation  in  the  East, 
the  admiral  will  assume  his  new 
duties  about  Oct.  1,  Mr.  Copley 
announced. 

Mr.  Copley  also  said  that  San 
Diego  long  has  needed  more  ef-  i 
fective  liaison  in  Washington  to 
support  elected  representatives  and 
it  is  one  of  his  primary  objectives 
to  employ  the  full  talents  of  Ad¬ 
miral  Henderson. 

“If  we  are  to  realize  the  urgent 
and  essential  development  of  our 
harbor,  it  must  be  in  accord  with 
Navy  planning,”  declared  Mr. 
Copley,  “and  the  advice  and  coun¬ 
sel  ot  the  admiral  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  will  be  invaluable  not  only  to 
San  Diego  but  to  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment.” 

■ 

J.  S.  Hanks  to  Assist 
Publisher  of  Pa.  Papers 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Jerald  S.  Hanks  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  to  Roland  L. 
Adams,  president  of  the  Bethlehem 
(Pa.)  Globe-Times  and  its  subsi- 
diary  and  affiliated  companies,  ’ 
Mr.  .Adams  announced  last  week. 

Possessing  an  extensive  back¬ 
ground  in  management  and  finan¬ 
cial  affairs,  Mr.  Hanks  resides  in 
Bethlehem.  He  recently  returned  I 
from  Greece,  where  he  spent  two 
years  with  Pierce  Management, 
Inc.  as  comptroller  on  a  $12,000,- 
000  project  developing  and  operat¬ 
ing  lignite  mines. 
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SHELL  OIL  COMPANY 


Here’s  a  happy  problem  that  editors  and  writers  hove 
come  to  expect  when  they  ese  the  free  Shell  Photo  Service. 


•  Whether  it  be  a  dramatic  mdividual  shot  of  a  research 
scientist  or  the  thrilling  picture  story  of  a  drilling  crew  in 
action  .  .  .  your  request  for  subject  matter  is  promptly  filled 
by  the  Shell  Photo  Service. 

Shell's  files  now  include  over  10,000  different  and  up-to-date 
prints — not  stilted  and  posed  shots,  but  informal,  action- 
packed  studies  of  the  men  and  women  who  work  at  oil  jobs. 
What’s  more,  all  pictures  are  completely  captioned,  many 
with  accompanying  stories. 

If  you’re  an  editor  or  a  writer,  you’re  welcome  to  use  the 
Shell  Photo  Service  without  charge  . . .  and  you  can  count  on 
prints  going  out  in  the  mail  the  day  after  your  request 
is  received. 

Write  for  photos,  or  further  information,  to: 


SHELL  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Room  4226 
SO  Wo»t  SOth  Stroot,  Now  York  20,  Now  York 
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Dailies  Flaunt 
Flashy  Bait  to 
Yonks  Abroad 

A  full-scale  American  newspaper 
war  is  racrin?  in  Europe  and  read¬ 
ers  are  reaping  rewards  ranging 
from  “lucky  bucks”  to  World 
Series  tickets,  according  to  United 
Press  correspondents. 

Contenders  in  West  Germany 
are  the  Star.s  and  Stripes,  unofficial 
publication  of  the  U.  S.  armed 
forces  in  Europe;  the  American 
Daily,  a  five-day-a-week  tabloid, 
and  the  Overseas  Weekly,  a  flashy 
once-a-week  job  that  was  once 
banned  by  the  U.  S.  Army  for  be¬ 
ing  “too  sexy.” 

In  Paris,  the  European  Edition 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
is  very  much  in  the  battle. 

In  Rome,  the  Daily  American  is 
competing  for  readers  there  and  in 
North  Africa  and  Mediterranean 
cities. 

Times  Is  Aloof 

The  New  York  Times,  with  a 
continental  edition  published  in 
Amsterdam  from  mats  flown  daily 
out  of  New  York,  apparently  is 
aloof  from  the  scramble. 

The  target  of  all  is  an  estimated 
400,000  Americans  in  Europe, 
North  Africa,  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Stars  and  Stripes,  on  the  scene 
through  both  world  wars,  is  now 


settled  down  in  an  immaculate 
plant  at  Darmstadt,  20  miles  south 
of  Erankfurt.  It  carries  no  edi¬ 
torials,  no  controversial  columns. 

Air  Force  Daily  began  publish¬ 
ing  last  year  in  London  and  started 
shipping  its  five  a  week  editions 
into  Germany,  Austria,  France, 
Italy  and  North  Africa.  The  news¬ 
paper  is  printed  by  Army  Times 
PublLshing  Company  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Recently  the  daily 
moved  its  plant  to  Giessen,  30 
miles  north  of  Frankfurt. 

Changes  Name 

Replacing  its  original  name  with 
the  more  general  title  the  American 
Daily,  it  came  in  with  a  flourish 
of  “lucky  bucks”  contests,  expand¬ 
ed  sports  coverage,  stateside  col¬ 
umns,  hometown  news  and  a  ra¬ 
tion  of  pulchritude. 

“Stripes”  snapped  back,  increas¬ 
ing  its  size  to  24  pages,  seven  days 
a  week.  It  upped  its  weekly  fea¬ 
ture  section  from  12  to  28  pages, 
signed  on  another  half-dozen 
comics,  started  a  contest  to  send 
the  most  valuable  Army  and  Air 
Force  baseball  players  to  the  World 
Series. 

Stripes  hit  back  .so  hard  that  it 
rocked  with  its  own  punch.  In  a 
front  page  box,  the  newstpaper 
apologized  for  running  the  weekly 
comics  in  black  and  white  instead 
of  color. 

The  Overseas  Weekly  came  out 
with  40  pages,  flashed  its  flashiest 
cheesecake  and  hired  a  new  staff. 


Circulation 

continued  from  page  42 


grown  up.  Whenever  possible,  we 
“point  with  pride”  to  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  former  carriers. 
This  year  we  secured  recent  pic¬ 
tures  of  four  young  men  who 
po.sed  four  years  ago  for  a  picture 
that  appeared  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher:  former  carriers  at  service 
academies.  The  old  picture  was  re¬ 
printed  below  the  recent  pictures 
showing  them  in  Army  and  Navy 
officers’  uniforms,  with  cutlines 
mentioning  their  records  as  car¬ 
riers.  When  four  former  carriers 
received  officers’  commissions  in 
June,  we  ran  a  “former  newspaper- 
boys’  ”  feature,  with  pictures  and 
biographical  sketches. 

Generates  Goodwill 

This  kind  of  publicity  generates 
goodwill  among  former  newspaper- 
boys.  We  see  two  concrete  evi¬ 
dences  that  our  boys  remember 
their  route-carrying  days  pleasant¬ 
ly:  cards  come  into  the  office  fre¬ 
quently  from  former  carriers  on 
vacation  trips,  and  many  of  them 
stop  by  the  office  for  visits  when 
they  are  in  the  city  on  leave  or  on 
vacations. 

In  standard  publicity  media  we 
have  expanded  our  efforts  this 
year.  Our  carrier  publication  has 
placed  much  more  emphasis  on 
premiums  for  “starts”  between 
contests,  and  many  large  mimeo¬ 
graph  drawings  have  been  used 
to  get  their  attention. 

This  year  we  employed  more 
newspaper  display  ads  than  ever 
before.  They  ranged  from  a  small 
ad  praising  a  carrier  in  a  small 
South  Carolina  town  (using  his 
picture  and  a  letter  from  his  teach¬ 
er)  to  a  full-page  ad  titled  “News- 
paperboys  Receive  More  Than 
Money” — an  annual  report  to  the 
public.  With  pictures  of  the  most 
important  aspects  of  our  program, 
it  gave  a  view  of  the  wide  scope 
of  the  Post-Courier  program  for 
carriers.  This  ad  received  many 
compliments. 

The  only  change  in  our  use  of 
radio  was  in  the  number  of  scripts 
broadcast.  We  stepped  up  pro¬ 
duction  so  that  the  public  would 
be  kept  aware  almost  constantly  of 
the  activities  of  Post-Courier  car¬ 
riers. 

Wins  Plaque 

Last  year  we  made  extensive 
use  of  the  26  posters  that  won  the 
ICMA  plaque.  In  1952,  when 
we  had  only  nine  posters,  we  dis¬ 
played  them  for  several  weeks  in 
the  lobby  during  open  house  tours 
of  our  new  building  and  thousands 
of  visitors  examined  them.  Their 
interest  gave  us  the  idea  of  later 
displays,  one  at  the  school  of 
journalism  of  the  University  of 
South  Carolina,  in  Columbia;  two 
others  at  the  newspaper  office:  one 
for  parents  and  carriers  (“Parents’ 
Night”)  and  the  other  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Mid-Atlantic  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Association,  in 
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Charleston  for  their  convention. 

The  latest  display  was  used  in 
New  York  at  a  .seminar  of  the 
American  Press  Institute,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  in  May.  Included 
in  the  latter  were  letters  from  sub¬ 
scribers  (housewives,  businessmen, 
civic  and  professional  leaders). 
These  were  chosen  from  hundreds 
of  .similar  letters  received  each 
year — before,  during  and  after  our 
“Ace-Carrier  Contest.”  They  show 
beyond  question  that  the  public  is 
interested  in  the  work  that  we  are 
doing  for  our  carriers. 

(The  Charleston  papers  won  in 
the  over-75,000  circulation  group.) 

Star-Trib.'s  Scholarship 
Program  Hits  $35,000 

Minneapolis 

Fifty  -  four  scholarships  total¬ 
ling  approximately  $35,000  were 
granted  to  53  youths  through  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune’s 
1954  scholarship  program  for  car¬ 
rier  salesmen,  according  to  M.  E. 
Fisher,  Star  and  Tribune  circula¬ 
tion  director. 

In  this  year’s  program  16  out¬ 
standing  carrier  salesmen  were 
awarded  $250  scholarships  direct¬ 
ly  by  the  Star  and  Tribune.  These 
grants  will  be  held  in  trust  until 
needed  and  may  be  used  at  any 
accredited  university,  college,  busi¬ 
ness  or  trade  school. 

In  addition  36  scholarships  were 
awarded  by  a  number  of  co-oper¬ 
ating  schools  and  colleges. 

For  the  first  time,  two  travel 
scholarships  to  continental  Europe 
were  awarded.  These  awards  are 
sponsored  by  the  Star  and  Tribune 
and  The  American  Field  Interna¬ 
tional  scholarships  and  are  sepa¬ 
rate  from  similar  awards  made 
through  high  .schools. 

■ 

Paper  Company  Shares 
Show  Market  Strength 

Montreal 

Newsprint  mills  are  operating 
closer  to  maximum  capacity  this 
year  than  in  1953,  working  at  an 
average  rate  of  99.7%  against 
98.9%  in  the  first  half  of  last  year. 

As  a  result  of  the  high  rate  of 
operation  in  the  industry,  shares 
of  the  companies  listed  in  both 
Montreal  and  Toronto  stock  ex¬ 
changes  have  shown  strength  of 
late. 

On  the  Montreal  Exchange,  the 
lO-papcrs  index  has  risen  lately  to 
a  new  high  of  995.66  and  current¬ 
ly  is  about  992.63.  The  low  for 
1954  was  767.09,  while  1953  high 
was  782.46  and  1953  low  639.76. 

On  the  Toronto  Exchange, 
shares  of  pulp  and  paper  compan¬ 
ies  to  date  have  led  all  other  in¬ 
dustrial  stocks  from  point  of 
strength  and  activity.  Since  the 
end  of  last  year,  the  pulp  and 
paper  stocks,  as  shown  by  the 
monthly  Toronto  Exchange  quoted 
value  indices,  have  jumped  287 
points  as  compared  with  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  approximately  47  points 
in  the  index  for  all  industrials  list¬ 
ed  on  the  exchange. 
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LONDON  Lh"rTER 

Council  Keeps 
Public  Posted 
On  Press  Rules 

By  Doris  Willens 

London 

It  may  one  Jay  be  discovered 
that  the  primary  achievement  of 
the  so-called  watch-dog  Press 
Council — set  up  voluntarily  by  the 
press  a  year  ago  to  forestall  a  sta¬ 
tutory  council — has  been  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  public  in  the  elementary 
rules  of  journalism. 

Take,  for  example,  some  of  the 
rulings  issued  by  the  Council  at  its 
quarterly  meeting  this  week: 

A  local  Town  Council  complain¬ 
ed  about  the  headline  over  a  report 
of  one  of  its  meetings.  It  said  the 
story  was  fair,  but  the  headline 
gave  a  false  impression  of  the 
proceedings. 

But  the  Press  Council  pointed 
out  that  the  headline  was  legit¬ 
imate.  For  it  was  a  quotation  from 
a  speech,  and  had  been  printed  in 
quotation  marks. 

*  *  * 

The  Educational  Institute  of 
Scotland  complained  that  a  news¬ 
paper  had  published  a  plebiscite 
which  had  been  issued  to  its  mem¬ 
bers  marked  “Private  and  Confi¬ 
dential.  Not  to  be  communicated 
to  the  press.” 

Said  the  Press  Council:  the  mere 
marking  of  a  document  as  “private 
and  confidential”  does  not  prevent 
a  newspaper  from  publishing  it  if 
the  subject  is  considered  of  inter¬ 
est  to  the  public. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Though  there  were  no  repri¬ 
mands  of  specific  newspapers  at 
this  Council  meeting,  there  were 
•some  generalizations  made  about 
what  newspapers  should  and 
shouldn’t  do: 

The  Council  agreed  to  send  a 
letter  to  newspaper  proprietor  as¬ 
sociations  expressing  concern  about 
reporters  who  “hound”  news¬ 
worthy  people  and  hoping  that 
such  incidents  would  not  be  re¬ 
peated.  This  ruling  resulted  from 
a  Manchester  Guardian  editorial 
which  lamented  the  harassing  by 
reporters  of  a  nurse  who  risked  her 
life  to  save  15  infants  from  fire. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
England’s  leading  clergyman,  com¬ 
plained  to  the  Press  Council  about 
the  glamorization  of  female  ex¬ 
prisoners. 

After  hearing  editors’  views,  the 
Council  issued  a  statement  that 
the  press  in  general  does  not  gla¬ 
morize  released  criminals,  but  that 
it  was  prepared  to  consider  any 
further  specific  complaints. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Latest  ABC  figures  are  a  good 
indication  of  the  non-stop  progress 
of  the  Mirror  group.  While  most 
of  the  national  dailies  were  losing, 
the  Daily  Mirror  hit  an  average 
of  4,664,919  in  the  first  half  of 


1954,  compared  with  4,5.^5,687  in 
the  same  period  of  1953. 

Sunday  Pictorial  sales  were  up 
from  5,262,856  in  the  first  half  of 
1953  to  5,446,255  in  1954.  Week¬ 
end  Reveille  climbed  from  3,631,- 
478  to  3,707,449.  The  new  Mid¬ 
week  Reveille  has  been  averaging 
1,630,459. 

Papers  which  have  shown  a  drop 
in  circulation  compared  with  the 
same  period  last  year  include:  the 
three  Beaverbrook  papers,  the 
Daily  and  Sunday  Express  and  the 
Evening  Standard;  Labor’s  Daily 
Herald;  the  Cadbury-owned  News 
Chronicle:  the  Times;  the  Rother- 
mere  Daily  Mail. 

Gains  were  chalked  up  by  the 
tablokl  Daily  Sketch,  co-owned  by 
Rothermere  and  the  News  of  the 
World:  Manchester  Guardian,  and 
the  combined  Kemsley  provincial 
newspapers. 

Some  of  the  popular  Sunday  pa¬ 
pers  lost  circulation,  but  the  two 
quality  papers,  the  Astor-owned 
Observer  and  the  Kemsley  Sunday 
Times,  continued  to  gain. 

•  *  • 

An  American  journalist  hired  in 
London  and  fired  for  economy  rea¬ 
sons  by  the  Air  Force  Daily,  has 
won  a  judgment  of  about  $570 
against  that  paper. 

Alan  Crawford  Webber,  29,  a 
desk  man,  was  upheld  by  the  judge 
in  his  claim  that  he  was  entitled  to 
more  than  two  weeks’  notice. 

In  London  a  desk  man  must  be 
given  three  months’  notice.  The 
judge  ruled  that  as  Mr.  Webber 
had  been  hired  on  the  London  mar¬ 
ket,  he  must  have  been  hired  on 
London  terms.  Therefore,  he  was 
entitled  to  three  months’  salary  in 
lieu  of  notice. 

■ 

American  Newsprint 
Production  Increased 

Production  and  shipments  of 
newsprint  in  North  America  during 
June,  1954  amounted  to  587,290 
tons  and  to  620,114  tons,  respec¬ 
tively,  compared  with  correspond¬ 
ing  totals  of  553,920  tons  and  576,- 
029  tons  in  the  same  month  of 
1953.  according  to  the  Newsprint 
Service  Bureau. 

North  American  production  in 
June,  1954  exceeded  that  in  any 
previous  June  while  shipments 
were  greater  than  in  any  month 
on  record.  Output  in  the  United 
States  was  96.564  tons  and  ship¬ 
ments  were  96,148  tons  while  Can¬ 
adian  (including  Newfoundland) 
production  amounted  to  490,726 
tons — the  peak  June  record  to  date 
— and  shipments  attained  the  all- 
time  monthly  high  of  523,966  tons. 

Through  the  end  of  June  this 
year  United  States  mills  turned  out 
25,751  tons  or  4.8  percent  more 
newsprint  than  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1953  while  output  in 
Canada  also  was  116,875  tons  or 
4.1  percent  greater  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year, 
thus  the  total  continental  increase 
amounted  to  142,626  tons  or  4.2 
percent. 


AP  Stoii  Quiz 

continued  from  page  9 

How  well  does  he  explain  AP 
management  policies  on  personnel, 
news  activities,  business  problems, 
etc.? 

1.  Mostly,  he  explains  carefully 
and  patiently. 

2.  Sometimes  he  explains  quite 
well. 

3.  His  explanations  are  not  very 
clear. 

4.  He  never  bothers  to  explain. 

5.  He  does  not  seem  to  under¬ 
stand  the  policies. 

*  *  « 

How  does  he  discipline  employes 
who  deserve  it? 

1.  He  bawls  them  out  in  front 
of  others. 

2.  He  uses  sarcasm  in  front  of 
others. 

3.  He  is  quite  direct,  but  takes 
employes  aside. 

4.  He  criticizes  in  private,  and 
explains  why. 

5.  His  criticisms  are  always  help¬ 
ful  and  never  given  in  pres¬ 
ence  of  others. 

6.  He  docs  not  maintain  disci¬ 
pline. 

Replies  Go  to  Ellard 

The  preface  to  the  questionnaire 
contained  this  statement  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ellard: 

“As  many  of  you  know,  impar¬ 
tial  studies  of  industrial  attitudes 
and  working  conditions  have  pro¬ 
moted  employe  participation  in  the 
improvement  of  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  and  the  opportunity  for 
achievement. 

“The  Associated  Press  has  asked 
me  as  the  one  in  charge  of  instruc¬ 
tion  at  the  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  and  as  one  simultaneously  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  practice  of  journalism 
to  conduct  and  evaluate  such  a 
confidential  survey  of  personnel  re¬ 
lations  of  Associated  Press  staff 
members.  The  university  has  au¬ 
thorized  me  to  undertake  this  im¬ 
portant  work. 

“Please  mail  your  reply  to  me 
at  Columbia  University. 

“No  filled-out  questionnaire  will 
be  seen  by  anyone  but  me  and  my 
confidential  staff  at  the  university. 


I  f  you  have  international  business 
interests  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  fant  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 
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15  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney,  Australia 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $3.20 
Writt  for  oamplt  copy. 
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Only  my  composite  report,  made 
entirely  for  improvement,  if  any 
should  be  needed,  will  go  to  the 
Associated  Pres.s.  I  shall  destroy 
the  questionnaires  as  soon  as  my 
report  has  been  completed.” 

Mr.  Starzel  supplemented  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ellard’s  statement  with  a 
message  to  the  staff,  saying: 

“Each  of  you  is  an  important 
part  of  the  Associated  Press.  Your 
views  and  opinions  about  the  or¬ 
ganization,  about  your  work  and 
other  related  matters  are  important 
to  me  and  my  associates  in  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  offices.  It  is  impossible  for 
us  to  see  and  talk  often  with  many 
of  you  and  even  such  opportunities 
as  we  have  cannot  be  fully  produc¬ 
tive. 

“We  have  been  looking  into  the 
efforts  made  by  other  organizations 
similarly  situated  and  find  that  the 
‘employe  opinion  poll’  has  been  a 
constructive  and  effective  means  of 
bridging  this  gap.  Their  success 
has  been  notable,  particularly  in 
producing  benefits  for  all  employes 
and  for  the  organizations  them¬ 
selves.  Such  a  program  gives 
everyone  an  opportunity  to  voice 
his  views  and  opinioas  on  any  sub¬ 
ject  he  desires  and  gives  the  man¬ 
agement  a  basis  for  acting  intelli¬ 
gently  on  the  suggestions  and  ideas 
of  fellow  employes. 

“I  ask  your  wholehearted  co¬ 
operation  in  this  project  because  1 
think  it  can  produce  important 
benefits  for  all  of  us.  1  repeat,  your 
participation  is  wholly  voluntary 
and  that  every  safeguard  has  been 
provided  to  insure  complete  an¬ 
onymity  for  the  responses.” 

■ 

Fowler  to  Great  Lakes 

Fort  William,  Ont. 

Richard  S.  Fowler,  formerly  with 
Abitibi  Sales  Company,  has  been 
appointed  an  executive  of  Great 
Lakes  Paper  Company,  Ltd.,  with 
offices  in  Chicago. 

■ 

Publisher  Has  Polio 

Bellaire,  Ohio 

Gordon  C.  Dix,  publisher  of  the 
Defiance  (Ohio)  Crescent-News, 
has  been  flown  to  an  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich,  hospital  ill  with  polio.  His 
condition  is  serious. 


PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNER 


Man-on-the-street  human  interest 
-one  of  the  most  widely  read 
daily  features  of 
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SYNDICATES 

NANA  Names  Ellard 
Director  and  Editor 

By  James  L  Collings 


An  artist  has  an  advantage  over  ordinary  people  when  he  travek  in  a 
strange  land.  If  he  can’t  make  himself  understood  in  sign  language, 
then  he  can  make  his  wants  known  in  a  simple  drawing.  That’s  the 
way  Senor  Bud  Blake,  non-Spanish  speaking  cartoonist  for  King  Fea¬ 
tures.  handled  the  situation  when  he  took  his  family  to  “Mallorca, 
Espana  branch,”  recently.  Food,  transportation,  bar  pleasures,  doctor, 
even  haircuts  were  ordered  by  his  artistic  talent.  Herewith  his  im¬ 
pressions,  done  especially  for  this  page,  on  how  to  get  along  when  “no 
habla  espanol.”  In  his  own  language.  Bud,  35  and  talkative,  does  a 
“Oh  Happy  Day”  panel  reminiscent  of  the  late  Webster. 


Roscoe  Ellard,  journalism  pro¬ 
fessor,  author  and  ex-newsman, 
has  been  appointed  executive  edi¬ 
tor  and  managing  _ 

director  of  the 
North  American 
Newspaper  Alli¬ 
ance,  according 
to  Ernest  Cuneo 
and  John  C.  F. 

Bryce,  co-owners 
of  NANA. 

Frank  W.  Tay¬ 
lor,  former  as¬ 
sistant  publisher 
of  the  Chicago 
Sun,  will  be  as¬ 
sociated  with  Mr.  Ellard  as  gen¬ 
eral  consultant. 

Mr.  Ellard  has  been  granted  a 
sabbatical  leave  from  the  graduate 
school  of  journalism,  Columbia 
University,  to  accept  the  assign¬ 
ment.  He  has  held  a  full  profes¬ 
sorship  there  for  14  years,  and 


Ellard 


during  the  last  six  years  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Instruction.  He  has  been  in  charge 
of  planning  and  directing  courses. 

The  new  NANA  editor-director, 
who  serves  as  E  &  P  book  review¬ 
er,  once  was  with  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  and,  before  joining 
the  Columbia  faculty,  was  director 
of  the  Lee  Memorial  Journalism 
Foundation  at  Washington  and  Lee 
University.  He  was  also  president 
of  the  Virginian  Publishing  Co. 

Mr.  Cuneo  said,  “Mr.  Ellard 
has  been  commissioned  to  study, 
strengthen  and  expand  the  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance  and 
to  advise  us  on  our  newspaper 
properties.” 

NFS  Takes  Over 
Folger's  The  Girls' 

It  was  no  joke  to  cartoonist 
Franklin  Folger,  creator  of  “The 


FIRST  rate. 

M 


first  run! 


The  mystery  best  sellers  of  January-July  1954  which 
most  tickled  the  fancy  of  book  reviewer  James 
Sandoe . . .  and  won  his  citation . . .  include  five 
titles  which  first  appeared  in 


Blue  Ribbon  Fiction 

first  run,  never  before  published  novels,  syndicated  by  CT-NYN ! 
The  books  are  Andrew  Garve’s  “The  Cuckoo  Line  Affair,” 

Agatha  Christie’s  “A  Pocket  Full  of  Rye,”  Richard  Powell’s 
“Say  it  with  Bullets,”  Patricia  Wentworth’s  “The  Silent  Pool,” 
and  Mignon  Eberhart’s  “Man  Missing.”  Blue  Ribbon  Fiction 
written  by  the  world’s  best  writers,  edited  for  suspense  and 
continuity,  draw  readers  of  all  ages,  both  sexes,  get  whole  family 
readership,  are  proved  circulation  builders!  For  synopses,  dates, 
and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager. . . 


Chicago  Tribune^Nfeu?  York  JVews 

iV«ir«  Buildina,  XttfD  York 
i^gnascate  Tribmn*  Tamer,  Chleuaa 


Girls,”  when  he  found  himself  the 
center  of  a  court  fight  between 
two  syndicates  last  February — 
neither  of  which  had  a  contract 
with  the  35-year-old  artist. 

The  National  Newspaper  Syn¬ 
dicate,  Chicago,  began  servicing 
the  feature  last  Fall  when  the 
firm’s  sales  manager,  Robert  A. 
Cooper,  sold  the  panel  to  more 
than  20  newspapers  after  NNS 
president  John  F.  Dille  had  sent  a 
rejection  to  the  cartoonist. 

Before  Cooper  entered  the  pic¬ 
ture,  the  panel  had  been  carried 
only  in  the  artist’s  hometown 
newspaper,  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer. 

Contracts  subsequently  submit¬ 
ted  by  Mr.  Dille  were  declined  by 
Mr.  Folger  because  of  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  terms.  In  the  meantime,  Mr. 
Cooper  continued  to  peddle  the 
fast-selling  feature.  By  the  latter 
part  of  December,  approximately 
50  papers  had  subscribed. 

Severed  Affiliation 

Then  early  this  year,  Mr.  Coo¬ 
per  announced  severance  of  his  25- 
year  affiliation  with  the  Dille  or¬ 
ganization  and  formation  of  News¬ 
paper  Features  Syndicate,  Inc.,  of 
which  he  is  president.  Two  other 
Dille  staffers  joined  his  walkout: 
Miss  Elizabeth  Carr,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  new  firm,  and 
William  M.  Thompson,  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

When  Mr.  Cooper  requested 
and  received  approval  of  Mr.  Fol¬ 
ger  to  service  ‘The  Girls”  under 
the  new  syndicate,  NNS  filed  suit 
and  obtained  a  temporary  injunc¬ 
tion  against  Mr.  Cooper  restraining 
him  from  handling  the  feature. 

The  case  was  carried  to  the 
Appellate  Court  of  Illinois,  and 
by  unanimous  opinion  of  Justices 
Joseph  Burke,  Hugo  M.  Friend 
and  Grover  C.  Niemeyer  the  in¬ 
junction  was  dissolved  July  29. 

During  the  course  of  litigation, 
progress  on  “The  Girls”  not  only 
was  halted  but  several  papers  car¬ 
rying  the  cartoon  temporarily  can¬ 


celled  pending  outcome  of  the 
lawsuit. 

Meanwhile,  the  Dille  organiza¬ 
tion  continued  to  send  out  mats 
reproduced  from  old  cartoons 
(they  originally  had  appeared  in 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer)  and  Mr. 
Folger,  servicing  the  feature  at 
his  own  expense,  provided  the 
newspapers  with  fresh  material. 

Mr.  Cooper  revealed  this  week 
that  a  contract  was  being  drawn 
up  for  Mr.  Folger’s  signature  and 
that  NFS  would  begin  servicing 
the  feature  Aug.  9. 

'Lone  Rcmger'  Strip 
In  $3,000,000  Deal 

Ownership  of  ‘The  Lone  Ran¬ 
ger”  strip,  distributed  by  Kino 
Features  Syndicate,  passed  this 
week  from  Trendle-Campbell- 
Meurer  interests  of  Detroit  to  a 
new  group  headed  by  Jack  D. 
Wrather  and  Mrs.  Mazie  Wrather, 
Texas  oil  millionaires. 

The  $3,000,000  all-cash  deal, 
handled  by  Allen  Kander  as 
broker,  involved  the  entire  “Hi-ho 
Silver”  enterprise  which  began  as 
a  radio  script  22  years  ago  and  now 
includes  newspaper  syndication, 
television  and  trademark  rights. 

Associated  with  the  Wrathers, 
who  own  several  TV  stations,  were 
John  L.  Loeb  &  Associates  of  New 
York. 

'Liie  with  Music' 

Richard  Drake  Saunders,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  editor,  Saunders 
Enterprises  (Burbank,  Calif.) 
said  this  week  he  is  authoring  a 
new  column,  “Life  with  Music,” 
now  available.  Mr.  Saunders,  com¬ 
poser  and  former  concert  pianist 
who  has  a  Ph.D.  in  music,  is  music 
editor  of  the  Burbank  Daily  Re¬ 
view. 

m 

Comics  Consolidated 

Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Hartford  Times  has  con¬ 
solidated  its  comics  to  one  full 
page,  promoting  the  move  via  a 
series  of  page  one  boxes. 
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books  in  review 

Naeter  Brothers  Build 
A  Daily  on  Golden  Rule 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


fifty  yf,ars  of  community 

SERVICE.  By  I,eilyn  M.  Young. 

Edited  1)y  Howard  R.  Long.  Cape 

Girardeau.  Mo.:  Naeter  Brothers 

Publishing  Co.,  51  pp. 

This  is  the  brief  story  of  .the 
widely  known  small  daily,  the 
Southeast  Missourian  of  Cape  Gir¬ 
ardeau,  Mo.  The  year  1954  is 
the  golden  jubilee  of  the  Missour¬ 
ian.  If  it  weren’t,  the  book  might 
never  have  been  published.  The 
manuscript  was  completed  five 
years  ago — not  by  an  employe  of 
the  paper  but  by  a  mature  gradu¬ 
ate  student  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  a  colonel  in  the  United 
States  Regular  Army. 

It  was  written  as  a  study  because 
the  Southeast  Missourian,  a  news¬ 
paperman’s  .small-daily  newspaper, 
has  not  only  been  outstandingly 
successful  as  a  business  investment; 
but  becau.se  it  has  been  outstanding¬ 
ly  successful  in  helping  its  com¬ 
munity  and  the  people  who  live 
there.  It  has,  in  St.  John’s  words, 
“made  flesh”  of  the  Golden  Rule. 

The  volume  is  small,  but  in  it  is 
a  lot  of  .sound,  arresting  small- 
daily  know-how.  A  newspaper  to 
succeed  anywhere  must  be  more 
than  one  more  newspaper.  It  must 
be  an  indispensable  part  of  its  city 
and  of  the  lives  of  the  people  who 
live  there. 

It  must  be  so  indispensable  that 
subscribers,  when  times  make 
them  economize  rigidly,  will  cut 
on  their  milk  bill  and  eat  less 
meat,  before  canceling  their  sub¬ 
scription.  It  must  be  a  paper  that 
neither  the  city  nor  the  readers  can 
conveniently  get  along  without. 

The  book  was  not  published 
when  the  manuscript  was  finished, 
because  the  persons  whose  achieve¬ 
ments  were  favorably  mentioned 
are  modest.  And  that  is  news  in 
these  days.  Howard  Long  of  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  University  took  the  aca¬ 
demic  parts  out  of  the  thesis  and 
prepared  the  copy  for  the  printer. 
Mr.  Long,  an  appropriately  tall  and 
willowy  chap,  who  sat  dependably 
and  productively  across  a  news- 
bank  from  me  when  I  was  getting 
out  3  daily  in  Missouri — a  lot  of 
years  ago — can  do  a  hangup  edi¬ 
torial  job. 

The  first  time  I  heard  of  the 
Naeter  brothers  was  when  I  was  in 
Beloit,  Wis.  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  News.  Few  persons  knew 
that  the  Beloit  paper  was  the  best 
managed,  particularly  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  office,  of  any  small  daily  in 
the  country.  Of  the  few  who  then 
knew  it,  Fred  and  George  Naeter 


were  two.  That  was  30  years 
ago,  and  they  were  right  there  find¬ 
ing  out  everything  that  D.  B. 
Worthington,  the  owner,  and  Ma¬ 
son  Dobson,  his  able  managing 
editor,  knew.  That  is  newspaper 
work. 

And  there  you  have  it.  William 
Allen  White  once  charged  that  the 
small  newspaper  had  become  “an 
8  per  cent  f.ictory,  like  everything 
else  on  Main  Street.”  And  the  small 
paper  does  have  to  watch  the  cor¬ 
ners.  But  a  newspaper  is  also  a 
father-confessor,  a  helpful  friend, 
a  community  builder.  If  it  isn’t,  the 
first  competitor  that  is,  beats  it  out, 
and  it’s  the  first  item  to  go  in  a 
reader’s  economy  drive.  The  Nae- 
ters  not  only  knew  a  small  daily 
must  pay  8  per  cent  on  an  invest¬ 
ment  that  built  its  community  and 
helped  its  readers  indispensably. 
But  they  wanted  desperately  to  be 
that  kind  of  newspaper  team.  They 
were — and  this  is  an  outsider’s 
book  about  how  they  did  it.  Their 
principles  apply  to  big  papers  too. 

For  a  long  time.  Cape  Girardeau 
rolled  along  like  a  rich  woman  be¬ 
hind  a  chauffeur.  The  Frisco  had 
offices  and  shops  there,  and  Cape 
Girardeau  lived  largely  off  the 
Frisco.  Then  the  Frisco  moved 
away.  Folks  said  the  town  would 
have  to  fold.  Not  the  Naeters.  The 
Naeters  and  other  civic  leaders  said 
the  town  not  only  should  stick  but 
it  had  to  be  made  to  grow.  And  it 
grew — with  leadership,  sparked  by 
the  Naeters’  paper. 

And  here  is  another  principle  of 
small-daily  building  which  the  book 
points  out: 

“For  the  first  ten  years,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  worked  from  7  A.M.  to 
midnight  seven  days  a  week.  For 
the  first  five  years,  not  a  day  was 
missed  by  the  brothers.  During  the 
first  ten  years,  not  a  member  of 
the  firm  had  a  vacation  of  more 
than  three  days  at  a  time.  During 
the  first  ten  years,  not  an  owner 
drew  more  than  $50  at  one  time.” 

You  work  at  this  business,  spe¬ 
cially  owners,  but  it  pays  off. 

In  one  editorial,  the  Naeters 
wrote; 

“News  is  primary,  but  construc¬ 
tive  news  is  what  counts  in  the 
Missourian.  A  desire  to  report  two 
blades  of  grass  where  but  one  grew 
before.  A  desire  to  see  beauty 
mixed  with  utility,  to  see  pleasure 
march  hand  in  hand  with  toil.” 

But  writing  about  things  like  that 
is  not  enough.  A  paper  has  to  work 
for  them  and  make  them  come  true. 
A  newspaper  has  to  produce,  or  it 
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isn’t  indispensable.  The  Naeters 
missed  no  bets  for  doing  good.  The 
Golden  Rule  they  learned  as  boys 
in  their  religious  home  was  no 
mere  aphorism,  as  it  is  for  most 
of  us;  it  was  a  way  of  life.  It  is 
good  journalism.  It  reminds  one  of 
the  way  a  great  metropolitan  paper 
took  hold  in  its  community — the 
Kansas  City  Star. 

Once  the  Kansas  City  areas  that 
are  now  Admiral  Boulevard  and 
Penn  Valley  Park — pointed  out  to 
visitors  and  written  up  in  college 
textbooks  on  urban  development — 
were  hog  wallows.  (And  the  surest 
way  to  tell  a  Missourian  from  a 
New  Englander,  though  he  has  an 
air-conditioned  office  in  New 
York  and  commutes  from  West- 
port,  Conn.,  is  that  he  still  pro¬ 
nounces  it  hawg,  not  hog — and  if 
you’ve  ever  seen  a  180-pound 
porker  lumber  out  of  Missouri 
mud,  hawg  is  what  it  is.  And  ex¬ 
cept  for  sissy  Pomeranians  who 
live  in  ladies’  laps,  it’s  dawg  in  a 
good  old  Missouri  small  town,  not 
dog.  Dawgs  in  Missouri,  like  Mis¬ 
souri  newspapers,  bark,  protect  you 
while  you  sleep,  and  somehow 
make  you  love  them.) 

When  the  Star  saw  the  hawg 
wallows  where  beauty  ought  to  be, 
it  not  only  told  readers  about  it 
factually  and  continually  but  it  im¬ 
ported  a  fine  landscape  architect, 
and  experimented  with  many  trees 
to  discover  the  best — and  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  has  Penn  Valley 
Park,  and  a  distinguished  boule¬ 
vard  system — because  of  its  news¬ 
paper. 

Similarly  when  a  Cape  Girar¬ 
deau  resident  moved  to  Milwau¬ 
kee,  he  wrote  to  the  Naeters  that 
“in  the  north,  towns  the  size  of 
Cape  Girardeau  enjoy  sewers, 
paved  streets,  and  street  lights.” 


Maxwell* s  Poems 
Put  in  New  Book 

Chicago 

A  64-page  book  of  verse  and 
prose  by  Philip  Maxwell,  editorial 
promotion  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  director  of  its  annual 
Chicagoland  Music  Festival,  is 
scheduled  for  release  Wednesday, 
Aug.  18. 

The  book’s  publication  coincides 
with  the  silver  anniversary  of  the 
Chicagoland  Music  Festival  in 
Soldiers’  field  on  Saturday  night, 
Aug.  21.  The  title,  “One,  Two, 
Three,  Strike,”  is  the  cue  used  by 
Maxwell  each  Summer  when  he 
asks  80,000  festival  spectators  to 
strike  matches  for  the  match-light¬ 
ing  ceremony  which  he  originated 
at  the  1938  festival. 


So  the  Southeast  Republican — then 
called  the  Daily  Republican — 
printed  excerpts  from  the  former 
resident’s  letter,  and  went  after 
sewers,  paved  streets,  and  lights. 
Ultimately,  by  informing  the  public 
continually,  by  persuading  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  cooperate,  and  by  editorial 
attrition,  sewers,  paved  streets,  and 
lights  came  to  Cape  Girardeau. 

Like  the  Kansas  City  Star,  the 
Naeters  selected  and  bought  the 
finest  intersection  light  for  Cajw 
Girardeau  and  installed  it  at  their 
own  expense.  The  whole  town 
came  to  see  it  and  were  convinced. 

That  is  newspaper  work:  news 
that  informs,  interests,  and  encour¬ 
ages  local  readers;  the  finest  busi¬ 
ness  management  available,  where- 
ever  you  have  to  travel  to  learn 
it,  and  the  making  of  your  com¬ 
munity  into  the  best  place  possible 
to  live,  both  materially  and  cultur¬ 
ally. 


Looking  For  A  New  Job? 

Editor  &  Publisher  Situations  Wanted 
Ads  Really  Aren’t  Too  Expensive 
And  Can  Help  You. 


For  Example: 

This  is  a  sample  of  a  6  line  sit-  (32  units) 

nations  wanted  ad  that  would  cost  (33  units) 

you  $10.80  for  4  tiroes;  $9.00  for  (33  wnits) 

3  times;  $6.60  for  2  and  $3.90  for  (34  untO) 

1  time.  Consecutive  of  course  and  (33  unitj) 

15c  additional  for  Box  service.  (31  units) 


Needless  To  Soy  Your  Best  Bet  Is  A 
3  Or  4  Time  Ad!! 

Send  Your  Remittance  With  Year  Order  and  Let  These 
Popuiar  Columns  Find  Yen  That  Opportunity  Now! 

Address; 

Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Department 
1700  Times  Tower  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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June  Linage  Up 
.3%;  Automotive^ 
Financial  Tops 

Total  linage  for  the  month  of 
June  was  216,569,625  lines,  up 
0.3%  over  the  215,964,715  lines 
for  June,  1953.  Total  linage  for 
the  year  to  date,  as  mea.sured  in  52 
cities  by  Media  Records,  Inc.,  was 
off  2.3%,  registering  1,264,296,548 
lines  as  against  1.293,578,736  for 
the  like  period  la.st  year. 

Except  for  Cla.ssifkd,  which 
dropped  7.6%,  June  linage  showed 
increa.ses  in  all  classifications.  Au¬ 
tomotive  led  the  field  with  an 
11.7%  boost,  closely  paced  by  Fi¬ 
nancial  which  racked  up  an  8.5% 
gain. 

Other  June  gains  were:  Display, 
3.1;  Retail,  2.6;  Department  Store, 
1.3;  and  General,  0.5. 

La.st  week,  in  a  summary  of 
linage  for  June  and  the  year  to 
date,  it  was  erroneously  reported 
that  linage  for  the  year  to  date 
was  off  in  all  classifications  (E&P, 
July  31,  page  16).  Actually,  linage 
was  up  for  Display.  Automotive, 
and  Financial. 

City-by-city  figures  follow; 


AKRON,  OHIO 

Itcacoii  Joiiriial-e  . . .  2,0*4.897  2,183,535 
5  Ut-acon  Journnl-S. .  788,738  807,513 

Cnatid  Tot.nI .  2,8t73.635  2,991,048 

8  Includes  PARADE  47.774  lines 

.  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

jvnickerlxxjker-Newse  1,325.922  1,255,065 

Times-Union-m  -  931,881  871,595 

Times  Union-S  ...  509.421  486.611 


(ir.ind  Total  -  2,767,224  2,613.271 

Note:  TimesUm'on 
'.^54 — 509,421  lines  includes  22,266 
lines  of  part-run  advertising. 
Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
36,362  lines,  and  CO.VIIC  WEEKLY 
16,558  lines. 

ALBUQUERQUE.  N.  M. 

.I<.urn.-il-m  .  1,1.52,664  1,098,001 

youmal-.S  .  .Ml, 170  316,823 

rnl.iinc-e  .  1,118,671  1,102,132 


t.r.aml  Total .  2,612,505  2,516,95( 

5  Includes  P.XRADE  47,774  lines 

ANDERSON,  IND. 

Miilletin-e  .  856,865  908,74' 

Herald  m  .  537,I5Si  557,64- 

IIcr.ild-S  .  167.427  189.49 


(.rand  Total  .  1.561,450  1,655,887 

ATLANTA.  CA. 

(  onstitution-m  .  1.248,293  1,284,614 

.Tnuriial-e  .  1,861  ..306  1,886.028 

*  Journal  &  Cons.-S  641,705  647,172 


Grand  Total  -  3,751,304  3,817,814 

Note:  (  .lostitiition 

1954 — 1,248,293  lines  includes 
15,231  lines  of  part-run  ad¬ 
vertising. 

1^53 — 1,284,614  lines  includes 
19,068  lines  of  part-run  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Journal 

1954  -  1,861,306  lines  includes 
23,219  lines  of  part-rnn  ad¬ 
vertising. 

’"Incliules  COMIC  WEKKLV  27,302 
lines. 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Lress-m  .  823,575  813,229 

Press-S  .  1,86,035  179,228 


Grand  Tot.al  .  1,009,610  992.457 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

•Amcrican-S  .  544,571  565.223 

News-Post-e  .  1,531.357  1,443,229 

Siin-in  .  1.265,907  1,288,721 

Stin-e  .  2,144,906  2,146,866 

•i-Snn-.S  .  1,162,262  1,144,832 


Grand  Total  .  6,649.003  6.58«.871 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
36,362  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
16,558  lines. 

tliicludcs  THIS  WEEK,  64,253  lines. 


Newspaper  Linage — 52  Cities 

(Compiled  b.r  RDITOK  &  I’I'BLISHKK  from  Media  Keenrds  iiieasiirenieiits) 


1954 

1953 

%  of 

E&P 

Linage 

Linage 

1953 

Index 

Total  Advertising 

June  . 

216,569,625 

215,964,715 

100.3 

105.1 

May  . 

234,644,410 

244,446,405 

96.0 

104.0 

Year  to  date 

1,264,296,548 

1,293,578,736 

97.7 

Display 

June  . 

164,539,991 

159,635,074 

103.1 

104.8 

May  . 

178,955,345 

182,061,426 

98.3 

103.6 

Year  to  date 

964,223,207 

958,986,015 

100.5 

Classified 

June  . 

52,029,634 

56,329,641 

92.4 

106.1 

May  . 

55,689,065 

62,384,979 

89.3 

105.5 

Year  to  date 

300,073,341 

334,-592,721 

89.7 

Retail 

June  . 

1 15,178,614 

112,223,096 

102.6 

102.8 

May  . 

126,506,229 

129,827,921 

97.4 

102.4 

Year  to  date 

Department  Store 

687,542,786 

689,445,368 

99.7 

100.6 

June  . 

42,222,373 

41,660,103 

101.3 

May  . 

48,581,068 

49,974,567 

97.2 

103.5 

Year  to  date 

259,355,496 

260,953,284 

99.4 

General 

June  . 

31,312,160 

31,170,614 

100.5 

99.3 

May  . 

34,896,449 

36,190,989 

96.4 

99.0 

Year  to  date 

183,470,615 

183,962,639 

99.7 

Automotive 

June  . 

15,128,624 

13,549,917 

111.7 

136.7 

May  . 

14,647,400 

13,493,399 

108.6 

127.4 

Year  to  date 

74,691,447 

68,246,310 

109.4 

DALLAS,  TEXAS  I 

1954  1953  r 

Ncw.s-iu  .  1,850,716  1,857,415  I 

tNews-S  . 653,2.16  660,352  I 

Times  llerald-e  ....  2,140,839  2.191  076 

'Times  llerald-S  ...  612,330  656,516 


Grand  Total .  5,2  5  7,12  1  5.365,359 

•Includes  .V.MEKUAN  WEEKLY 
.16,362  lines  .and  lO.MlC  WEEKLY’ 
33.008  lines. 

t Includes  THIS  WT.EK,  64.253  lines. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Jouriial-ni  .  1,656,177  1,523,143 

.Vews-e  .  1,952,173  1,865,365 

News-S  .  633,232  656,916 


Grand  Total .  4,241,582  4,045,424 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News  ...  1,2(>8,731  1,252,827 
SRockv  Mt.  News-S  275,270  261,405 

Post-e  .  1.821.780  1,884,050 

Post-S  .  597,196  642,825 


Grand  Total .  3,962,977  4,041.107 

:  Includes  PARADE.  47,774  lines. 

•  DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register-ra  .  694,057  670,80$ 

Tribune-e  .  889,385  862AS3 

tRegister-S  .  523,030  527,803 


Grand  Total  . 2,106,472  2,061,261 

t Includes  THIS  WEEK,  64,253  lines. 

DETROIT.  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,241,809  1,417,069 

SEree  Press-S  .  420,79  1  438s524 

News-c  .  2,.M7.87  1  2,488,878 

fNews-S  .  1.069,005  1,065,189 

Times-e  .  1,239,953  1,438,337 

•Times-S  .  417,546  482,241 


Grand  T<4.al .  6,736,97  5  7,330,238 

•Includes  iVMEKlCAN  WEEKLY, 
36,362  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
16,558  lines. 

t Includes  THIS  WEEK,  64,253  lines, 
iliicludes  PARADE,  47,774  lines. 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

Herald  e  .  839,134  941,8ill 

News-Tribune-m  ...  567,567  608,373 

News-Tribune-S  ...  410,940  468,819 


Financial 

June  . 

May  . 

Year  to  date 


2,920,593 

2,905,267 

18,518,359 


2,691,447  108.5 

2.549,117  114.0 

17,331.698  106.8 


122.2 

119.4 


Grand  Total  . 1,817,641  2,019,003 


EL  PASO,  TEXAS 

Times-ni  .  1,050,030  1,079,305 

5Times-S  .  4  30,88  5  4  53,656 

Herald- l*ost-e  .  1,129,372  1,187,606 


BAYONNE,  N.  J. 

1954  1953 

Times-e  .  445,377  470.483 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

Press-c .  1,227,065  1,158,402 

Press-S  .  218,467  220,944 

Sun-ni  .  340,856  3-44,578 


Grand  Total  .  1,786,388  1,723.924 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

.\merican-e .  747,203  706,008 

Record-m  .  817,119  760,127 

•Advertiscr-S  .  312,403  315,842 

Globe-e  .  1,311,873  1,236,251 

Glolie-m .  993,074  928,080 

Glolie  S  .  956,822  925.287 

Herald-m  .  1,158,841  1,142,899 

tllerald-S  .  98i3.192  966,025 

Traveler-e  .  1,698,903  1,700,110 

Post-m  .  742,056  677,118 

§Post-S  .  458,189  331,341 


Grand  Total  . 10,179,675  9,689,088 

•Includes  AMERICAN'  W'EEKLY, 
36,362  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
16,558  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  64.253  lines. 
SIncludes  PAR.\DE.  47,774  lines. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m..  1,038,715  890,840 

•Courier  Express-S.  885,313  919,880 

News-e  .  2,427,291  2,387,874 


Grand  Total  .  4,351.319  4.198,594 

•Includes  .VMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
.16,362  lines. 

CAMDEN  N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e  .  1.106,840  1,129,716 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

Xews-c  .  1,118,365  1,018,702 

Observer-m  .  1.398.978  1,328,347 

tObserver-S  .  561,928  585,777 


Grand  Total .  3.079,271  2.932,826 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  64,253  lines. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  2,622.799  2,659,786 

Tribune-S  .  1,450,281  1,477,398 

t Daily  News-e .  1.769,007  1.650,955 

.\merican-c  .  907,476  866,811 

•Americans  .  279,886  323,634 

Sun-Times-d  .  1,151,061  1,219,042 

{SSun-Times-S  .  413,283  403,365 


Grand  Total  ....  8,593,793  8,600,991 


Note:  1954— 2,622,799  includes  508,307 
lines  of  part-run  .-idvcrtis- 
ing. 

.  1,450,28il  includes  790,196 

lines  of  part-run  advertis¬ 
ing. 

279,886  includes  170,983 
lines  of  part-run  advertis¬ 
ing. 

1953 — 2.659,786  includes  761,013 
lines  of  part-run  advertis¬ 
ing. 

1.477,.398  includes  835.131 
lines  of  part-run  advertis¬ 
ing. 

323,634  includes  196,085 
Hues  of  part-run  advertis¬ 
ing. 

•luclu.les  AMERICAN’  WEEKLY, 
36,362  lines  and  CoSlIC  WEEKLY, 
16,558  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WiEEK,  64.253  lines. 

Slnclu.les  PARADE,  47,774  lines. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

1954  1953 

Enquirer-Ill  .  1,444,037  1,291,659 

fEiiquircr-S  .  1,168,127  1,219,031 

Post-e  .  1,248,9981  1,349,082 

Times-Star-e  .  1,225,108  1.368,329 


Grand  Tot.al  .  5.086,270  5.228.101 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKI.Y. 
36.362  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  64,253  lines. 


Grand  Total .  2,610,287  2,720,567 

JIucludes  PARADE,  47,774  lines. 

ERIE  PA. 

DispatcU-e  .  717,268  677,940 

IDisiiatch-S  .  3  73,63  2  348,667 

Times-e  .  1,191.69.!  1,225,910 

Times-S  .  250,779  240,650 

Grand  Total .  2,533.372  2,493,175 

SliKludes  PARADE,  47,774  lines. 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

Courier-m  .  1,334,115  1,343,/M 

Press-e  .  1,347.822  1,370,308 

{Courier  &  Press-S.  462,720  482,773 

Grand  Total .  3,144,657  3,1%.785 

{Includes  PAR.\DE,  47,774  lines. 
FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 
Journal-Gazette-m  ..  1,037,981  1,037, MO 
{Journal-Ciazette-S. .  422.833 

News-Sentinel-e  ....  1,630,181  1,661,636 


(irand  Total .  3.090,995  3.158,239 

{Includes  PARADE,  47.774  lines. 
FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 
Star-Telegram-m  . . .  748,932 

Star-Telegram-e  ...  l.(>41,324  l,6W./28' 
{Star-Telegram-S  . .  586,429 

Prcss-c  ...........  690,82/  801,697 


Grand  Total  .  3,667.512  3,793,247 

{Includes  PARADE.  47.774  lines. 

FRESNO.  CALIF. 

Uee-e  .  1.278.9U6  1,430.026 

It . <  410.276  443..188 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

I>I.Tin  Dcaler-m  _  1,741,272  1.937.795 

tJPlain  De.Tlcr-s  ..  1,520.013  1.5.32,978 

News-e  .  672,494  770,971 

Press-e  .  2,428,573  2,581,799 

Grand  Total  _  6,362,352  6.823.543 

t{lncludes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
36,362  lines. 

•Includes  THIS  WEEK,  64,253  lines. 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Disp.Ttch-e  .  1,700,261  1,512,5.10 

Dispateb-S  .  870,261  813,415 

Citizen-e  .  676,470  689,422 

{Citizen-S  .  313.617  323,899 

Ohio  State  Jourual-m  621,427  651,293 
Star  (weekly)  ....  72,424  77,635 


Grand  Tot.al  . 4.254.460  4,068,194 

{Includes  PARADE,  47,774  lines. 


Grand  Tot.al  .  1.689,212  1.873,414 

GARY,  IND. 

i’ost-Tribunc^c .  1.4R5,91R  1,462,734 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

’ii.st  Star  (see  note)  678,072  708,696 

Noth;  Post-Star,  iiiorniiig,  sold  in  com- 
■illation  with  Tinu-».  evvning.  Linage  of 
me  edition,  Post-Star,  morning,  only  is 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 

[>ress-c  .  1.911.898  1.912,9.34 

HARRISBURG,  PA.  , 

[•.atriot  m  .  1,242,256  1.242.4  5 

iPatriot-.N'cws  S  ...  .31.3.286  293,444 

Gnaiid  Tot.al  .  1.555.542  1.535,859 

Notk:  Evviiiiig  News  carries  same 
imoiint  of  ailvertising  as  Morning  Pa- 
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HARTFORD,  CONN. 

1954  1953 

Coiirantm  .  741,764  X05,tl.S9 

5Coiirant-S  .  ’  700,630  679,087 

Times  . .  1,866.398  1.980,789 


flraiid  Total .  3,308,792  3.464,935 

Shidtides  1>.\R.VDE.  47,774  liiu-s. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chronicle  e  .  2,379,118  2,208,705 

•Chronicle-S  .  857,764  835,974 

p„*,.ni  .  1,6.19.076  1.434.116 

.  571. .190  574,986 

.  9.14.976  866,642 


Crand  Total  .  6,382.324  5.920,42.1 

N'iitk:  2.379.1  1H  lines  includes  138,51.1 
Ilf  lart-rnn  .advertisiiiR. 

(Last  year)  2.208.705  linos  in¬ 
cludes  83,061  lines  of  part-run 
advertising. 

■Inolndcs  .\MF.R1C.\X  WEEKLY, 
.16.362  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  Wh^EK,  64,253  linos. 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

.  1,6.16.490  1,645.840 

.Star-m .  1,608,112  1.659,.l.ll 

tStar-S  .  806,402  756,212 

Timos-o  .  1,118.204  1,176,606 

ITinusS .  .168,815  390.182 


(iraiid  Total .  5.5.18,023  5.62.8.171 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  64.25.1  linos, 
Slndiiilcs  PARADE,  47,774  linos. 

JACKSON.  MISS. 

Clarion  Ledger-m  , ,  747,937  790,984 

Clarion  I.odger-S  ..  278,480  210,626 

adlv  Xews-e  .  808v0.11  804.436 

Daily  Xows-S  .  246.302  2.12.355 


Grand  Total .  3,080.840  2.0.18,401 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

1954  1953 

Examiner-m  .  1,583,611  1,546,243 

*Exaniiner-S  .  8  >9.641  831  441 

Times-m  .  2,485,033  2,599,198 

tTimes-S  .  1,4.8.1.996  1,449,578 

Daily  Xews-ni  .  871.763  660,791 

Daily  Xows-S  . 

Herald-Express  o  ..  1.234.331  1.189,068 

.Mirror-e  .  948.607  1,050,470 


Grand  Total  .  9.436.982  9,328,793 

Xotk:  1,48.1,9%  lines  includes  172,459 
lines  |iart-run  ailvertising. 

(Last  Year)  1,449.578  lines  in¬ 
cludes  91,326  lines  part- 
run  advertising. 

•Includes  AMERICAX  VYEEKLY, 
45,160  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
20,058  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  63,496  lines. 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Courier  Joumal-m..  1.292.851  1.249.812 
Courier  Journ.al-S. . .  763,668  806,808 

Times-e  .  1,574,088  1,517,453 


Grand  Total .  3,630.607  3,574,073 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commercial  Ap|K-.al-m  1,737,494  1,772,404 
tCommercial 

.\ppeal-S .  647,988  655.675 

Press-Scimitar-e  ...  1,097,036  1,177,809 


Grand  Total  .  .1.482.518  3.605.888 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  64,253  lines. 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record  Journal 

(see  Xote)  .  741,111  670,06.1 

Xote:  Record  Morning  and  Journal 
Evening  are  sold  only  in  comlnnation. 
Linage  of  one  edition.  Record  Morning 
only  is  shown. 


JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times  I’nion-m  ....  1,496.402  1.. 1.15, 355 
tTimos  Union-S _  552,197  500.805 


Grand  T<4.al .  2.048,599  1.8.16.1(4) 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  64,25.1  linos. 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

‘Jersey  Joum.al-e  ..  1,116.798  (se-e  tioto) 
IJcrscy  Journal 

Xortli  End-o .  1,051,265 

tjersey  Journal 

South  End-e .  1.025..S8i.l 

*  Includes  123.628  lines  of  part-run  ad¬ 
vertising  in  1954. 

tincludes  part-run  linage  in  1953 
shich  cannot  bo  segregated. 

Vote:  Direet  comparisons  for  1953 
not  .'iv.ailahle. 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Trihiine-Drm'vrat-d  1.060.97.1  1,113.780 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Stare  .  1,551, .19.1  1.504.788 

Slar  S  .  875,248  8.15.168 

Tiinesni  .  1,468,448  1.422.135 


Gr.and  Total .  3,895,089  3.762.091 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

hinrn.al-m  .  544.711  472.78.1 

‘.loiirn.al  S  .  282.139  200.505 

Vews-Sentinel-e -  841.977  770.567 

SXews-Scntinel-S  ...  344,8.10  2%.5ll 


Grand  Tot.al  .  2.01.1.657  1.740.,166 

Mticlndes  AMERICAX  WEEKLY. 
.I6..t(>2  lines. 

Hneliidcs  PARADE,  47.774  lines. 


LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

-Irkansas  G.azette-m.  1.016.9.19  918.112 

SArkansas  G.arette-S  .165.520  .141,696 


Grand  Tot.al  .  1.382.459  1.259.838 

Hnelndes  P.\R.\DE.  47,774  lines. 


LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

Imh  iiemleiit-m .  1.384,050  1.159,60 

Press- 

Telcgram-S  .  620.950  526.,10 

1  ress  Telegram-e  ...  1,506.257  1.341,08 


Gr.-uid  Total  .  .1.511,257  .1.026.99? 

hidenrnfleiit 

l,s^84.050  lines  includes  99.99  ^ 
lines  part  r»Mi  advertising 

( les'ist  ^  cJtr)  1,1^9.608  lines  in- 
chides^49,274  lines  p.art-rnn 
advertising. 

Press-Telegram  1.506.257  lines  in 
eludes  99.993  lines  part-run 
.a<Ivertising. 

(Last  Year)  1.341.08.1  lines  in 
eludes  49,274  lines  of  part- 
,,  .  .  run  .a<lvertising. 

Hncindcs  PARADE.  47.774  lines. 

LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 

^CWSI  .ay—Suffnlk  e  1.384,400  l.,174.78f 
•'<  ws,Iay  1,77 1.292  1.769.66C 


Grand  T(4al 


3,155,792  3,144 


MIAMI.  FA. 

Heralil-ni  .  2.411,9%  2,400,428 

•Ilerald-S .  933.310  904.548 

Xews-e  .  1.145,078  1.158,263 

tXews-S  .  394,609  395,027 


Gran.l  Total  .  4,884,993  4,858,266 

Xote:  Herahl 

1954  933.310  lines  includes 

99,241  lines  of  part-run  ad- 
tising. 

1953  904.548  lines  includes 

70.057  line.s  of  iiart-ruu 

advertising. 

•Includes  A.MERICAX  WEEKLY. 
.16..162  lines. 

tincludes  THLS  WEEK,  64,253  lines. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  .  979,340  936.682 

•.Sentiiiel-S  .  303,142  313,0% 

Jmimal-e .  2.892.427  2.%5.550 

tJonrtml-S  .  1,332,480  1,313,551 


Grand  Total  .  5.507.389  5.528.870 

•Includes  A.MERICAX  WEEKLY. 
.I6..t62  lines  .and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
16.558  lines. 

tincludes  THLS  WEEK.  64.253  lines. 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Trihunem .  1.3.32,031  1.361,153 

.Star  e  .  1.983,398  2,012.409 

tTrihmu-S .  946.268  870.775 


Grand  T(.t.-d  .  4.261.697  4.244,337 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  (>4.253  lines. 

MODESTO.  CALIF. 

Ree  c  .  792.262  898,859 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 

tSt.ar-c  .  2.371,023  2.232,167 

Gazette-ni  . 1.298,793  1.248.088 


La  Presse-e 

.  2.525,033 

2,344,459 

I-a  Patrie-e  . . . 

.  187,109 

190.346 

La  P.atrie-S  . 

.  245.162 

235,079 

(ir.'iiid  Tol.'il 

.  6.627.120 

6.250,1 .39 

tlncliulvs 

WEEKEND  PICTURE 

MAGAZINE. 

89,542  line.s. 

MUNCIE.  IND. 

I’resS'C . 

.  8.15.602 

795.493 

Starni  . 

.  827.178 

757,867 

.  2.^2.179 

231.704 

Cirntiil  Total 

.  1.894.959 

1.785.0(.4 

NASHVILLE,  TENN 

Uaniier-c  .... 

.  1,332,476 

1.242,670 

TciitK*sscaii-ni 

.  1.329.9.51 

1.2I8.%3 

Teniiessfaii-.S 

.  576.445 

551,223 

Oranfl  Total 

.  3.238.872 

3,012.8i5(> 

NEW 

HAVEN.  CONN. 

rourn.al'l  oiincr  ni  ..  .?61.2(»0 

371,514 

Retfistor  c  . . . 

.  1.498.333 

1.424,.322 

Register-S  .  . . 

.  426,907 

438.282 

Grand  Total  .  2,286,500  2,234,118 


NEW  LONDON.  CONN. 

Day  e .  808,155  847,0.34 
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NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


Times-Ricayune-m  .. 
tTimts-Picayune  ilr 

1954 

1953 

2.081.587 

1,990,796 

States- S  . 

800.265 

7.30,516 

Item-e  . 

066,065 

850,321 

•I  tern- S . 

346,598 

337,332 

St.ates-e  . 

1.050.698 

1,098.185 

Grand  Total . 

.  5,245.213 

5.007.150 

•Includes  AMERICAX  WEEKLY, 
36,36(2  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  (>4,253  lines. 


NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


Times-m  . 

1.759,876 

1,658,281 

Times-S  . 

1.946.656 

1.868.661 

llerald-Tribune-m, . 

1.000.128 

88'>.U)3 

t  Ilerald-Tribunc-S . 

798.232 

870,411 

Mirror-m  . 

832.340 

867,670 

••.Mirror  S . 

365,334 

353,893 

Xews-m  . 

1,596.748 

1,583,476 

5Xews-S  . 

1.318.219 

1.250,7.30 

JournaI-.\merican-e 

930,326 

940,817 

•JouriialAmerican-S 

424,420 

364,043 

Post-e  . 

1.1.35.918 

1,001.672 

Post-S  . 

110,444 

102,089 

WWld-Tdegram  and 

S'ln-e . 

1.039.902 

1,055,244 

Eagle- e  . 

756,049 

750.032 

Eagle-S  . 

272,738 

277,682 

Grand  Total 

14,287.330 

13,83.3,864 

Note:  .Mirror-m 

This  year — 832,340  lines  includes 
134,2%  lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tising. 

I-ast  year — 867,670  lines  includes 
141,355  lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tising. 

Mirror-S 

This  year — 365,334  lines  includes 
105,317  lines  of  i>art-run  adver¬ 
tising. 

I.ast  year — 353,893  lines  includes 
114,277  lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 
tising. 

Xews-m 

This  year — 1,596.748  ilnes  in¬ 
cludes  776,117  lines  of  part-run 
.advertising. 

I,ast  year — 1,583,476  lines  in¬ 
cludes  736,647  lines  of  part-run 
advertising. 

Xews-S 

This  year — 1.318.219  lines  in¬ 
cludes  961.099  lines  of  part-run 
.advertising. 

I.ast  year — 1.250,730  lines  in¬ 
cludes,  891,655  lines  of  part-run 
advertising. 

Jonrn.al-American-e 
This  year — -930.326  lines  includes 
74.774  lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 

tising. 

Last  year — 940,817  lines  includes 
63,970  lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 

tising. 

Journal-American-S 
This  year  424,420  lines  includes 
28,423  lines  of  part-run  adver¬ 

tising. 

T.ast  year — 364,043  lines  includes 
17.875  lines  of  part  run  adver¬ 
tising.  , 

•Includes  .VMERICAX  WEEKLY, 

36,362  lines  .and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
16.558  lines. 

••Includes  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
14.210  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WT.EK.  83.163  lines. 
Slnclndes  SPLIT  RUX.  296.795  in 
(m)  and  190,898  lines  in  (SL 


NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Gazette  c  .  1.293..562  1,23.3.609 


NORFOLK.  VA. 

Ledger  Disn-atch-e  ..  1.388,057  1,285,026 
Virginian-Pilot-m  ..  1.728,541  1.599,057 
tVirgini.an-Pilot-S  . .  693,959  640,986 


Grand  Tot.al  .  3.810,557  3,525,069 

Xote:  la-ilger  Dispatch 

1954  -1,388.057  lines  includes 

36,331  lines  of  part-run  .ad¬ 
vertising. 

1953 —  1,286.026  lines  includes 

20,811  lines  of  part-run 

.advertising. 

Virginian-Pilot 

1954— 1.728.541  lines  includes 

19.7.54  lines  >if  part  run  ad¬ 
vertising. 

1953-  -1.599.057  lines  includes 

18.546  lines  of  part-run  ail- 
vertisiug. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK.  (.4.253  lines. 

OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Trihune-c  .  1,569,136  1.678,227 

STribune-S  .  628,790  591,286 


Grand  Total .  2,197.926  2,269,513 

ITncludcs  PARADE.  55,561  lines. 


OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

1954  1953 

Okhahoman-m  .  993,706  909,766 

Oklahoman-S  .  435,812  413.741 

Times-e .  1,113,102  953,975 


Grand  Total .  2,542,620  2,277,482 

Xont:  1,113,102  lines  includes  101,642 
lines  of  p.art-nin  advertising. 

I-ast  year — 953.975  lines  includes 
....  of  part-run  advertising. 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 

WorhI-Her.ald 

(see  Xote)  .  1,167,760  1,116.756 

World  Iler.ald-S _  681,656  634,887 


(Irand  Total .  1,849,416  1,751,643 

Xote:  World- llenald  sold  in  combina¬ 

tion  morning  and  evening,  linage 
of  only  one  edition,  evening,  is 
shown. 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

.Star- Xews-e  .  932,685  848,022 

5Star-.Vews-S  .  382,131  317,449 


Grand  Total  .  1,314,816  1,165,471 

includes  PARADE,  47,774  lines. 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Times-e  .  1.021.840  1.019.384 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

Journal  (see  Note).  1,244,438  1,258,245 
SJourn.al  Star-S _  492,451  484,9% 


Grand  Total .  1.736,889  1,743,241 

Note:  Journal  (e)  and  Star  (m)  sold 

in  combination.  Linage  of  only  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Journal  (e),  is  .shown. 

includes  PARsVDE,  47,774  lines. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Ilulletin-e  .  2,208,083  2,172,878 

fBulletin-S  .  430,540  447,811 

Inquirer-m  .  1,A10,505  1,855,223 

Inquirer-S  .  1,360,171  1,318,156 

Xews-e .  418,435  402,697 


Grand  Total  .  6,227,734  6,196,765 

•Includes  AMERICAX  WEEKLY, 

36,362  lines  and  CCkMH'  WEEKLY, 
18,893  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  64,253  lines. 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post-Gazette-ra  _  868,149  1,048.805 

Press  e  .  1,493,404  1.642.662 

tPress-S  .  806,743  764,367 

Sun-Telegrai>li-e  ...  858,119  987,054 

•Sun-Telegraph-S  ..  489,919  549,907 


Grand  Total  .  4,516,334  4,992.795 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 

36,362  lines  and  ('<>M1('  WEEKLY, 
16,558  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  64,253  lines. 


PORTLAND  ORE. 

Oregonian-m  .  l,522,258i  1,426,730 

•(>regonian-S  .  694,624  719,868 

Journal-e  .  1,208,297  1,303,274 

t Journal  s  .  387,818  490,607 

Grand  Total .  3.812,997  L940,479 

•Includes  AMERJICAX  WEEKLY, 
45, IM  lines  and  COMI(2  WEEKLY, 
19,288  lines. 


POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

Xew  Yorker-e  .  874,283  818,986 

Xew  Yorker-S .  205,913  160,701 


Gr.Tu.1  Total  .  1,080,196  979,687 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Iliilletiu-e  .  1,914,482  1,755,175 

Jouriial-m  .........  682,035  628,355 

tJonrual-S  .  611,047  582,385 


Grand  Total .  3.207,564  2.965.915 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  64,253  lines. 

QUINCY.  MASS. 

P.atriot  I.edger-e  . .  876.445  702,603 

READING,  PA. 

Eagle  (see  Note)...  1,142,409  1,125,312 
Eagle-S  .  234,448  251,224 


Grand  Tot.al .  1.376,857  1.376,536 

N'ote:  Eagle  (e)  .and  Times  (m)  sold 
in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition. 
Eagle  (e).  only  is  shown. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

News  I.eader-e  ....  1,536,855  1,581,090 
Times-Dispatch-ni  ..  1,288,185  1,240,328 
tTimes-Disp,itch-S  716,481  739,435 


Gr.and  Total  .  3,541,521  3,560,853 

tindudes  THIS  WEEK.  64,253  lines. 


ROANOKE.  VA. 

Times-m  .  805.9.38  729,786 

«Times-S .  306,021  301,210 

World  Xews-e  .  827,412  753,495 


Grand  Tot.al .  1,939,371  1.784,491 

includes  PARADE,  47,774  lines. 

(Continued  on  page  56) 
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ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

1954  1953 

Democrat  and 

Chronicle-m  .  1,496,015  1,398,761 

tDemocrat  and 

Chronicle-S  .  720,777  750,444 

Times-Union-e  .  1,752,898  1,584,870 

Grand  Total .  3,969,690  3,734,075 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  64,253  lines. 
SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  1,790,506  1,904,020 

Union-m  .  588,474  557,283 

Union-S  .  245,064  218,316 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 
MACY  GROUP,  N.  Y. 


SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

1954  1953 

Journal-e  .  865,467  .  ,  1954  1953 

Times-m  .  1,114,488  .  ilanuroneck  Times-e  581,946  528,999 

Times-S  .  321,764  .  Vernon  Argus-e.  794,395  796,892 

_  _  New  Rochelle 


Grand  Total  . . .  2,301,719  . 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 
Journal-Tribune-e  ..  780,972  821,165 

Journal-S  .  275,870  292,552 

Grand  Total .  1,056,842  1,113,717 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  1,372,674  1,484,380 

Tribune  s  .  534,653  533,410 


Standlard-  Star-e 
Ossining  Citizen- 

Register-e  .  562,253 

Peekskill  Star-e  ....  456,458 

Port  Chester  Item-e.  739,623 

Tarrytown  News-e..  604,355 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e  .  868,288 

White  Plains 

Reporter- Dispatch-e  996,616 


867,201  842,204 

536,418 
482,570 
760,527 
550,915 

806,914 

971,538 


MADISON,  WIS. 

1954  1953 

Capital  Tiraes-e  ....  904,134  958,986 

W  isconsin  State 

Journal-m  .  913,248  973,442 

IWisconsin  State 

Journal-S  .  396,116  3  59,653 


Grand  Total .  2,624,044  2,679,619 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


931,563  909,047 

532,435  559,564 

2,035,975  1,975,323 
964,667  927,267 


Globe-Democrat-m 
t*Globe-Democrat-S 
Post-Dispatch-e  ... 
§Post-Dispatch-S  . . 


Grand  Total .  4,464,640  4,371,201 

•Includes  AMERIC.\N  Wb:EKLY, 
36,362  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
18,938  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  64,253  lines. 
§Includes  PARADE,  46,086  lines. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  ...  1,189,760  1,196,928 
•Pioneer  Press-S  ..  730,709  732,237 

Dispatch-e  .  1,473,464  1,453,649 

Grand  Total .  3,393,933  3,382,814 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
36,362  lines. 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

Times  m  .  1,439,177  1,402,771 

§Times-S  .  528,009  426,796 


Grand  Total .  1,907,327  2,017,790 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 
Spokesman-Review-m  785,677  783,812 

t  Spokesman- 

Reviews .  512,774  512,241 

Chronicle-e  .  1,030,966  1,033,958 

Gr,ind  Total  .  2,329,417  2,330,011 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  63,946  lines. 
STOCKTON,  CALIF. 

Record-e  .  1,365,169  1,426,253 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Herald-Jonrnal-e  ...  1,734,910  1,619,815 
S^Herald-.'Xmerican-S  618,189  637,250 

Po.st-.Stand.ard-m  ...  921,276  946,126 

Post  .Standard  s  ...  307,786  304,106 


Grand  Total .  6,471,135  6,276,977 

WHEELING,  W.  VA. 

Intelligencer  m .  811,714  812,377 

News-Regi.ster-e _  784,990  808,149 

§News-Register-S  ..  373,578  345,228 


Grand  Total  .  1,970,282  1,965,754 

^Includes  PARADE,  47,774  lines. 

WICHITA,  KANSAS 

Beacon-e  .  1,073,665  1,265,731 

Beacoii-S  .  400,454  495,901 

Eagle-m  .  1,427,487  1,337,718 

Eagle-e  .  1,147,006  1,068,076 

§Eagle-S  .  429,767  437,555 


Grand  Total .  2,213,498  2,292,081 

includes  PARADE,  47,409  lines. 
MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 

Advertiser-ra  .  929,474  838,866 

Advertiser-S .  295,302  319,172 

Joumal-e .  921,704  857,122 

Grand  ToUl .  2,146,480  2,015,160 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 
Standard-Times-e  ..  916,118  923,650 

IStandard-Times-S. .  221,069  178,416 

Grand  Total .  1,137,187  1,102,066 

§Includes  P.YRADE,  47,511  lines. 
NORRISTOWN,  PA. 


Grand  Total .  3,582.161  3.507.297 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
36,362  lines  .and  CGMIC  WEEKLY, 
29.065  lines. 

§Incltides  P.\R.\DE,  47,774  lines. 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

News-Tribune-e _  1,207.065  1,237,389 

News-Tribiine-S  389,372  387,253 


Grand  Total .  4,478,379  4,604,981 

^Includes  PAR.\DE,  47,774  lines. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegrams .  555,712  485,781 

Telegram-m  .  916,373  846,588 

Gazette-e .  1,223,066  1,147,244 


Grand  Total 


1,596,437  1,624,642 


Grand  Total .  1,967,186  1,829,567 

SIncludes  PARADE,  47,774  lines. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

Express-m  .  1,285,346  1,080,076 

tExpress-S  .  570,767  543,714 

News-e  .  1,534,294  1,260,834 

Light-e  .  1,555,534  1,505,554 

•Light  s  .  553,152  531,359 

Grand  Total .  5,499,093  4,921,537 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
36,362  lines  and  CX)MIC  WEEKLY, 
16,558  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  64,253  lines. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  1,321,205  1,341,449 

§Union-S  .  623,555  593,049 

Tribune-e  .  1,889,832  1,890,381 

Grand  Total .  3,834,592  3,824,879 

SIncludes  PARADE,  47,774  lines. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAUF. 

Chronicle-m  .  828,424  868,091 

tChronicle-S  .  446,834  503,184 

Examiner-m  .  1,526,137  1,425,631 

•Examiner-S  .  828,547  791,08i9 

Call-Bulletin-e  .  742,995  803,435 

News-e  .  847,523  910,224 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Times-m  .  1.057.,S49,  1,120.942 

Illade-e  .  1,674,771  1,701,843 

Blade-S  .  759,262  807,406 


Grand  Total  .  2,695,151  2,479,613 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
Vindicator  Tele- 

gram-e  .  1,251,647  1,352,319 

SVindicator  Tele- 

grara-S  .  663,661  738,043 


Grand  Total 


3,491,582  3,630,191 


TORONTO,  CANADA 

Globe  &  Mail-m _  1,448,560  1,340,681 

tTelegram-e  .  2,419,286  2,235,790 

Star-e  .  2,904,205  2,632,478 

Star  (weekly)  .  124,257  99,536 


Grand  Total .  1,915,308  2,090,362 

SIncludes  PARADE,  47,774  lines. 

nCURES  SUPPUED  BY 
PUBUSHERS 
ABERDEEN,  S.  D. 

.\merican-News-c  ..  331,800  313,866 

American-News-S  ..  133,462  125,664 


Grand  Total .  6.896,308  6.308,485 

tincludes  WEEKEND  PICTURE 
MAGAZINE,  89,542  lines. 

TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e  ...  1,212,018  1,258<,538 

Times-Advertiser-S  309,402  271,743 

Trentonian-m  .  726,589  845,938 


Grand  Total .  5,220,460  5,301,654 

Note:  446,834  lines  includes  13,874 
lines  part-run  advertising. 

(Last  Year)  503,184  lines  in- 
sludes  16,617  lines  part-run  ad¬ 
vertising. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  63,946  lines. 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 
45,160  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
20,058  lines. 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

M'Tcury-m  .  1,146.017  1,168,946 

Nvws-e  .  1,253,777  1,306,436 

Mercury-News-S  ...  485,185  418,000 


Grand  Total .  2,248,009  2,376,219 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

Record  (see  Note)..  1,040,337  1,132,376 
Note:  Record  (m)  sold  in  combination 
with  Times-Record  (e).  Lines  of  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Record  (m)  only  is  given. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Tribune-e  .  1,662,997  1,513,038 

World-m  .  1,628,692  1,428,135 

World-e  .  485,764  525,274 


Grand  Total .  465,262  439,530 

ALTOONA,  PA. 

Mirror-e  .  1,001,280  1,039,661 

APPLETON,  WIS. 

Post-Crescent-e  _  1,325,310  1,396,024 

BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 

Enquirer  &  News-e.  964,362  1,023.260 
Enquirer  &  News-S.  246.428  258,944 


Times  Herald-e  . 

...  739,192 

746,417 

OIL 

CITY.  PA. 

Derrick-m  . 

...  550,433 

582,551 

Blizzard-e  . 

...  507,151 

550,450 

Grand  Total  . . 

...  1,507,584 

1.133,001 

PASSAIC-CLIFTON,  N. 

J. 

Herald-N'ews-e  . . 

...  1,065,582 

1,016,023 

PENSACOLA,  FLA. 

Journal-m  . 

...  731.234 

662,340 

News-Journal-S  . 

...  242,130 

241,388 

News-e  . 

. . .  595,266 

561,764 

Grand  Total  . . 

...  1,568,630 

1,465,492 

POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

Mercury-m  . 

...  772,534 

755,356 

ROCKFORD.  ILL. 

Star-m  . 

, ...  895,118 

896,938 

Register- Republic 

-e  .  1,318,884 

1,416,940 

Star-S  . 

, . . .  450,968 

472,976 

Grand  Total  . . 

. . . .  2,664,970  2,786,854 

ROCK  ISLAND-MOLINE, 

ILL 

Argui-e . . 

....  950,555 

909,499 

Dispatch-e  . . . . , 

_  975,100 

960,232 

Grand  Total  . 

....  1,925,655 

1,869,731 

SALISBURY.  N.  C. 

_  536,816 

550,032 

Post-S  . 

....  178,8<78 

201,446 

Grand  Total  . 

....  715,694 

751,478 

SUPERIOR.  WIS. 

Telcgram-e 

_  560,140 

574,532 

TEXAS  HARTE  HANKS 
NEWSPAPERS 


Grand  Total 


1,210,790  1,282,204 


Grand  Total .  3,777,453  3,466.447 

UNION  CITY.  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatrh-m.  790.301  825,123 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Observer  Disp.atch-e.  967,798  1,040,537 
Observer  Dispatch-S.  261,349  276,876 

Press-m  .  1,009,845  1,144,393' 


BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Free  Pre.ss-m  .  771,387  738,794 

CANTON.  OHIO 

Repository-e  .  1,619,044  1,624,406 

Repository-S  .  602,616  619,164 

Gr.and  Total .  2.221,660  2,243,570 

CASPER,  WYO. 

Tribune-Herald-e _  475,272 

Star-m  .  268,604 

Tribune-Herald  & 

Star-S  .  85,120 


Repcrter-News-m 
Reporter- News-e 
Reporter-News-S 


661,164  691,726 

673,232  708,9*8 

262,22  0  258,552 


426,762 

180,586 


115,808 


Grand  Total .  1,5  96,6  1  6  1,659,266 

BIG  SRING 

Herald-e  .  386,148  419,244 

Herald-S .  143,963  150,973 

Grand  Total .  530,111  570,217 

CORPUS  CHRISTI 

Caller-m  .  1,423,016  1,215,466 

Tiiiies-e  .  1,417,654  1,226,582 

Caller-Times-S  ....  375,900  340,648 


Grand  Total 


Grand  Total 


2,884,979  2,893,382 


SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gazette-m  .  1,180,051  1,071,400 

Union-Star-e  .  975,208  957,129 


Grand  Total 


2,155,259  2,028,529 


SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribune-m  .  518,259  517,946 

jlScrantonian-S  ....  325,181  380,500 

Times-e  .  1,162,921  1,191,308 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Times-IIerald-m  .  1.285.493 

Times-Herald-S  .  441,546 

News-e  . 1,080,447  949,047 

Post  &  Times- 

Herald-m  .  1,989,694  1,509,600 

S^Post  &  Times- 

Herald-S  .  785,239  572,700 

Star-e .  2,910,792  2,615,354 

tStar-S  .  910,487  907,361 


Grand  Total .  828,996  723,156 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Times-e  .  1,072,120  1,069,026 

2,238,992  2,461,806  Democrat-S  .  343,490  333,116 

Democrat  m  .  699,328  684,810 


Grand  Total 


3,216,570  2.702,696 


Grand  Total 


2,114,938  2,086,952 


DENISON 

Ilerald-e  .  318,430  326,690 

Herald-S .  110,618  111.801 

Grand  Total .  429,048  438,491 


Grand  Total .  2,006,361  2,089,754 

SIncludes  PAR.\DE,  47,774  lines. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer-m  1,113,436  1,005,811 
•Post-Intelligencer-S  512,229  471,263 

Times-e  .  1,639,663  1,615,313 

Times-S  .  571,597  524,453 


Grand  Total .  3,836,925  3,616,840 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY, 
45,160  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY 
20,058  lines. 


Grand  Total .  7,676,659  8,281,101 

Note:  The  Times-HoraM  suspend¬ 
ed  publication  effective  March  17,  1954, 
at  which  time  it  was  merged  with  the 
Post. 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WF.EKLY, 
36.362  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
28,413  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WTEEK,  64,253  lines. 
SIncludes  PARADE,  47,774  lines. 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

Republican-ra  .  901,504  924,429 

Republican  s  .  328,897  330,676 

American-e  .  1,262,103  1,264,937 


DAYTONA  BEACH.  FLA. 

News-e  .  587,062  560,742 

News-Journal-S  _  147,798  162,582 

Joumal-m  .  561,204  544,236 


Grand  Total  . 

GRAND 

Herald-meS  . . . 


MARSHALL 

News  Mcssenger-e. .  356,468 
News  Messenger-S. .  167,217 


348,600 

183,523 


Grand  Total .  523,685  532.123 


. ..  1,296.064  1.267,560 

FORKS,  N.  D. 

_  576,573  534,290 


PARIS 


334,866 

127,144 


301.686 

134,999 


GREEN  BAY,  WIS. 

Press-Gazctte-e  _  1,242,962  1,207,500 

KENNEWICK-RICHMOND- 
PASCO,  WASH. 

Tri-City  Herald-e  . .  475,328  472,402 

Tri-City  Herald-S  . .  98,630  1  04,608 


N'ews-e 

News-S 


Grand  Total .  462,010  436,685 

SAN  ANGELO 

Standard-m .  664,986  785,755 

Times-e  .  660.36  6  802,256 

St.andard-Times-S  ..  312,956  337,913 


Grand  Total .  573,958  577,010 

LINCOLN,  NEB. 

Star-m  .  824,152  802,312 

Journal-e .  803, 4(M  758,940 

Journal-Star-S  .  228,228  249,606 


Grand  Total .  1,638,308  1.925.924 

ADVERTISING  UNAGE  SERVia 

AUGUSTA,  GA. 

Chroniclc-m  .  881,435 

Chronicle-S .  243,828  238,1« 

Herald  e  .  859,091  857,140 


Grand  Total .  2,492,504  2,520,042  Grand  Total .  1,855,784  1,810,858  Grand  Total  .  1,984,354  1,934,324 
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BI.UEFIELD,  W.  VA. 


Tclcgraph  m  (see 

Note)  . 

Telegraph- S  . 

1954 

..  403.921 

..  157,741 

1953 

375,041 

170,766 

Grand  Total  . . . 

..  561,662 

545,807 

Note:  Telegraph  (m)  sold  in 

combina- 

tion  with  Sunset  News  (e). 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

Gazetteni  . 

. .  962,100 

1,011,377 

Gazettc-S  . 

..  299,511 

363,643 

Mail*e  . 

..  814,516 

867,178. 

Mail  s  . 

. .  293,534 

241,231 

Grand  Total  . . . 

..  2,369,661 

2,483,429 

COLUMBIA.  S.  C. 

State-m  . 

. . .  824,838 

783,328 

State-S  . 

. .  370,246 

366,882 

Record-e  . 

...  789,190 

644,016 

Grand  Total  . . . 

. .  1,984,274 

1,794,226 

FOND  DU  LAC,  WIS. 

Comm.-Rep.-e - 

, . .  702,429 

749,537 

HAMMOND.  IND. 

Tiraes-e  . 

. ..  1,109,863 

989,386 

Times-S . 

. ..  433,213 

379,796 

9  Col.  Papers  Cut  Cost, 
Increase  Circulation 


Conversion  from  eight-column 


m  1  ing  February,  with  newsprint  con- 

g  L  sumption  increasing  only  12  tons. 

*  More  News  Content 

H Lockport  (N.  Y.)  Union-Sun  & 
A  LLJi^L  LX^^XX  Journal  (11,467) — ^From  Jan.  26 

to  May  25  (one  less  publishing  day 
face  of  an  estimated  saving  of  from  in  1954  than  in  1953)  published 


.  ’995 11  *’363  M3  nine-column  format  was  accom-  $8,000  to  $10,000  in  newsprint  106  fewer  pages  at  newsprint  sav- 

Jail-e  814,516  867!i78.  plished  recently  by  Cflstoma  (N.C.)  each  year  by  virtue  of  increased  ing  of  $313.  News  content  was  in- 

taii  s  .  293,534  241,231  Gazette  (20,000  circ.)  with  a  me-  news  and  advertising  space  on  each  creased  690  columns.  Average  cir- 

Gran.l  Total .  2,369,661  2,483,429  chanical  department  cost  of  less  page,  and  a  resultant  reduction  in  culafion  showed  an  increase  of  257, 

COLUMBIA,  s.  c.  than  $400,  according  to  J.  W.  At-  the  number  of  pages  each  week.  resulting  in  a  newsprint  saving  of 


the  number  of  pages  each  week.  resulting  in  a  newsprint  saving  of 
“Some  advertisers  are  already  6-2/3c  per  subscri^r  for  the  4- 
taking  full  pages  of  advertising  month  pteriod.  Reports  it  has  been 


tecord-e i !.! .  789ii90  644’,016  "The  Gazette  is  following  the  taking  full  pages  of  advertising  month  pieriod.  Reports  it  has  been 

r-  IX.  I  "i'oaiW  ToronroS/ar  pattern  of  nine  11 -pica  space,  utilizing  the  ninth  column  necessary  to  hand-stuff  (whenever 

Grand  T,jtai  .  1  984,^4  1,794,2.6  columns.  Most  of  the  national  ad-  at  additional  cost,  but  doing  so  newspaper  goes  over  24  pages)  on- 


Grand  Total .  1,543,078  1,369,182 


tures.  made  up  for  the  llVi-pica 
standarl,  is  being  handled  without 
difficulty,  Mr.  Atkins  said. 

In  the  11-pica  format,  he  point- 


voluntarily.  'V  times  in  1954  against  10 

“In  no  instance  has  pressure  j"  1953.  During  4-month  perK^ 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  ad-  saved  need  for  hand- 

vertisers  to  take  the  extra  column  stuffing  10  times.  Reports  savings 
of  space,  hence  there  has  been  no  o"  newsprint,  mats  and  stuffing  at 


e”.^.'[^!*.”.*!^’593,t8¥'  588,972  shrinkage  is  held  to  a  oppasition  from  this  quarter.  Of  $^^0, 


erlw  AdvcrtisVrS:  ^21:739  ^ 

- paper,  progressed  over  the  years 


Gazette-e .  593,582 

HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 
Hfrald-Dispatch-m 


Herald. \dvcrtiser-S.  335,628  321,739 

Grand  Total .  1,335,348  1.298.843 

Note:  Herald-Dispatch  (m)  sold  in 
combination  with  .Advertiser  (e). 
JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Post-Journal-e  .  1,053,441  1,026,985 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Tribune-e  (see  Note)  839,334  1,138,475 
Note:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  comliination 
with  Eagle  (m). 

LOWELL.  MASS. 

.Sun< .  687,528  649,731 

Sun-S  .  137,684  156,447 


inimum.  course,  many  advertisers  still  buy  Barre  (Vt.)  Times  (8,470) — 

The  Gazette,  which  began  pub-  eight  columns  at  the  eight-column  From  August,  1953  to  May,  1954 


lication  in  1880  as  a  weekly  news-  rate.  ran  230,576  inches  in  2,740  pages, 

paper,  progressed  over  the  years  “One  impressive  feature  of  the  against  203,362  inches  in  2,744 
from  seven  to  eight  columns,  from  advertising  angle  is  the  fact  that  pages  with  8-column  format  in  pre- 
13  to  12  picas  from  once  a  week  a  large  grocery  chain  was  one  of  ceding  year,  a  difference  of  27,214 
to  twice  a  week  to  three  times  the  first  to  come  forward  and  or-  inches  in  four  fewer  pages, 
weekly  and  began  publication  as  der,  without  solicitation,  a  nine-  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press 
daily  newspaper  in  column  page.  The  same  was  true  (28,561) _ Economies  in  page 


U99 

1,232 

Grand  Total  . 

825.212 

LYNN. 

MASS 

545.839 

1,731 

Tel.'XewS'C  . 

439,299 

Tel. -News  S  . 

151,227 

1,032 

1,446 

Grand  Tot.al  . 

1,136.365 

MONROE.  LA. 

1,478 

Wbrld-m  (sec  Note). 

572,930 

World-S  . 

201,600 

»,532 

Granil  Total  . 

774.530 

)ination  1919. 

Minor  Adjustments 

156  447  publisher  who  thinks  he 

.1 _  can  convert  to  nine  columns  with- 

806,178  out  some  cash  outlay  may  be  dis- 

-oe  illusioned,”  Mr.  Atkins  com- 
385,040  ,  . 

456.293  mented. 

162,735  “In  the  case  of  The  Gazette,  the 


department  store  adver-  trucks,  composing  room  and  floor 
tisc-”  space.  Estimates  newsprint  saving 

Save  $1  Per  Subscriber  as  result  of  going  to  the  11  Vi  pica 

Other  nine-column  papers  have  column  at  4%.  Postponed  need  for 
reported  various  savings  and  other  new  press  equipment  for  several 
advantages  in  replies  to  a  question-  years. 

naire  from  American  Newspaper  Toronto  Star  (391,726) — Sav- 
Publishers  .Association.  These  in-  ing  of  4,375  tons  of  newsprint  in 


mechanical  cost  involved  in  the  eluded: 

changeover  amounted  to  less  than  Alton  (111.)  Telegraph  (29,190) 


changeover  amounted  to  less  than 
$400. 

“Fortunately,  only  minor  adjust- 


Toronto  Star  (391,726) — Sav¬ 
ing  of  4,375  tons  of  newsprint  in 
one  year’s  operation.  Increased  ad¬ 
vertising  content  by  15%  over  pre- 


nvMNcwS)  (e)!  1.11%  increase  in  newsprint 'con- 

PASADENA,  CALIF.  width,  with  top  half-deck  for  col-  sumed.  .Actual  cost  of  newsprint 

Imlrpemlcnt-m  .  ’  9n7.8io'  944,419  or)  and  on  the  pony.  These  adjust-  saved  6.29%.  Composing  room 

Indcpemient-s  .  282,125  257,254  ments  were  made  by  the  press  .savings  per  column,  1%.  With 

Grand  Total .  1,189,935  1,201,673  crew,  and  no  cost  was  involved.  1,316  more  columns  there  were 

PATERSON,  N.  J.  No  new  rollers  were  required.  362  fewer  pages  to  handle  in 

C?” .  .  1-222’567  “Ttii's.  the  only  mechanical  cost  ster2otvpe  and  press  rooms. 

. ■  ’  ’  composing  room,  where  )  Post-Tribune  (51,438) 

.  2.027,488  2,228,030  it  Was  neccssary  to  equip  the  Lino-  Uvnerience  in  nine-coliimn  for- 


— First  six  months:  2.44%  increase  vious  year  and  accommodated 
in  ad  linage,  4.4%  increase  in  total  more  editorial  matter, 
content:  3%  circulation  gain;  ^ 

1.11%  increase  in  newsprint  con- 


PATERSON,  N.  J. 

all-m  .  829.559  1.005,463 

;'cws-€  .  1,197,929  1,222,567 

Grand  Total .  2.027,488  2,228,030 


med.  .Actual  cost  of  newsprint  Spanish  Daily  Leases 
w,"  Hallo!  Old  PM  Plant 

more  columns  there  were  D/V;r/V),  largest  Spanish  Ian- 

2  fewer  pages  to  handle  in  daily  in  the  United  States, 

:r2otvpe  and  press  rooms.  mid-September  will  move  from  its 

’  ri  1 S  n  .  T  L  i-io\  Bfooklvn  plant  and  occupy  two  of 

Gr,rv(lnd.)Po.T/-Tr/f>«ne  (51,438)  p,vf-Comp«.vs 


Board  Limits  Use 
Of  ABC  Insigne 


U  was  necessary  o  equip  me  i.ino-  _Kxpericnce  in  nine-column  for-  C  t  ^  T 
types  with  new  1 1-nica  liners  and  ,  '.i.  »•  building,  T.  E.  Kluck,  general 

1  3Q  years  with  esti-  >  ,i,- 

to  mill  down  the  chases  to  meet  .  j  •  r  a-i  u  manager,  said  this  week, 

lu  siuwii  iiic  viiascs  lu  iircti  mated  .saving  of  $  1  a  year  per  sub-  '  . 

the  new  requirements.  scriber  expects  the 


the  new  requirements. 

“No  .special  liners  were  required 
for  the  recessed  and  hcadletter 


scriber  "  said  he  expects  the 

Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger  hiovc  to  more  than  double  El 
(38.015)— During  6-month  period  Hiario  s  prc.sent  circulation  of 


1ft  Puirir.n  ii  ..7  ,  — — uurmg  o-monin  perioa  i;  - ,  .  ; - - 

Recent  action  of  the  Audit  Bu-  7n/  *  ^  the  case  in  the  carried  9,696  more  inches  of  news,  He  revealed  that  the  news- 

Kecent  action  ot  the  Audit  Bu  jp/j  p,ca  measure.  Also  it  was  46546  more  inches  of  advertising  purchased  a  color  press 

reau  of  Circulations  ^md  of  di-  found  that  10-pica  ejector  works  3  increase  of  56  24"’  inches’  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot 

rectors  limits  use  of  ABC  insigne  nicely  on  the  11-pica  slugs.  Circulation  increased  9  870  Used  which  “will  be  of  great 

^  ba^ion  mo-'  76  fewer  pages  during  jieriod  than  advantage  to  us  and  our  adver- 


by  publishers  during  period  of  pro-  ^^,3^  of  course  ne'essarv  to  mcreasM  y,i5/u.  used  .  . 

batiU  ThP  hv  law  nro-  •.  ..  Course  nevcssary  to  yg  pages  during  period  than  advantag 

bation.  The  amended  by-law  pro  ^,den  the  newsprint  rools.  But  m  .same  period  in  1953.  Estimates 

“During  any  period  of  probation,  al'^'S 'orinly  one"hal^^^^ 
use  of  the  ABC  insigne  must  be  ac-  JrorS^  to  3^  inches  ’  newsprint  was  larger  for  first  six  identify  El  Diario  as  a  New  York 

companied  by  a  statement  that  the  °ThrL  piffitcXmn  rules  were  "*°"*^*  consumption  was  paper  because  of  a  New  York 

publication  is  on  nrohation  ”  ,  .  column  rules  were  3^  3^  3^  would  have  been  dateline, 

pumicaiion  is  on  prohation.  used  in  trial  press  runs,  but  the  u_  j  n*-w«nanpr  si-iv«t  on  8  mlnmn 

The  board  also  decided  that  ad-  publishers  didn’t  like  them.  Thus  f  ^d  newspaper  stayed  on  8  column 

justed  figures  as  shown  in  Para-  jj  was  decided  to  use  the  same  R©COr 


•  .  J  c  -  . - . - « -  puuilAllCl^k  UlUU  I  IIXC  Ulcm.  inUA  frirmut 

justed  figures  as  shown  in  Para-  jj  was  decided  to  use  the  same  n„//L  rr/>pk  fMich  )  Fnaulrcr 
graph  25  of  the  Audit  Reports  of  fonr-noint  rules  that  were  iiseM  in  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer 
U  S  newsoaners  will  also  he  |®nr  point  rules  that  were  used  in  and  News  (36,399) — 5-column  and 

ij.  3.  newspapers  will  also  be  t^e  eight  column  paper.  The  result  4  — ads  on  same  naae  or  anv 

shown  in  reports  of  Canadian  was  an  adeouate  margin  and  a  bet  ^^®'nmn  ads  on  same  page,  or  any 

newspapers.  Paragraph  25  is  a  ter  Iwkin^make^i  ^  other  combination  of  9<olumns, 

geographical  distribution  break-  'OOKing  maxeup.  allowing  fewer  pages  per  issue 

down  of  an  actual  issue  of  the  **“"  without  decrease  in  news  content, 

paner  The  adinsteH  fioiire  u  a  ‘The  additional  width  in  news-  During  February,  1954  increased 


Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  RsCOld  Papor  HI  Brazil 
and  News  (36,399) — 5-column  and  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

4-column  ads  on  same  page,  or  any  The  newspaper  Estado  de  Sao 
other  combination  of  9-columns,  Paulo  (State  of  Sao  Paulo)  set  a 
allowing  fewer  pages  per  issue  new  record  for  newspaper  produc- 
without  decrease  in  news  content,  tion  in  Brazil  with  its  edition  of 
During  February,  1954  increased  Sunday,  July  18.  The  edition  con- 


geographical  distribution  break-  —  k-  allowing  tewer  pages  per  issue  new  record  tor  newspaper  produc- 

down  of  an  actual  issue  of  the  without  decrease  in  news  content,  tion  in  Brazil  with  its  edition  of 

paper.  The  adjusted  figure  is  a  ‘The  additional  width  in  news-  During  February,  1954  increased  Sunday,  July  18.  The  edition  con- 
comparison  of  these  distribution  Gazette  advertising  linage  by  4,681  inches,  sisted  of  116  pages,  of  which  the 

figures  and  the  net  paid  average  approximately  $1200  annually,  but  with  daily  news  content  1-1/10  newspaper  announced  approximate- 
for  the  period  covered  in  the  re-  (borne  out  by  figures  kept  columns  more  than  February,  ly  ICO  pages  were  paid  advertising, 

port.  daily  since  the  changeover)  will  1953.  Despite  these  increases,  The  real  estate  section  alone  com- 

_ _ prove  only  a  minor  item  in  the  newspajaer  ran  20  fewer  pages  dur-  prised  15  pages  of  paid  advertising. 
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October  ABC 
Month  Program 
Is  Announced 

Chicago 

An  all-member  educational  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  set  up  for  ABC 
Month  in  October,  marking  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations,  whose  annual 
meeting  will  be  held  here  -at  the 
Drake  Hotel.  Oct.  21-22. 

“ABC  Month  last  year  was  a 
magnificent  example  of  a  coopera¬ 
tive  educational  campaign,”  said 
William  A.  Hart,  chairman  of  the 
ABC  board.  “Certainly  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  publishing  industry  is 
more  cognizant  today  of  the  value.s 
and  benefits  of  ABC  audited  paid 
circulation,  largely  because  of  this 
program. 

Twofold  Purpose 

“ABC  Month,  1954,  will  have 
two  basic  purposes:  education  and 
observance  of  the  Bureau’s  4()th 
anniversary.  The  theme  of  this 
year’s  month-long,  intensive  educa¬ 
tional  project  by  the  Bureau’.s 
members  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  is:  The  pro¬ 
tection  that  the  use  of  ABC  re¬ 
ports  provides  for  advertising  in¬ 
vestments;  how  circulation  stand¬ 
ards  aid  publishers  in  maintaining 
editorial  quality.’  ” 

All  publisher  members,  includ¬ 
ing  newspapers,  will  receive  special 
ABC  Month  kits  containing  new 
display  ad  proofs,  editorial  copy 
for  use  as  news  and  feature  ar¬ 
ticles,  special  promotion  folders, 
and  other  materials  with  sugges¬ 
tions  for  their  use. 

“The  significant  achievements  of 
the  Bureau  during  its  40-year  his¬ 
tory  will,  of  course,  be  stressed 
during  ABC  Month,”  .said  Mr. 
Hart.  Commenting  upon  the  spirit 
of  mutual  interest  of  publishers, 
advertisers  and  agencies  in  the 
work  of  the  Bureau,  he  pointed 
out  that  last  year,  more  than  1,- 
000  newspapers  used  Bureau-pre¬ 
pared  display  ads  in  telling  the 
ABC  story  to  their  readers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

Promotion  Material  Ready 

“Many  ran  special  editorials  on 
the  significance  of  their  ABC  mem¬ 
bership  to  advertisers,  and  over 
100,000  special  folders  were  dis¬ 
tributed  by  newspaper  members  to 
advertisers  in  their  markets,”  said 
Mr.  Hart. 

Promotion  kits  for  this  year's  ob¬ 
servance  will  be  sent  to  members 
by  mid-August.  On  Sept.  1,  mes¬ 
sages  from  newspaper  directors, 
with  promotional  material  specially 
prepared  for  use  by  ABC  newspa¬ 
pers  during  October,  will  be  mailed 
to  members. 

“During  October,”  Mr.  Hart  con¬ 
cluded,  “we  urge  advertisers  and 
advertising  agencies  to  help  ob¬ 
serve  ABC  Month  by  making  a 
special  review  of  their  space  buy¬ 
ing  activities.  Use  of  ABC  repiorts 
as  a  factual  basis  for  both  the  buy- 


Readers  Enjoy  View  Through  Her  Window 


S  Indianapolis 

3  Since  1949  readers  of  the 
g  Indianapolis  News  have  been 
=  looking  at  the  world  through 

-  Myrtie  Barker’s  Window. 

-  Three  days  a  week  on  the 
editorial  page.  Miss  Barker 

-  writes  about  home  interest  and 
3  the  world  outside  her  window 

in  a  homespun  manner.  Her 
columns  have  ranged  from  the 
odys.sey  of  a  stray  cat  that  took 
r  up  at  her  home  to  the  emotion- 
^  al  conflict  faced  when  one  has 
to  decide  to  part  with  the  dear 
old  family  car. 

Miss  Barker  writes  with  a 
woman’s  warm  insight  and  a 
bright  and  charming  style.  And 
=  the  readers  like  what  they  see 
through  her  window.  But  what 
most  of  them  don’t  realize  is 

-  that  Muss  Barker  has  been  a 
polio  victim  since  her  11th 
birthday. 

Z  It’s  something  Miss  Barker 
P  doesn’t  mention  in  her  column, 
y  She  doesn’t  consider  it  a  handi- 
=  cap. 

And  by  reading  her  columns 
M  about  train  trips  to  Chicago  or 
3  working  in  her  garden,  you 
S  would  never  know  that  every 
m  where  she  goes  she  has  to  use 


Myrtle  Barker 

braces,  crutches  or  wheel  chair. 

She  kept  house  for  her  wid¬ 
owed  father  for  a  number  of 
years  and  still  does  most  of  her 
awn  house  work  from  her  wheel 
chair. 

Miss  Barker,  who  is  44,  also 
is  active  in  church  and  club 
work  and  rarely  misses  meet¬ 
ings  even  in  Winter  weather. 

She  first  wrote  for  publica¬ 
tion  when  she  was  12  years 
old.  It  was  a  poem  which  was 
sold  to  Junior  Home  Magazine. 


For  more  than  15  years  she  g 
did  free  lancing.  In  1938  she  f 
began  a  weekly  column  for  the  ^ 
Sheridan  find.)  News,  called  g 
“The  Lighthouse.”  She  joined  y 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Indian-  -j 
apolis  News  in  1949.  2 

In  her  first  colum  for  the  i 
News,  she  told  readers:  T 

“None  of  us  gather  iden-  = 
tical  views.  That  is  why  contact  ^ 
with  others  is  so  important,  so  ^ 
joyous.  Each  one  looks  out  at  g 
life  from  a  vantage  point  not 
quite  the  same  as  another’s.  2 
“Happiness  is  only  complete  s 
when  there  is  someone  to  share  _ 
it.  That  is  why  it  is  good  to  = 
have  company  to  look  out  of  g 
my  window.  ...  In  the  weeks  ^ 
which  follow,  we  will  see  many  g 
phases  of  life  from  my  window.”  I; 

The  News  readers  did  enjoy  - 
the  view.  In  fact,  when  the  2 
makeup  on  the  editorial  page  g 
was  changed  recently  the  “My  3 
Window”  title  on  her  column  g 
was  changed  to  just  “Myrtie  n 
Barker.”  3 

The  title  was  quickly  restored  J 
when  letters  to  the  editor  proved  3 
that  the  readers  still  wanted  to  g 
look  at  the  world  through  ; 
“Myrtie  Barker’s  Window.”  g 


ing  and  luse  of  space  should  be  a 
continuing  practice,  of  course,  but 
by  designating  October  for  a  con¬ 
centrated  effort,  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  is  created  to  do  an  edu¬ 
cational  job  on  the  benefits  to  buy¬ 
ers  and  sellers  which  accrue  from 
the  iLse  of  ABC  reports.” 

This  year’s  40th  annual  meeting 
will  follow  a  somewhat  diffeient 
program  pattern.  A  40th  anniver¬ 
sary  dinner  will  be  held  Thursday 
evening,  paying  tribute  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  and  to  the  167  past  and  pres¬ 
ent  ABC  directors.  Featured 
speaker  for  the  dinner  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  later. 

Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale,  au¬ 
thor  and  columnist,  will  speak  at 
the  opening  Thursday  morning 
session.  Mr.  Hart  will  present  his 
annual  report  at  this  session.  An 
informal  luncheon  will  precede  the 
divisional  meetings  Thursday  after¬ 
noon.  Election  of  directors  will 
take  place  at  the  Friday  morning 
general  session. 

■ 

JTA  Replies  to 
'Partisan'  Charge 

The  Jewish  Telegraphic  Agency 
charged  recently  that  an  attack  on 
the  news  agency  by  Bernard  Kat- 
zen.  a  consultant  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  was  a  “shock¬ 
ing  assault  on  the  freedom  of  the 
press.”  OfficiaLs  of  the  37-year-old 
news  agency  promised  that  it  wouW 
resist  this  attack  “to  the  limit.” 

Mr.  Katzen  in  a  letter  to  JTA, 
which  was  released  to  the  press. 


accused  the  news  service  of  pre¬ 
senting  one-sided  reports  and  of 
taking  a  partisan  attitude  toward 
the  Administration.  He  .said  JTA 
reports  contained  half-truths  and 
“editorialized  with  uncalled  for  in¬ 
terpretations  and  comments.” 

Louis  P.  Rocker,  president  of 
JTA,  said  this  week: 

“Mr.  Katzen’s  attack  on  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Telegraphic  Agency  is  a  shock¬ 
ing  assault  on  freedom  of  the  press. 
As  such,  it  will  be  resisted  to  the 
limit  by  the  JTA  with,  I  am  confi¬ 
dent,  the  full  support  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Jewish  press  and  community. 

“Mr.  Katzen’s  implied  threat 
that  national  and  local  Jewish  or¬ 
ganizations  will  be  held  responsible 
for  the  activities  of  JTA  is  unprece¬ 
dented  in  American  political  af¬ 
fairs.  It  will  not  deter  JTA  from 
doing  its  job  to  the  best  of  its  abil¬ 
ity.” 

■ 

Razed  Maine  Daily 
Buys  Troy  Equipment 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  Troy  Publishing  Company 
reported  Aug.  4  it  had  sold  oil  of 
its  printing  equipment  to  the  Riim- 
ford  (Me.)  Times — a  daily  news¬ 
paper  whose  plant  was  destroyed 
by  Are  .several  weeks  ago. 

Publication  of  the  Troy  Sunday 
Observer  -  Budget  was  suspended 
last  May,  but  the  company  con¬ 
tinued  printing  two  weeklies — the 
Cohoes  Shopper  and  the  Rensselaer 
Review.  Printing  of  the  weeklies 
will  cease  on  Aug.  20. 


'Operation  Jobs 
Fund  Drive  Led 
By  R.  I.  Doily 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Tribute  was  paid  the  Woon- 
socket  Call,  and  its  broadcasting 
division.  Station  WWON,  at  a  vic¬ 
tory  dinner  marking  the  close  of 
this  city’s  successful  “Operation 
Jobs”  campaign.  The  drive  for 
funds  to  assist  in  solving  the  city’s 
economic  ills  was  oversubscribed 
by  more  than  $100,000.  A  total  of 
$300,000  had  been  .sought,  with 
the  campaign  surpassing  $400,000. 

The  Call  and  WWON  devoted 
many  columns  and  hours  to  push 
the  campaign.  The  larger  gifts 
were  displayed  prominently  on 
page  I,  accompanied  by  pictures 
of  the  donors. 

rhe  Providence  Journal  also 
gave  the  campaign  a  boost  by  run¬ 
ning  a  full  page  of  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures.  analyzing  the  drive.  Both 
the  Journal  and  Bulletin  ran  edi¬ 
torials  praising  the  move. 

Although  the  Call  and  its  affili¬ 
ates  gave  $20,000  to  the  campaign, 
employes  did  their  bit  by  signing 
up  for  payroll  deductions.  Larg¬ 
est  slonations  by  the  workers  in¬ 
cluded  $365  from  Newspaper 
Guild  members,  and  $313  from 
the  Typographical  Union. 

Andrew  P.  Palmer,  general  man¬ 
ager  ot  the  Call,  is  a  trustee  of  the 
Greater  Woonsocket  Development 
Foundation. 
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Replica  of  First 
Indiana  News 
Shop  Dedicated 


Buncombe  County  (Asheville) 
Awaits  Our  Editorial  Writers 


Vincennes,  Ind. 

On  Sunday,  Aug.  I,  the  Sitn- 
Coimneniiil,  oldest  newspaper  in 
Indiana  and  one  of  the  oldest  west 
of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  cele¬ 
brated  its  150th  birthday  with  a 
64  -  page  sesqui-centennial  edition 
and  the  opening  of  a  replica  of 
Elihu  Stout's  printery  where  he 
published  the  first  edition  of  the 
Indiana  Gazette  on  July  31,  1804. 


Replica  of  the  first  newspaper  shop 
in  Indiana  where  on  July  31,  1804 
Klihu  Stout  published  the  first 
newspaper  in  Indiana  Territory. 


Through  the  years  the  Indiana 
Gazette  became  the  Western  Sun. 
the  Daily  Sun  and  now  is  the  Sun- 
Commercial,  printed  daily  and 
Sunday  on  a  modern  Hoe  press 
that  would  dwarf  Elihu  Stout’s  old 
hand-pres.s  of  150  years  ago. 
(EAR,  July  14,  page  40). 

The  replica  of  Stout’s  pioneer 
print  shop,  a  simple  wooden  struc¬ 
ture  with  fireplace  and  brick  floor, 
stand.s  on  state-owned  grounds  on 
First  Street,  five  blocks  from  the 
site  of  the  tiny  building  where  the 
first  newspaper  in  Indiana  Terri¬ 
tory  was  published. 

Nearby  stands  Indiana  Terri¬ 
torial  Hall  where  were  passed  the 
law.s  that  Elihu  Stout  printed  in 
his  newspaper  as  official  printer  for 
the  territorial  government. 

In  the  print  shop,  which  was 
erected  with  funds  solicited  by  the 
Lincoln  Free  Press  Association,  is 
a  Ramage  Press  of  the  type  which 
Stout  used  in  1830.  Tradition  has 
It  that  Abraham  Lincoln  saw  this 
press  when  he  stopped  off  in  Vin¬ 
cennes  on  his  way  to  make  his 
home  in  Illinois.  Lincoln’s  viewing 
of  this  first  printing  press  has  been 
hailed  as  the  Meeting  of  the  Two 
Emancipators.  A  painting  by  the 
New  York  artist.  Albert  T.  Reid, 
recording  this  scene  hangs  there. 


Asheville,  N.  C. 

Buncombe  County  will  put 
down  the  welcome  mat  for 
newspaper  editorial  writers  Oct 
6-9. 

Donald  C.  Shoemaker,  /Islie- 
yille  Citizen  -  Times,  reminded 
members  of  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Editorial  Writers  that 
A-sheville  lies  in  the  heart  of  the 
area  that  gave  us  buncombe, 
bunkum  and  bunk. 

In  1835,”  Mr.  Shoemaker 
recalled,  “a  pompous,  stuck- 
whistle  congressman  arose  in 
the  House  and  proclaimed  at 
the  beginning  of  a  tiresome  ad¬ 
dress  :  ‘1  speak  for  Buncombe.’ 
The  word  quickly  entered  the 
language.” 

However,  the  program  of 
NCEW  will  deal  primarily  with 
getting  more  logic  and  readabil¬ 
ity  into  newspaper  editorials. 
There  will  be  consumer  criti¬ 
cism  of  editorial  pages,  a 
woman’s  eye-view  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page,  and  a  general  dis¬ 
cussion  (pro  and  con)  of  the 
editorialette  (opinion  shirt-tail 
on  news  stories). 

The  editors  also  will  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  symposium  on  the 
modern  South,  covering  politi¬ 
cal,  industrial  and  segregation 
aspects. 

A  long  -  buried  (or  over¬ 
looked)  memorandum  by  the 
late  Douglas  Southall  Freeman 
stirred  up  the  editorialette  de¬ 
bate  after  Jack  Kilpatrick,  chief 
editorial  writer  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  News  Leader,  chal¬ 
lenged  NCEWers  to  throw  tra¬ 


dition  away  and  tack  editorial 
comment  onto  news  stories. 

"By  judicious  planning,  edi¬ 
torials  can  be  far  ahead  of  the 
news,”  suggested  Myron  H. 
Johnson  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram,  in  ribbing  the  idea 
in  the  Summer  issue  of  the 
Masthead,  NCEW  house  organ. 
He  proposed  that  each  news¬ 
paper  have  a  representative  at 
every  important  capital  to  be 
on  call  for  information  for  use 
of  editorial  writers,  that  the 
paper  have  a  fleet  of  automo¬ 
biles  and  planes  for  the  exclu¬ 
sive  use  of  editorial  writers,  so 
they  could  get  around  and  talk 
with  people  everywhere.  Mr. 
Johason  would  even  eliminate 
the  date  from  each  day’s  paper; 
merely  put  “Today”  on  it. 

An  advocate  of  more  deliber¬ 
ation.  William  H.  Heath,  Hav¬ 
erhill  (Mass.)  Gazette,  wrote: 
"The  danger  that  the  reader, 
during  my  silence,  will  acquire 
a  false  idea  of  the  situation 
seems  less  to  me  than  the 
danger  that  hurried  utterance 
on  my  part  will  lead  him  into 
error.  .  .  .  Editorial  conscience 
warns  me  to  muffle  rpy  type¬ 
writer  until  I  think  I  am  sure 
of  the  soundness  of  my  thoughts 
and  opinions.” 

Don  P.  Keith,  Easton  (Pa.) 
Express,  joined  the  opposition 
with  the  comment  that  when 
he  figuratively  goes  big-game 
hunting  he  wants  a  cannon  that 
has  velocity,  range  and  impact, 
not  an  editorialette  pea-shooter.  : 


Editor  in  OAS  Post 

,  Washington 

newspaper  editor  assumed 


duties  here  this  week  as  Secretary 
General  of  the  Organization  of  the 
American  States.  He  is  Dr.  Carlos 
Davila,  editor  of  La  Nacion  at 
Santiago,  Chile.  Mrs.  Davila  is  the 
lormer  Frances  Adams  of  West- 
^rt.  Conn.  They  met  when  he  was 
New  York  City  correspondent  for 
s-hilean  papers. 


Press  Wire  Rate 
Rise  Asked  by  W.  U. 

Washington 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co. 
said  this  week  it  has  filed  proposals 
with  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  increase  interstate 
rates  on  press  telegrams  by  6.7%. 

The  action  was  taken  by  submit¬ 
ting  to  the  FCC  a  revised  .schedule 
of  press  rates,  which  under  the  law 
opens  up  a  thirtysJay  protest  pe¬ 
riod.  Objections  may  be  raised  by 
interested  parties  or  the  commis¬ 
sion  itself. 

In  the  absence  of  objections,  or 
suspension  action  by  the  FCC,  the 
revisions  would  become  automat¬ 
ically  effective  a  month  hence  on 
news  telegrams  sent  by  newspapers, 
news  services  and  similar  organiza¬ 
tions. 

The  proposed  increase  would 
apply  only  to  telegrams  sent  across 
state  lines.  Usually,  Western 
Union  follows  up  interstate  rate 
increa^s  with  requests  to  state 
commissions  for  higher  rates  on 
telegrams  within  a  state. 


by  the  FCC  on  July  15  to  raise  its 
public  message  and  service  rates 
by  an  average  of  11%.  This  in¬ 
crease,  designed  to  produce  $9,- 
000,000  a  year  additional  reve¬ 
nue,  was  described  by  the  com¬ 
pany  as  necessary  to  meet  higher 
wages  and  operating  costs. 


editor  (S 


Western  Union  was  permitted 
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Hubin  Elected  Head 
Of  Editorial  Assn. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

G.  W.  Hubin.  Buffalo  Lake, 
Minn.,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Interstate  Editorial  Association 
convention  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

He  succeeds  W.  R.  Vezina,  Hart¬ 
ley,  Iowa,  who  became  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  William  Gibson,  Vermillion, 
S.  D.,  was  named  treasurer;  C.  W. 
Stewart,  O’Neil,  Neb.,  secretary, 
and  Robert  B.  Lyon  of  Schleswig, 
Iowa,  a  director.  Keith  Sanders, 
Creighton,  Neb.,  a  former  vice- 
president,  retired  from  the  govern¬ 
ing  board. 

Some  200  editors  from  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  South  Dakota  and  Min¬ 
nesota  attended  the  two-day  meet¬ 
ing. 


S.  F.  Chronicle's 
Foghorn  Series 
Results  In  Song 

San  Francisco 
A  newspaper  feature  series  has 
resulted  in  a  serious  song,  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Hart  advised  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  during  a  re¬ 
cent  visit. 

Opening  up  his  tape  recorder, 
Mr.  Hart  played  back  the  record¬ 
ing  of  his  "The  Song  of  the  Fog¬ 
horns”  and  reported  that  the  in¬ 
spiration  had  come  from  a  Chron¬ 
icle  series  by  Carolyn  Anspacher. 

The  feature  articles  last  Febru¬ 
ary  detailed  the  musical  notes  by 
each  of  the  diaphones  in  the  Gol¬ 
den  Gate  and  in  San  Francisco 
Bay.  The  stories  also  presented 
musical  notations  scored  by  Sol 
Joseph  of  the  San  Francisco  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music. 

Crystallized  Concerto 
Miss  Anspacher’s  series  covered 
every  detail  of  the  use  of  fog¬ 
horns  and  was  illustrated  with 
photos  by  Ken  McLaughlin,  but 
Mr.  Hart’s  interest  was  centered 
on  the  musical  notes.  The  result¬ 
ant  concerto  provide  what  he  calls 
a  "crystallized  improvisation.” 

Alfred  Frankenstein,  Chronicle 
music  critic,  described  the  produc¬ 
tion  as  the  first  instance  of  a  lo¬ 
cal  composer’s  producing  anything 
even  remotely  like  the  “musique 
concrete”  with  which  some  are  ex¬ 
perimenting  in  Paris  and  New 
York. 

"We  consider  this  one  of  the 
relatively  rare  occasions  in  which 
a  newspaper  series  has  been  the 
inspiration  for  a  piece  of  serious 
music,”  Gordon  Pates,  director  of 
promotion  and  research,  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

■ 

Williams  PR  Society 
Prexy  in  St.  Louis 

St.  Louis 

Douglas  Williams,  vicepresident 
of  the  South  we.stern  Bell  Telephone 
Company,  is  the  newly-elected 
president  of  the  St.  Louis  chapter 
of  the  Public  Relations  Society  of 
America. 

Bernard  .\.  Ehrenreich  wa.s 
named  vicepresident  of  the  group 
and  C.  A.  Hemminger,  secretary- 
treasurer.  Ehrenreich  is  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  General  Contract  Cor¬ 
poration,  and  Hemminger  is  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  and  public  re- 
latioas  for  the  First  National  Bank 
in  St.  Louis.  The  professional  or¬ 
ganization  is  composed  of  more 
than  40  men  and  women  engaged 
in  public  relations  in  the  St.  Louis 
area. 

The  local  chapter  will  hold  a 
one-day  public  relations  conference 
in  St.  Louis  in  October.  The  con¬ 
ference  will  precede  by  one  day 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Board 
of  the  Public  Relations  Society  of 
America  in  St.  Louis  Oct.  15-16. 
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H.  O.  Bishop  Dies 
At  80;  Creator 
Of  C  &  O  Cat 


William  J.  Keegan,  59,  report¬ 
er  for  the  New  York  Post  and  or¬ 
ganizer  of  the  New  York  Report¬ 
ers  Association,  in  his  Queens 
home  after  several  days’  illness, 
July  30. 


Arthur  B.  (Sam)  Poole  Jr., 
59,  executive  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  Metropolitan  Sunday 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  Aug.  3. 


John  W.  Fisher,  80,  a  member 
of  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News’ 
Columbus  bureau  for  more  than 
30  years,  in  Columbus,  Aug.  3. 


Herbert  H.  Wheaton,  83,  re¬ 
tired  publisher  of  the  H  o  k  ah 
(Minn.)  Chief,  July  25. 


Howard  J.  Pray,  54,  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Windsor  (Ont.)  Star,  in  his 
Windsor  home  after  a  heart  attack, 
July  29. 


Washington 

H.  O.  Bishop,  newsman  and  pub¬ 
licist  who  described  himself  to 
friends  as  “George  Washington’s 
press  agent”  (he  was  on  the  pub¬ 
licity  staff  for  the  Bicentennial 
Celebration  in  1932)  died  Aug.  1 
after  several  years’  illness  at  Com¬ 
merce.  Ga. 

During  his  long  career  he  had 
worked  on  newspapers  in  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  and 
Stuart,  Fla.,  with  many  years  of 
service  as  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent  of  Texas  newspapers  also  in 
his  record.  And  he  had  written 
convincing,  if  rhapsodic,  press  re¬ 
leases  for  Chambers  of  Commerce 
or  private  industries,  describing 
the  attractions  of  such  widely-  sep¬ 
arated  places  as  Texas,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  and  Florida. 

The  public  relations  achievement 
for  which  he  was  best  known  was 
creation  of  “Chessie,”  the  Che¬ 
shire  cat  symbol  of  restful  sleep 
on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road  trains.  But  he  was  most  proud 
of  the  “Grandmothers’  Clubs” 
which  he  brought  into  being  during 
World  War  II  when  he  was  per¬ 
sonnel  director  for  a  Bridgeport, 

Conn.,  war  industry  —  social  and 
morrile-building  clubs  made  up  of 
grandmothers  who  had  come  out 
of  retirement  to  take  industrial 
wartime  jobs. 

“Bish”  was  an  avowed  extrovert 
for  the  very  practical  reason  that 

“it  pays  off.”  Carrying  slightly  _ 

more  than  280  pounds  on  a  bodv  MID-WKST  Newspaper  opportunities 

^  HERMAN  H.  KOCH 


Douglas  Glasgow,  37,  Vancou¬ 
ver  (B.  C.)  Sun  columnist,  in  a 
Vancouver  hospital,  Aug.  1. 


Alfred  Kist,  79,  co-publisher 
of  the  Winchester  (Ind.)  News 
and  Union  City  (Ind.)  Times- 
Gazette,  and  owner  of  the  Lynn 
(Ind.)  Herald,  Aug.  3. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications  for  Sale 


NEAR  St.  Louis  I  Growing;.  anoppoMd 
weekly  and  job  shop  grossing  $25,000. 
Only  $13,OUO,  about  half  down.  Poi 
teutially  big  busine&sl  The  DIAL 
Agency,  640  W.  Willis,  Detroit.  Mich. 
RESORT  magazine.  Established  6  years. 
Gross  $10,1)00.  3.J  National  accounts. 
One  man  Y'ear  Book.  Price  $15,00o] 
Low  overhead.  Box  3200,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 


Fred  Wilson,  53,  photographer- 
artist  for  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Independent  Press  -  Telegram,  re¬ 
cently. 


Harry  S.  Hall,  60  illustrator- 
cartoonist  for  the  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram,  Aug.  3. 


Classified  Section 


LINE  RATES  For  EACH  Consecutive  Insertion: 


SITUATIONS  WANTED — (Payable  Wtth  Order) 

4  times  @  4Sc  line  each  insertion;  3  @  60c;  2  @  66c;  1  @  06c 
Add  16c  for  Box  Service 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  @  90c  iine  each  insertion;  3  @  06c;  2  @  SI .00;  1 
3  iine  minimum;  16c  additional  lor  box  service. 


Deadline  Wednesday  2  P.M.  (After  last  mail). 


COUNT  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations  (add  1  line  for  box  informa¬ 
tion).  Boxholders'  identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed 
daily.  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 


New  York  36,  New  York, 


1700  Times  Tower, 
Phone.  BKyant  0-3062. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


hard!)  six  feet  and  seven  inches  2610  Nebraska  st..  sioux  City,  Iowa 
tall,  he  wore  his  hair  in  William 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


EXCELLENT  MlDWE..‘vT  WEEKLY 
GROSS  near  $50,000  this  year,  with 
over  $10,000  net.  Excellent  equip, 
inent;  leading  paper  in  exceptional 
area;  over  2,500  paid  circulation; 
fully  staffed.  One  of  j-ear’s  best  buys. 
Sell  for  less  than  gros.s.  with  half 
down.  Write  today.  Broker,  Box  3228, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SE.ASONAL  shopper,  high  quality, 
year-round  potential  in  booming  re- 
rsort  area.  1953  net  $4,300  on  15  ii- 
sues.  Perfect  living,  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Office-residence,  no  plant.  Chart 
.Area  2.  Box  3201,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  newspaper  grossing  over 
$300,000.  Netting  over  $50,000.  Chart 
Area  2.  Box  3241,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Publications  Wanted 


MONEY  AVAILABLE  for  investment 
in  daily  newspapers  contemplating  re¬ 
organization,  outright  sale  or  liquida¬ 
tion  of  partial  holdings.  Write  coni- 
dential  to:  S.  George  Little,  General 
Features  Corp..  250  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Nntiomil  Advertising  Space 


Local  punch — It’s  sure  fire 
Test  SANDERS  Dandy  -ABC  Three 
Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Circulation  Supplies 


New.spaper  Appraisers 


I,.,  .  „  r  I  •  ,  MAY'  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Jennings  Hryan  ta.ShlOn  and  wore  Established  1914.  Newspape-rs  bought 

a  huge  Texa.s-style  black  beaver  and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

hat.  From  a  large  selection  of  Eor  better  newspaper  properties. 

walkinn  sticks  he  favore  1  the  more  -selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

,  MICKS  ne  lavorej  tne  more  odett  &  ODETT,  Brokers 

grotesquely  fashioned  ones.  All  P.  O.  Box  527.  San  Fernando,  Calif. 

had  heavy  metal  tips  with  which 


•^ALKS,  Appraisals,  Manairemeiit  Con 

he  pounded  the  sidewalks  to  her-  S?.’ 

aid  h:s  approach.  - 


Over  the  years,  “Bish’.s  Round 
Table,”  became  a  National  Press 
Club  institution.  About  a  dozen 
newsmen  would  be  present  in 
shifts  with  “H.O.”  presiding  to 
discass  news  of  yesterday,  today, 
and  tomorrow.  The  circle  grew 
under  his  novel  recruitment  pro¬ 
gram.  Newcomers  to  the  club,  es- 


JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Western  Newspapers 
10150  Culver  Itlvd..  Culver  City.  Calif. 


★  ★COMPETENT  apprais.als  and  con¬ 
sultations;  confidential  brokerage;  30 
years  of  honest  dealing.  A.  W.  Styims 
&  Co.,  625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
5,  California. 


LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
A  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential,  personal¬ 
ized  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
pecially  young  strangers,  would  bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
be  summoned:  “Come  here  young  Mo»°t  Pleasant.  MiehigaiG - 


NKWi^PAPKK  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Kxpe-rifneed  court  witness 
35  years  in  newspaper  work 
A.  S.  VAN  BKNTHUYSEN 
*46  Ocean  Ave.  Hvfvoklyn.  N.  Y. 


Newspaper  Consultants 


MR.  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Is  YOUR  paper  going  to  be  delivered 
in  a  Wet,  Sloppy  Condition,  every 
time  it  rains  or  snows  this  fall  and 
winterl 

OUR  White  waxed,  printed,  water 
repellent  bags  can  stop  that  PERMA¬ 
NENTLY.  Send  for  Samples,  Prices. 
J.  HALSTEAD  &  CO..  Chicago  27,  lU. 


Photography 


WASHINGTON  PHOTO  COVERAGE 
— Timely  hometown  interest  photo  on 
assignment  first  print  8  x  10  $4.00 
each  subject,  additional  print  .$1.00 
each.  ASSOCIATE  PHOTO  SERVICE, 
.National  Press  Building,  Washington 
4,  D.  C. 


NEWSP.VPER  -  T\'  sales,  purchases, 
management,  finance,  personnel  prob¬ 
lems.  Ptiblislii'is  Service,  P.  O.  Box 
3132,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 


Syndicates — Features 


Publications  for  Sale 


SYNDIC.4TED  FEATURES — As  Low 
at  $.25  per  week.  EDW.XRD  DICKIN¬ 
SON,  126  Argyle  St.,  Rochester  7.  N.Y’. 


Periodical  Subscriptions 


write  for  O'Ur  free  Bulletin  of  West-  j 
ern  Newspaper  buys.  Jack  L.  Stoll  & 
Associates,  4958  Melrose  Avenue.  Los 
Angeles  29,  California. 


man  and  tell  me  about  yourself.” 

Death  came  in  Mr.  Bishop’s 
80th  year.  He  was  buried  at  Com¬ 
merce,  Ga.,  under  a  blanket  of  red 
roses,  fulfillment  of  a  death-bed 
request  made  to  Willard  M. 
Kiplinger,  business  letter  publisher. 


W'E  List  Only  First  Cla-ss  Properties 
on  an  .Exclusive  Basis.  Tell  Us  What 
You  Want  —  We’ll  Get  It  If  Possible. 
J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange  Riverside.  C.alifornia 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California. 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


Martin  A.  Beske,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Beaver  Dam 
(Wis.)  Daily  Citizen,  in  a  U.  S. 
veterans  hospital  near  Milwaukee 
after  several  weeks’  illness,  July 
26. 


APPRAISALS  ANVYraERE  FOR 
Fire  Insurance,  Taxes,  Mergers,  Re¬ 
placement,  Purchases,  Refinancing, 
Mortgage  Loans,  Liquidations,  etc. 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
"Newspaper  Plant  Specialists" 


WEST  MEMPHIS,  ARKANSAS 
OPPORTUNITY  to  convert  weekly  to 
daily.  Fastest  growing  town  in  Mid- 
.south.  Will  sell  up  to  one  third  inter¬ 
est.  Volume  now  above  $50,000.  Big 
industrial  development,  expected  to 
double  population  of  13,000.  Illness  of 
imhlisher  reason  for  offer.  Write  John 
Ward.  Kennedy  V'a  Hospital,  Mem- 
nliiv.  Tennessee. 


Get  the  news  'Fast  and  First"  every 
week  —  52  weeks  a  vear  with  an 
EIHTOU  &  publisher  subscription 
only  $6.5(1. 

Write  GMCB  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUBURBAN  MINNEAPOLIS  BUT  IN¬ 
DEPENDENT  municipality,  Eklina,  ex¬ 
panding  population,  now  over  20,000; 
lawyer  owner  offers  growing  'weekly 
now  doing  $60,000,  with  great  unde- 
veloiM'd  potential;  reasonably  priced, 
$20,000  cash  will  finance.  Wayne 
Peterson,  National  Building,  Moorhead, 
Minnesota. 


MISSOURI  Daily  in  $80,000  class. 
$20,000  down.  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box 
396.  Salina.  Kansas. 


★★★U.VLIFORNI.Y  County  Seat  week¬ 
ly — one  of  the  olslcst  and  most  respect¬ 
ed  newspapers  in  the  historic  foothill 
country;  elevation  2.000  feet;  good 
hunting  and  fishing;  ideal  health  and 
living  conditions;  well-equipped;  rea¬ 
sonably  priced  at  gross  $65,000 — half 
cash  balance  over  10  yeans.  A.  W. 
Stypes  &  Co..  625  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 


Press  Engineers 


DI S  M  A  NTLED — M  O  V  E  I>— ER  ECTED 
Service — Maintenance — Repairs 


TRUCKING  AND  RWGINQ 
We  Do  Export  Boxing 


SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 


SPECI.YLIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-bed  Webs 


311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
Phone  Geneva  8-3744 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts! 

W«  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 
28  E.  4th  Street.  New  York  3.  N.  Y. 
Phone  SPring  7-1740 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Press  Engineers 


SKIDMORE  &  MASON.  INC. 

EKECTI.VO 

MOVI.XG 

DISMANTLING 

551  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York  11.  N.  Y. 
PHONE  ORegon  5-7760 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  OO. 
Vochinitts,  Movers,  'Erectors,  ^psirs, 
Msinteosnee,  Erections  .all  types  of 
presses  Coast  ia  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford _  Illinois 


LORENZ 

Printing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers,  Machinists: 
dismantle,  more  and  erect  anywhere. 
36-26-31  St.,  Long  Island  City  8.  N.  Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-(>0<J9 


.MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


LIN'OTYPES  and  Intertypes.  Models 
5,  8,  14,  26,  Intertypes  B — C — CSM, 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works  323  North  Fourth 
St..  Philadelphia  6.  Pensylvania. 


IMMEDIATE  SALE— w  Fonts  7;4A34 
TT.S  Corona  with  Gothic  I'sed  Mats 
(1800  Series)  Black  and  White  Con¬ 
trasted,  .07  per  Mat. 


67  USED  Chase  Wedges.  1" 
23H',  »2.00  Each. 


X  i;i* 


.STEREOTYPE  Metal  Pot  Hand  Pump. 
Newly  Reconditioned,  Includes  Heat 
Controlled  Spout  and  Nozzle  Handle — 
$150.00. 


Contact 
It.  .T.  Hummel 

CALL-CHRONICLE  NEWSPAPERS 
Allentown,  Penn.sylvania 


Newsprint 


ON’E  ROLL  OR  CARS — Pine  Canadian, 
Samples.  Fast  delivery.  Low  Prices. 
ALgonquin  4-8728.  New  York  City. 


Press  Room 


u 


s  e 


d  P 


r  e  s  s  e  s 


★  Siree  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of 
good  used  presses  availahle  or  which 
may  be  available  soon,  for  newspa¬ 
pers  of  all  sizes. 

★  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

★  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 


THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

5601  W.  31  'Street  Chicago.  Illinois 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES — TYPEiSET- 
TING  M.VCHINI-:S. 

Bought  and  sold.  Midwest’s  largest 
dealer.  References. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  CO. 
422  \V .  8,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


TWO  100-h.p.  AC  motor  drives,  com¬ 
plete  with  control  boards.  .\lso  30,  35. 
40  h.p.  AC  drives.  George  C.  Oxford, 
Box  903.  Boise.  Idaho. 


AVAILABLE  THIS  FALL 

Out  of  the 

PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN 
60  HOE  UNITS  with  20  FOLDERS 
available  as  Sextuples  or  Octuples. 
Steel  Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings  — 
Spray  Fountains — Reels  and  Tenticrni. 
Very  reasonably  priced. 
INSPECTION  BY  APPOINTMENT 


DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULARS 

12-20-24  pages  with  Stereo. 


HOE  AND  GOSS 

Single  and  Double  Width  Presses 
Every  eize  and  Description. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Complete  Plants 


PLANT  LIQUIDATION 


Offering  Piece-Meal 
All  of  the 

Mechanical  Plant  Equipment 
of  the  former 
Press  &  Plate  Co. 

East  361  St.,  Willoughby,  Ohio 
(20  miles  East  of  Cleveland 
on  Route  20) 


PRESS  ROOM 

3  UNIT  HOE  Newspaper  Press — 22)4'' 
double  folder,  balloon  former,  AC 


drive. 


On  Substructure  with  HOE  3  Arm 
Keels,  Tensions,  and  paeters.  Rub¬ 
ber  Kollers,  2  CAPCO  Color  Foun¬ 
tains,  etc. 


UNIT  HOE  Newspaper  press 
— 23-9-' 16";  Sti-el  cylinders,  roller 
bearings,  spray  fountains,  double 
folder,  balloon  former,  1>C  Drive. 
On  Substructure  with  3  Arm  reels 
and  ten.sions.  This  Press  was  re¬ 
moved  from  the  Cleveland  News  and 
is  now  in  storage. 


STEREOTYPE 

5  "TON  KKMl’  Immersion  Furnace 
with  earburetor,  pyrometer  and  ac¬ 
cessories. 

WOOD  Heavy  Duty  Pony  Autoplate, 
2244"  vacuum  back,  AC  Motors. 
ST.VHI  Curved  Master  router — 2244" 
•ST.IHI  Curved  Master  former — .\C 
■ST.VHI  finaltrim  Mat  Shear 
41  STEEL  Makeup  Turtles 
.50  STEEL  Chases  for  Pony — 2244" 
C05IPLETE  Flat  'Stereo  equipment 
consisting  of  casting  boxes,  stereo 
saw.  flat  shaver,  trimmer.  Royal 
router,  jig  saw  and  drill,  scorcher, 
reiiielt  pot,  Margach  wafer  cooled 
molds. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

2  MODEi,  8  Linotypes  £32710 — 
£32711 

2  MODE.L  14  Linotvpes  53732-5— 
£39758 

1  MODEL  30  Mixer  Lintype  551466 
2/90 — 2/72 — 4/34  Magazines, 

4  molds,  blower,  saw,  feeder, 
gas  pof. 

1  MODEL  33  Display  Linotype  555291 
l/'90 — 3/72  Wide  Magazines 
6  molds,  blower,  saw,  feeder, 
ga«  pot. 

23  FULI,  Length  and  Split  magazines 

43  FONTS  Linotype  mats,  modern 
faces. 


H.VMMOND  Glider  saw.  Model  G-3 
r  .\ND  G  MORRISON  cle  luxe  saw 
.A5'SrO  power  mitering  machine 
OH-AIiLENGE  proof  press.  2028  KP 
V.VNDEROOOK  jiroof  firesses,  O  &  03 
C.VPrO  Typofacp  machine,  new. 

G.ALLEY  Cabinets,  Type  cabinets, 
galleys,  proof  desk,  makeup  tables, 
dump  trucks.  Miscellaneous  equip¬ 
ment. 


65  'TONS  Newsprint — 66" — 4»'/l" — 33" 
CL.ARK  Carloader  for  roll  newsprint 
35"  SEA'BOLD  Auto  Clamp  cutter 
2  .'SIMPLEX  Electric  Time  clocks. 
DeVIlJJISS  .Air  Compressor,  2  HP 


ALL  REASONABLY  PRICED 
FOR 

IMMEDIATE  REMOVAL. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

East  361  St.,  Willcuqhby,  Ohio 
Telephone  Willoughby  2-7003 


Press  Room 


Write  Ua  your  Requirements. 

^  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36. .N.  Y. 

BRyaut  0-1132, . 


HOE  ROTARY 
32  Page  Press 


Prea«  2244  Cutoff. 

AC  or  DC  Drive; 
Stereotype  available. 

TOMPKINS 

712  So.  Clark,  Chicago  5,  Ill. 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  7,-1954 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


PRESS  ROOM 


FIVE  UNIT  MEZZANINE  TYPE 
SCOTT  PRESS 


Excellent  Condition 
223/4"  cutoff 


PRESS  has  one  color  and  four  black 
units. 

UNDER  fed.  Substructure  height. 
WILL  accommodate  reeli.  Conveyor 
and  two  double  folders  included. 
CAN  be  seen  in  operation  by  appoint¬ 
ment  only. 


Richardson-Sovde  Co.  Inc. 
700  South  Fourth  Street 
Minneapolis  15,  Minnesota 
BR.  IMS 


64  PAGE  Cottrell  Magazine  press,  four 
plates  wide,  maximum  9"  x  12"  signa¬ 
ture.  Latest  model,  dryer  worth  more 
than  price  of  entire  outfit.  AC  electri¬ 
cal  equipment.  See  running.  Save  thou¬ 
sands.  Turner  Printing  Machinery, 
Inc.,  2630  Payne  Avenue,  Cleveland 
14.  Ohio.  TOwer  1-1810.  Branches: 
Chicago — Detroit. 


32-PAO(E  single  width  Goss  Press, 
Combination  reversible  top  deck  with 
(.'olor  Cylinder 


23-9/16  cut-off 
40  h.p.  AC  motor 
Cutler-  Hammer  conveyor 
Ink  tank  with  pump. 


In  daily  operation  and  will  be  avail¬ 
able  about  January  1,  1953. 


Call  or  write  Frank  Dnnean 

THE  PORTSMOUTH  TIMES 

Portsmouth.  Ohio 


SACRIFICE 

4-6  OR  8  UNIT  HOE  VERTICAL — 
22  %"  Doable  Folder,  Steel  Cylinder. 
Roller  Bearing,  Kohler  Reels. 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
Located  At  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 


GOSS  24-page  single  width  standard 
decker  newspaper  press  for  sale,  with 
coini)Iete  stereo  equipment  if  desired. 
Now  in  operation.  Inspection  invited. 
The  Tribune.  Bismarck,  North  Dakota. 


0UTLER-H.4MMER  paper  conveyor 
80  feet  long.  AC  motor.  George  C. 
Oxford.  Box  903.  Boise.  Idaho. 


16  PAOE  HOE  with  Stereotype  Equip¬ 
ment. 


2-t-PAGE  Hoe  Straightline,  single 
width  press  with  stereotype  equipment. 


32  and  48  HOE  Presses  with  double 
folder — 2244"  cutoff. 


HALL 

Tables. 


Form  Tables  and  elevating 


Furnaces — all  sizes 
FL.VT  and  curved  casting  boxes. 
Rf>YLE  and  IVeael  Flat  Routers. 
WESEL  Electric  Proof  i’n-cses  and 
other  makes. 


Send  for  current  list*: 
THOMAS  W.  hall  CO. 
Stamford.  Conn. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


HOE  32  Page  Press 
2  Units  2244  Cutoff. 

HOE  64  Page  Press 
4  Units  23-9/16  Cutoff. 

HOE  Octuple  Press 
4  Units  2  2  44  Cutoff. 
Substructure  &  Reels. 

John  Griffiths  Co.  Inc. 


415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17 


PONY  AUTOPLATE  casting  machine 
for  2144"  cut  off  press  available  now. 
Also  44"  metal  pot  and  Pony  pump. 
George  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise, 
Idaho. 


Stereotype 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


GOSS  High  Speed  Magazine  or  news¬ 
paper  press,  rapable  of  producing  64 
page  comic,  32  page  tabloid,  16  page 
newspaper,  9"  x  12"  signature.  2244" 
cut-off.  Four  plates  wide.  Color  cylin¬ 
der.  Modernised  high  speed  folder,  AC 
electrical  equipment.  Stereotype  equip¬ 
ment.  Available  at  once.  See  operating. 
Tamer  Printing  Machinery,  Inc.,  2630 
Payne  Avenue,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 
TOwer  1-1810.  Branches:  Chicago — 
Detroit. 


ONE  Goes  Model  S-45  Mat  Roller 

ONE  Lake  Erie  Directomat,  top  and 
iwttom  heated. 

ONE  Wood  Pony  Autoplate,  complete 
with  3-ton  pot,  electricaHy  heated, 
pneumatic  pump,  vacuum  back  on 
casting  box. 

THIS  equipment  three  years  old.  Used 
very  little  and  in  perfect  condition. 
Write  or  Call: 

HARRY  EYBERS 
THE  WASHINGTON  POST  & 
TIMES  HEILVLD 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 


8  PAGE  DUPLEX  and 
GOSS  Flatbed  presses. 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

311  Lincoln  Ave..  Lyndhurat.  N.  J. 


WSNTED — PONY  AUTOPLATE  MA¬ 
CHINE  FOR  SALE— 32-Page  semi¬ 
press  with  both  curved  and  flat  stereo 
equiiiment  and 

NF.WSP.VI’KR  PUBLISHERS  SUP¬ 
PLY  CO.,  1639  X.  Imrel  Ave.,  Chicago 
39.  Illinois. 


TTS  EQUIPMENT.  Standard  and  mul¬ 
tiface  iierforators.  operating  units,  re¬ 
perforators.  transmitter  distributors, 
520  printer*.  State  age.  serial  number, 
condition,  jirice  wanted  to  Box  3141, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  _ _ 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted  lor 
11.000  ABC  p.m.  daily.  Must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  and  successful  in 
carrier  and  dealer  circulation  develop¬ 
ment  :  able  to  direct  mail  and  distribu¬ 
tion  activities.  A  good  job  for  a  pro¬ 
ducer  with  good  record.  Permanent. 
Write  fully.  TRIBUNE.  Fremont.  Neb. 


AGGRESSIVE  Circulation  manager, 
thoroughly  experiences!,  for 
nia  daily.  Write  fully.  Box  32  07,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  _ 


ClassMwd  Advertising 


EXCELLENT  Opportunity  for  experi- 
<‘ncpd  man  or  woman  to  organise  and 
develop  department  on  6,000  circula- 
fion  daily.  .Salary  and  attractive  bonus. 
Please  tcive  complete  hackicround  a^ 
availability  in  first  reply.  Write  M.  D. 
Glover,  The  inter  Lake,  Kalispell. 
Montana.  _ 


LANCASTER  (PENNA.)  NEWSPA- 
F’KKS  need  experienced  space  salea- 
nian  for  new  opjiortunity  in  classified 
advertising  dejiartment.  Permanent, 
with  good  salary  plus  incentive  plan 
and  employee  benefits.  Write  Mr.  Sla- 
hach.  8  West  King  Street,  or  phone 
Lancaster  5251.  giving  age.  experience 
and  references. 


Display  AdvcrtMn 


ABC  WEEKLY  ia  New  Jersey  seeks 
top-notch  ad  salesman.  Good  salary 
plus  extras,  based  upon  results.  Box 
3138,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Display  Adycrtfafaig 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


Mechanical 


ADVKRTISING  SALESMAN  on  hi* 
way  up,  to  handle  major  advertising 
riassifications.  One  who  has  had  expe¬ 
rience  with  Retail  Food  Accounts  most 
desiraUle.  We  want  the  kind  of  man 
who  is  anxioas  and  able  to  move  into 
a  position  of  greater  responsibilitice. 
Preference  given  to  a  man  presently 
employed  on  a  smaller  Midwestern 
daily  newspaper.  There  are  exceptional 
opportunities  here  for  such  a  man, 
whose  future  is  before  Jiim.  All  appli¬ 
cations  held  confidenitial.  Write  or  wire 


Louis  D.  Young,  advertising  director, 
Indianapolis  Times.  Indiana.  A 


EDITORIAL  and  proofroom  positions 
available  on  large  National  Catholic 
weekly  newapaperv  Chart  Area  10. 
Standard  wages,  conditions,  etc.  Col¬ 
lege  graduates  preferred.  Submit  qual¬ 
ifications  with  letter  of  application  to 
The  Register,  P.O.  Box  1620,  Denver 
1,  Coloradv. _ 


REPORTER — Young  man  for  sports, 
general  reporting.  Six-evening  daily, 
11,000  circulation.  Chart  Area  8. 
Write  fully  Box  3020,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COMBI.V.VTiO.V  I’ress  and  Stereotyi>c 
Koreiiiiin  wanted  for  rotary  press  op¬ 
eration  in  Oliio  daily.  .State  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  wage  requirements.  Write 
Box  3202.  Editor  It  Publisher. 


The  Indianapolis  Times,  Indiana,  A 
Scripps-Howard  Newspaper. 


for 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY 
Experienced,  aggressive  young  sales¬ 
men  on  suburban  New  York  City  daily. 
Good  salary  plus  incentive  plans.  In 
replying  state  educational  background, 
sales  experience,  salary  range,  family 
status  and  availabilitjA  Box  3039, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVEliTLSING  Saliesman,  who  ean 
write  copy  and  make  attractive  lay¬ 
outs  wanted  by  progressive,  old  estab¬ 
lished,  Daily  and  Sunday  newspaper 
ef  15,300  lairctulatLon.  Good  salary 
with  incentive  bonuses,  insurance,  3 
wwks  paid  vacation.  Write  H.  C. 
Hiller.  Laredo  Times,  Laredo.  Tex. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  small 
Ohio  daily.  Opportunity  for  experi¬ 
enced  salesman  to  step  up.  Interview. 
Ohio  applications  invited.  Send  all  de- 
tails  to  Box  3101,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EDITORI.VI,  WRITER,  metropolitan 
daily,  city  over  200,000,  Chart  Area 
2;  permanent  for  competent  man;  give 
education,  experience,  salary  require¬ 
ments  in  first  letter.  Box  3104,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


I’UESS.M.V.V,  experienced  with  Duplex 
or  Cox-O-Typi'  8  page  press, 
week. 

.lOl!  I’RESSM.tN,  exiMwienced  with 
■Miehle  Vertical  press. 

('(».\l  I’OSITOR,  exiM’rienced  in  makeup 
and  tloor  work.  $60-$70  week. 

.\'EW  .lERSKY  COURIER. 

Toms  Uiv«*r,  N.  .1.  Toms  River  8-00O8 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


NEW'SPAPER  ACCOUNTANT  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases  of  newspaper  work. 
Age  37.  Box  3117,  Editor  &  Pub- 
Usher.  _ 


Artists — Cartoonists 


AETlST-OARTOONiaX,  40^  expv]. 
enced  In  aU  phaaes  of  newspaper  ud 
syndicate  art,  prefer  to  speeialiie  in 
news  cartoons.  Finest  references.  Box 
2915.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WRITERS  SERVICES 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  7  yeari 
free-lance  experience  seeking  daily  edi¬ 
torial  job.  Age  36.  Samples  on  request. 
Go  anywhere.  Box  3126,  Editor  h 
Publisher. _ 


Literary  Agency 


Circnlntlon 


NEWS  EDITOR,  assistant  news  editor, 
and  slot  man,  heavy  experience,  for 
Pacific  edition  of  Stars  and  Stripes  lo¬ 
cated  in  Tokyo.  Japan.  Salary  plus 
housing  allowance  on  two  year  con¬ 
tract.  State  complete  newspaper  back¬ 
ground  and  present  salary.  Replies 
confidential.  Apply  Pacific  Stars  and 
Stripes,  APO  500,  c/o  Postmaster,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

HrX(  El.l7K\''F  OlM'oitTCN'ITY  ‘  fcTi^ 

Wom.in's  Page  K<lit<ir  on  morning  dai- 


I  WRITERS!  —  Have  you  a  book  manu¬ 
script  for  sale  I  Evaluation  and  place¬ 
ment!  Write  for  particulars!  MEAD 
AGENCY,  419 — 4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16,N.Y. 


ADVERTISING  Salesman,  no  drink¬ 
ers,  $75  week,  plus  commission.  I^ad- 
er,  Lovingtom,  New  Mexico. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  with  lay¬ 
out  and  promotion  experience.  The 
Rohesonian,  Lumberton,  N.  C. 
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Free  Lancing 


SELl.  your  free  lance  stories  to  the 
huge  house  organ  field — a  rich  market  I 
Free  literature  from  Gebbie  Press 
Services,  19  E.  48  St.,  New  York  City. 
New  York. 


ASSIST.\NT  Circulation  Manager, 
now  employed  with  desire  to  advance. 
Full  knowledge  of  ABC  and  Idttle 
.Merchant  Plan.  Promotional  minded 
and  cost  conscious.  CoUege  graduste. 
Proven  background  with  email,  me¬ 
dium  and  metropolitan  papers.  Csn 
offer  beet  references.  Box  3026,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


Clasdfied  Advertising 


TWENTY  YEARS  a  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager,  considerable  experience  in  Dis¬ 
play,  Classified,  Editorial  and  tome 
Business  office.  Desire  to  relocate 
South  or  Southwest.  Will  consider  an; 
reasonable  offer.  Cotvfidence  respected. 
Write  Box  .3022,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HIGHEST  SALARIES  .  .  .  Biggest 
Jobs  in  Classified  go  to  those  who’ve 
got  the  goods.  Years  of  experience  are 
not  necessarily  proof  that  you  KNOW. 


THE  20-WEEK  Howard  Parish  Course 
in  Classified  can  up  your  earnings — 
cliange  your  whole  future! 


\SS1ST.\XT  Circulation  Manager  now 
i-mployi'd  (iesires  change  to  circulation 
manager  on  paper  up  to  75.000.  Fa¬ 
miliar  with  all  pha>cs  of  circulation. 
Top  refei-ciK-es.  19  years'  experience. 
Looking  for  a  paper  that  olfera  a  elial- 
h-nge.  Cliart  .\rea  3,  4  or  .">.  Box  3212. 
Editor  ik  l’nl)lislier. 


EXCELLENT 

OPPORTUNITY 


KXPliaRIENOED  and  able  advertising 
sulesniun  wanted  to  fill  important 
vancy  on  22,500  circulation,  ABC, 
Ohio  Co'tholic  weekly  named  one  of 
tlu*  (‘ountry’s  3  best  in  national  coni’ 
petition.  You  will  handle  a  volume  of 
establi-shed  business  from  the  start. 
Attractive  financial  arrangement  im¬ 
mediately  and  unrestricted  field  far 
new  business  solicitation  to  build  in¬ 
come  higher.  Pension  plan  and  other 
desirable  benefits.  Give  complete  de¬ 
tails  of  experience,  education,  age  and 
marital  status.  Box  3103,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


on  wri* 
Uiver. 


.1. 


.fersey  Courier,  T<»ms 
Telephone  Toms  Ki  vi 


WIKK  KDITCU.  sjiorts,  for  small  <lai- 
ly.  town  of  7, OOP.  Some  general  new.s. 
Plwitograpliy  helpful.  llryan,  Oliio, 
Times. 

YOl'N'ii  MAN  for  Sports  and  general 
r<‘portiiig.  also  man  to  hanflle  State 
(b-sk.  (’entral  Xew  York  afternmm  dai¬ 
ly.  tiive  experienee  and  salary  desired 
in  first  letter.  Write  Ilox  3222.  Editor 
A’  IMiblisher. 


Instructors 


ENTIRE  correspondence  program  su¬ 
pervised  by  Classified  specialists.  Writ¬ 
ten  exams  positively  required.  You 
either  make  the  grade  satisfactorily 
and  are  CERTIFIED — or,  you  PLUNK 
and  get  dropped  from  School's  roils. 


SCORES  of  top  newspapers  now  repre¬ 
sented  by  staff-members  in  training. 


FULL  20-Week  Course  $44.  Registra¬ 
tion  fee  $6.  Pay  balance  $2  weekly  19 
weeks.  Enroll  immediately — or  request 
full  data  return  mail. 


E.N'F.RliETU'  CirciilaliDU  Executivi-, 
age  42.  family  status,  background  ti-n 
years  .Metropolitan  exi>erience,  mifi- 
iaiit  aggn-ssivc  fighter,  enthusiastic  or¬ 
ganizer.  thorough,  sober,  reliable,  «- 
eelh-nt  references,  available  at  oiu-r 
for  intervi»*w.  Write  Box  32'21,  Editor 
.k  I’nhiisher. 


I'OdR.  OLD  Broken  Down  Circulation 
iiiiin  wants  to  *‘Retir.‘"  to  a  nice 
liK-rative  agency  a-s  far  away  from 
Home  (Iffii-e  as  pos.-ihle.  Box  3214. 
Editor  X-  I’liblisher. 


Coirespondenta 


ATTRiACTlVE  INI9THUCTOBSHIP 
open  at  Southern  University.  Editorial 
sequeneie.  Good  salary.  Write  fully 
first  letter  including  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Beautiful  place  to  live.  Box 
3122,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertiaing 
2900  N.W.  79tb  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida 


WE  WANT  A  S.XLESMAN 


SO.MEONE  that  really  likes  to  meet 
|)eople  and  loves  to  sell.  Fair  layouts 
aeeeptable.  Pine  working  conditions, 
good  salary,  nice  job  with  a  future. 
9,600  ABC,  5-man  staff,  beautiful  city. 
Write  Charlie  Barrus,  Advertising 
•Manager,  The  Tribune,  Albert  Lea, 
•Minnesota. 


Promotton — ^Public  RefaitiniM 


AGGRESSIVE,  experienced  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman,  immediately,  for  fast 
growing  daily  newspaper.  Ideal  work¬ 
ing  climate  and  living  conditions.  Write 
full  details  to  L,  N.  Brasliears,  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager,  Daily  Press,  Artesia, 
New  Mexico. 


OUR  EMPLOYEE  PUBLICATION  De¬ 
partment  is  growing  and  we  need  an¬ 
other  young  woman  to  grow  with  it. 
Must  be  talented  in  both  feature  and 
news  writing.  Must  be  able  to  assume 
responsibility  and  show  initiative. 
Either  recent  college  graduate  or  with 
some  experience.  Thirty-seven  year  old 
company,  tops  in  packaging  field.  Give 
personal  data,  references  and  _  salary 
requirements.  Box  3136,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


AMERIC.AN  Journalist,  living  in 
Paris.  Has  press  card.  Will  cover  Eu¬ 
rope  for  U.S.  paper.  Political  and  so¬ 
cial  articles  and  features.  Schofield 
Coryell,  33  rue  Danphine,  Paris  fi, 
France. 


Administrative 


NOTICES 


.\( '< 'Ol'NT.i N'T.  ofliei'  and  credit  niiiii- 
.-iger.  di‘sires  )Misitioii  with  daily  pa¬ 
per.  prefer  Chart  .Area  8  nr  '.I.  Well 
eX|K*rieneed,  cap.-ible.  B(»\  3216.  Editor 
X-  I’lihlislier. 


ARE  YOU  MOVING? 

Ple&se  allow  two  weeks  for  a  ch&agt 
of  addreai  and  be  lure  to  give  as  tb» 
OLD  ae  woll  us  the  NEW  addrsM. 
I  i^vee  timel 

'  Editor  A  PubUeher  CircuVatioo  Dept 


A(’TI  VK  youngntanorwoman  withsome 
rX|MTi»Tiit»  in  (‘Dpy  writing,  layout,  fK'll- 
ing,  wantt*(l  for  iMTmanrnt  position  in 
-VdviTtising  IW*pt.  in  vity  of  25,000  in 
^^•^y  York  -Statv.  A  splondiil  oppor- 
tuiiify  with  a  futur»*  for  tho  right  pi*r 
son.  Stato  all  about  yrnirself.  your  «*x 
|M*rirn<v,  and  starting  salary  «‘Xpi*dt*d. 
in  answering  to  Box  323H.  Kditor  A' 
l*ublisiu‘r. 


ADVKUTIKINX.  MAXAGKK  for  small 
daily,  open  September  1.  I’reseiit  man 
buying  own  paper.  Salary  or  aalary 
and  eommission.  Should  have  ear. 
Town  7.000.  Ohio,  good  living  eondi- 
tions.  Box  3235.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


\  K  \V  S  -  K  E  A  TV  K  K  \V  \i  1 T  K  K .  1  e, 

newspaper  d*xperionee.  persiinable,  able 
to  handle  publie  relations  assignment's, 
waiitfi'd  in  Chart  An*a  3.  Send  baek- 
ground.  samples.  Box  32(t5,  Kditor 
A*  Publish<‘r. _ 

P  iilni  ( Kr  iT)  N'  M  A  \  — (  a  pa  Ide  of  or- 
gani/jng  sales  ideas  and  direetiiig  re- 
sfi'areh  f(fir  newspa]M'r.  radlit»  and  tele¬ 
vision  markets,  both  e<Mnpd*titive  and 
inonojioly.  .Must  havt*  vision  and  al»i)- 
ity  to  preiiare  speeial  sab's  paekages 
and  make  good  per^ioiial  appearanre. 
Ueply  shoiibl  iiielmie  ag«*,  experienee, 
salary  bra<*ket  and  general  inf(»rina- 
tion.  all  of  whieh  will  b«*  treated  in 
'•itrifi'test  fi’onfidfiowe.  Box  3204.  K<litor 
I  X*  Publisher. 


\V  A  N"  T  E  D 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  by  daily 
and  Sunday  in  100. 000  elass  to  handle 
major  elassifi^'ations.  We  want  a  man 
with  3  t-o  5  years’  experUuiee  who 
wants  to  move  up.  Preference  given  to 
a  man  now'  employed  by  a  small  East¬ 
ern  newspaper.  Salary  plus  incentive 
plan  for  top  man.  Give  details  of  train¬ 
ing.  4‘Xperience  and  personal  data. 
Box  2.2(bl.  Kflitfjf  A'  Pilblislier. 


PCBIilC  UKLATIONS  TBAINKK.  free 
to  travel,  good  pers<»nality.  ability  to 
meet  himI  talk  to  pfiMiple.  facility  for 
writing.  College  graduate  preferred. 
Some  news  rep<»rting  ex.|»erience  help¬ 
ful  but  not  essential.  Write  giving  per¬ 
sonal  bisbiry  and  salary  ex|>eeted  to 
Personnel  Department.  Aetna  Life  Af- 
ftliatfiHl  Companies.  151  Karniington 
Avenue.  Hartford  15,  Conneetieiit. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


CHART  AREA  Nmnbcr  !■  A4  for  Aowtag 
LOCATION  wRhoirt  IDENTIFICATION 
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SnUATfONS  WANTED 
Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIKIKD  MAXAGEK 


I'.J 


Xdvv  niaiiu;!t'r  on  Mt;lrni)oIitaii  Daily, 
iii'i'ks  better  o|i|iortuiiity.  Likes  rhal- 
iitnte,  therefore  ran  handle  any  size 
i)|ieration.  <io  anywliere.  Available 
thirty  days.  Write  in  ronfidenee  to 
Itiix  322t>,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Dbphiy  AdycrtMi 


UBIRE  U  an  opportunity  for  a  pub- 
liabor  to  sain  an  employeo  where  de- 
■ire  ii  to  help  yon  bnUd  your  small 
daily  or  weekly  into  a  better  paper. 
4^  years'  experience  in  publlahing 
business.  3  years  as  ad  manager  of 
trade  magazine.  Hard  worker,  plenty 
of  ideas,  age  28— am  a  gal.  Box  2725, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG,  aggressive,  and  ambitious; 
desire  to  change  to  daily  or  weekly 
in  Northern  California.  Experience  on 
large  daily  and  familiar  with  all  types 
of  accounts.  Layout  and  copy  experi¬ 
ence  plus  extensive  sales  experience. 
Also.  I  am  a  college  graduate.  Can 
supply  toji  notch  references.  Address 
Box  3112.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

AD.M.t.V.  2fi.  married,  ambitious,  de- 
-ires  chance  to  -bow  capabilities  on 
pnigrc-sivi'  newspaper  olTering  a  fu¬ 
ture.  city  of  9. (too  up.  Cbart  .Area  It, 
in  or  7  pcefeired.  7  years'  experiem 
on  p;iper  of  9P.()0P  t-ircnbition  anti 


convinced  that  complete 
accoiiiits  is  best  mean- 
lineage.  .\ildress  “Kninre 
Eililor  ,tt-  I’nblisber. 


service  for 
of  building 
'.  Box  3210. 


direi 

eeklii 


tor  cbtiiii  ttf  sne- 


ADVKKTI.slNt, 

c.—fiil  AltC  « 
aiore  i-obesive  operation  preferably 
ilaily  nith  i>]iportnnity  fnr  stock  own 
ei'-hip.  Ideas  will  bnilil  lineage  eeo 
noiiiieally.  29  .vears  ettpy.  layout  jtrtt 
motion,  proven  Iciiilership.  Write  Box 
1233.  Kilitiir  H  Pnblisln 

\l>VKI!TISI.'\'(i  MANAtiEU — Young. 
;e.-gre--ive.  .Missouri  graduate.  15  years 


Biiblisber. 

KXI'KItl  K.Xt'EI),  ilept-ntl.-ible. 

-lyaiied — making  permanent 

-OOM  to  sonml  ilailv  with  | 
fntiire.  9  years  selli'ng  with 
oats  and  enpy.  Prefer  West 
con-ider  any  geniiiiie  nIT'er.  IX'tails 
l»lea-t‘.  Box  3*237.  Editor  &  Pntdislier. 

•  KE.rriVE  ADVEUTISINti  MAN 
■loarnali-ni  (trail.  2.">.  single.  .Tost  oiil 
of  .Service.  Can  write  fresh,  stdlint 
copy.  Profluee  tini-beil  layouts.  Workeil 
on  -niall  ilaily  and  .\rmy  publications 
toi  anywhere.  Prefer  New  York  area 
Box  3239.  Editor  A  Pnbiisber. 


30  and 
ebang 


lay 


KX I’hK  I  K.XCEI)  .Sale-man.  Handlin 
top  aeiounts  on  400.0110  daily.  Exeep 
tioiial  record.  .\ge  27.  Family.  Ctilleg 
-•rad.  Sis-ks  opportunity  on  -malle 
papiT  to  prove  abilities  as  salosma 
or  tiiatiagi-r.  Dedicated  career  iiewS|iM 
IHTiii.iii  with  faith  in  oiir  eroiiomy  an 
strong  belief  in  intelligent,  aggri-saiv 
a|iprii;ieb  tit  sale-  iiridtlems  and  ottpoi 
tiinities.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box  321.' 
Kililor  A  Piibl't-bf r. 

I‘l  ItLISHEKS:  Can  Create  and  *4eli  ; 
special  Kditioii-  double  vonr  current  I 
raii-^  |P,x  320S.  Kditor*  Publisher.] 
cytl  'PHKU.V  Califoptlia  loeatiiin  de¬ 
sired.  display  niaii  currently  employed 
for  a  daily  with  a  plus  iiviirki-t.  Box 
^•23S.  Editor  &  Piibli-her. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

liditorial 

SPORTS-general  assignment  reporter 

1  now  employed  wants  new  job  by  Sep-  i 
<  tember  15.  Prefer  sports.  J-grad,  ain-  s 
gle,  27,  slight  physical  handicap,  i 
Know  make-up,  head  writing,  photog¬ 
raphy  and  Fairchild.  Write  Box  2921, 
Editor  ft  Publisher.  | 

EDITOR  Ohio  weekly  wants  similar 
job  Florida  or  Southwest.  Also  take  i 
reporting  or  slot  job  PM.  daily.  Top  !  ] 
qualifications,  85,000  minimam.  Box 
3038,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  reporter  and  rewrite 
man  would  like  to  connect  with  a 
newspaper  in  Chart  Area  1  or  2.  I  i 
have  had  six  years’  experience  with  a  ‘ 
wire  service  in  New  York  City,  cov-  : 
ering  police  and  courts.  AJso  thorough-  ’ 
ly  experienced  in  general  news  report-  j 
ing,  rewriting,  political  coverage,  etc.  , 
I  am  thoroughly  capable,  reliable  and 
!  I  know  my  business  from  A  to  Z. 
Box  3018,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  Editor-Reporter.  Sev-  | 
en  years  in  top  slot,  small  daily.  So- 
her,  industrious,  will  travel.  Age  31.  i 
Seek  permanent  location  Chart  Areas 

2,  4,  12.  Box  3001,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  WRITER,  Columnist, 

'  rewrite-man,  26,  vet,  knowledge  sports, 

<  entertainment,  humor  fields  seeks 
,  newspaper  position;  resume.  Box 

1  3030,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

i  NEW  JERSEYAN,  employed  as  , 
lieekman-reporter,  wants  to  relocate 
here  or  New  York.  Offers  youth,  imag¬ 
ination,  six  years’  varied  editorial  ex-  ' 
perience.  A.  B.,  Box  3021,  Editor  ft  > 

<  Publisher.  1 

1  NEWSMAN  with  15  years  daily  and  : 

\  syndicate  experience  wants  rewrite  or  - 
1  city  editorsliip.  Box  3003,  Editor  ft 

1  Publisher.  1 

1  YOUNG  Columbia  journalism  gradu-  | 

1  ate,  some  newspaper  experience,  wants  | 

1  job  reporting  and/or  editing  on  smaU 
daily  or  weekly  near  N.Y.C.,  prefer- 
;  ably  Long  Island.  Box  3032,  Editor  ft  i 
Publisher.  j 

!  COPYREADER,  28,  six  years’  etyteri-  I 
ence,  general,  features,  desk.  Calm, 

!  effii'ient.  dependable.  Seeks  permanent  ! 

1  post.  Box  3113.  Editor  ft  Pul 'ither.  | 

1  1 

ROTOGR.4VURE  editor  and  featnore 

1  writer  six  years.  Now  directing  cel- 
,  lege  news  bureau,  teaching  journalism. 

!  Ittvsire  emploj'vnent  on  m«tropolitan  ' 

1  daily  or  magazine.  Age  31.  Excellent 

1  references.  Box  3025,  Editor  ft  Pnb- 
i  lislier. 

i  EDITOR  of  small  daily  wants  position 
as  rejmrter  on  larger  paper.  Single, 

'  26,  cur,  camera,  know-liow  all  phases, 

1  top  references.  Box  3133,  Editor  ft 

1  Pnbiisber. 

;  EDITORI.VL  or  Public  Relations  post 
.  1  wanted;  experienced  journalist,  33, 

•  1  M..V.  University  Missouri;  5  years  on 
]  dsilles,  8  years  college  public  rela- 
1  tions.  Box  3109,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  ^ 

;  EXECUTIVE  SPORTS  EDITOR,  met- 
1  1  ropolitan  experience.  Well  qualified. 

■  1  Desire  change  to  any  section  where 
-  1  roiiditiuns  suitable.  Box  3139,  Editor 
'  ft  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Eilitorial 


-diting,  layouts  and  making  good 
lean,  readable  spurts  section.  Boi 


mechanical.  Chart  Areas  1,  2,  I 
Available  September  1.  Write 
by  August  15  to  J.  G.  Johnson,  care 


13.  Ohio. 

EDITOKIAL  |iosi  wanti-d — magazine 
newspa|>ei'.  10  years'  varied  experi- 
e.  ."i  years  eiillege.  (in  anywhere: 
[irefer  midwest.  Know  Piitdie  Bela- 
tions.  Photography.  Printing.  Tlirive 


ler 

Wrifi 


married,  if.'i.oixt  niinimiini. 
.A.  Yietor.  110  S.  Seoville. 


EMofW 


afternooo  spot.  Box  3(H<J, 
Editor  h  Publiaher 


loOCAL  Sport  Sagging  Sports  Editor 
daily  17.000  (i  years  may  be  solution 
Some  wire,  plioto.  art  ropy  desk  work. 
Vet,  28.  B..\.  Box  31*25,  Editor  & 

PiiblisliHr. _ 

REPOiiTKIt  .seeks  job  on  mediuin-sixed 
daily  in  midwest  or  Middle  Atlantic 
States.  Experience  as  courthouse  and 
city  reporter  on  small  daily.  M.A.  de¬ 
gree  -iu  journalism,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity.  Member  of  SDX.  Have  car. 
Can  travel.  Single,  but  draft  exempt. 
Box  3116,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


3*.  now  employed 
editor  60,000  AM-PM  w«nU  to  r^o- 

;»te  sporti-eonecio";  ep"  RKPORTEB,  27,  B.A.  5  montljs.  edito- 

Top  desk,  make-up  man  Can  give  beat  experience  on  New  York  City  pa- 

references.  Box  2>008,  Editor  ft  Pub- I  P®'"'  "’^n**  general  news  assignment. 


lisher, _ 

WOMEN'S  PAGE  editor  or  reporter, 
u-  ■R'*found  experience. 

lob  Chart  Area  12  where  now 
®™Pjojed.  Box  2034.  Editor  ft  Pub- 


prefer  Chart  Area  2,  3,  overseas.  Box 
3128.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPUUTER — 2,'j  years'  varied  expe¬ 
rience.  ranging  from  weekly  to  daily 
of  250,000.  Single,  vet,  seeks  job  with 
future  in  Chart  Area  2.  Box  3121, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


reliable,  experienced  re-  ,  _ 

challenging  job]  REPORTER  with  throe  years'  experi- 
tn  .8Md  pay  in  Chart  Areas  1  or  2.  ence  looking  for  way  out  of  blind  al- 
Pnkr  V '  **'  3004,  Editor  ft  j  ley.  In  Chart  .trea  3.  would  relocate. 

I  Box  3132,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  7,  1954 


husband  W  IFE  TE.t.M  ile-ires  ilaily 

iir\vs|»a|MT,  riiart  An*as  9.  lo  ur  !*i. 
HrsUAXI).  :vi.  U.A.  Kniclish.  A  y.ai< 
liTriifral  assi:;niiiiMit  ifjMirtin;::  yrnrs 

iiiHifa/.inr  stafT  writer.  |»lM>to*iiliistratf‘il 
own  work.  WIFK.  \\.\.  Kiizlisli,  :i 

yfarv  ina;r;i/in«‘  start'  writ«T:  fratiiros, 
bfnik'i.  fasliions,  Mox  tFJM,  Krtitor  & 
IMiblislhT. 

.^•(»KAI>.  2H.  v«*t.  no  ox|»orifn4»»‘.  but 
ran  work  lianl.  start  now  on  small 
town  j*a|M*r.  will  rotisidrr  any  siiitabU' 
ofFrr  in  (‘hart  .Xrra"*  2  ainl  b.  Hox 
A2o9,  Kflitfir  Fublislirr. 

•lor  U  N'.\  lalST.  Yoiinif  woman  oX|M*ri- 
riiroil  in  p'lu^ral  assi^'Miiiriits,  fratiirrs. 
I'fivt^rnmrnt.  M.S..  ('(vinmbla  I'nivrrsi- 
ty.  Itox  2*211.  KHitor  Publisher. 

MAXAdlNC  KDITOU.  27  -  K.litin^; 

trartr  Miatfazinr:  rxrrptional  writrr;  12 
yrars’  «‘X|MTirnr»*  {ill  inrdia.  Intrrostril 
(‘b:irt  Ai»*{is  2.  2.  4.  A,  9.  Uox  2212. 
Kfiitor  Piiblislit-r. 

XKW.S  AX.MaYST  aiHl  Inturor.  with 
iirw  liook  on  \V4irl<l  Crisis,  will  <lo  4*4li- 
torials  |»art  or  fiiM  tinir.  For  saniplrs. 
rX|M*rii*nrr  aiiil  rrfrrrnrrs  writr  Ilox 
2219.  Kfiitor  A*  Piiblishrr. 

P(M.ITI<\\l4  WUltKU,  omployr.l, 
wants  statrboirsr  assi^niiirnt  or  <»tln*r 
full  tiiiif  iMhlitHa)  writing  i<»b:  12 

yrars*  r\|H*rirnrr  all  brats,  s-ix  yrars 
politif's.  four  yrars  politiral  roliiniiiini;. 
Irtfisbitivr  rov«*rasr;  Urpiibliraii  ami 
Dfinorratir  pji)»rrs:  still  brlirvr  in 
rtbiral  journalism,  objrrtivr  rovrra;;r. 
Kox  224H.  Kflitfir  A  P.iblisbrr. 

U  K  POKTKK- l*iH>to2ra|»lirr.  A.(M»o  wrrk- 
ly.  tli'sirrs  position  on  (’hart  .\rra  2 
w«-rkly.  \*Tsatilr  Tirwsnian.  a«l vf^rtisin^ 
rx|>i‘ri«*nrr.  Vrtrran.  family.  rollrtfr 
2ra<luatr.  Itox  292b,  Krtitor  A  Pub- 
lisloT. 

ICKIMTUTKIi  PH()T()(;UAPHKK~ hTiTvy 

f>n  fratiirrs.  pirtiirrs.  rivir  rirws.  Atfr 
2  I .  Marrirsl.  X«»  rhiblrm.  b  yrars.  wrrk- 
Ur'w.  ilailirs.  ma^a  Aitirs.  Cbart  Arras 
Irt,  12.  Box  2217.  Kfiitor  A  Piiblislirr. 
TTkPiTkTKK.  %4intflr  v.-t.  22.  thr.r 

yrars’  rX|M‘rirnrr.  naw  working,  srrks 
lH»st  on  Ab.OiMt  up  morning  )»aprr.  rvr- 
niu^  daily  nitebt  sitlr.  Prrfrr  Chart 
Arras  2.  b.  J*(»ra«l.  It4»x  2227.  Kditor 
Sc  Publishrr. 

U KPOUTKIC* S  iMmitton  sdii^rbt.  H.\  in 
•lournalisin.  24.  vrt.  Kxprrimrt*  ami 
oppfirtiinity  primary  fartf»ps:  sabiry 
srrondary.  Will  rrloratr  anywbrrr.  iin- 
tiirtliatrly.  for  ri;£lit  paprr.  Itox  2224. 
1^1  Bor  A  Piiblislirr. 

KKPOKTKK,  2  months'  I'tmrral  a**siirn- 
fiirnts  on  1 6. turn  ilailv.  sin-^lr.  2A, 
vrt.  IIA  Journalism.  Urioratr  any- 
\^lif*rr.  imiiirfliatrly .  M.  Itrrnian.  I  Ib2 
Lon/frilow  .\\r..  ltr«»nx  bO.  X.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial _ 


KEPOUTElt,  24.  energetic.  Now  all 
Iteats  30,000  Texiv.s  daily.  Seeks  spot 
with  future  in  Cbart  -Yreas  1,  2  or  6. 
Three  years'  experience,  two  in  New 
York.  Samples  and  references.  Box 
3229.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

KEPORTEK,  29,  3  years  metropolitan 
dailies;  travel  experieiiee ;  language 
ability;  fine  acailemie  barckground. 
Wants  opportunity  promising  overseas 
work  for  iarge  ilaily.  news  service  or 
information  organization.  Box  3231, 

Editor  ft  J’liblisber. _ 

UEl’OUTEHr  Two  years'  experienee. 
seek-  to  reloiate  in  Feature,  tieiieral 
a-signmeiit  or  Repi>rter-l'hotograi>lier 
spot  on  lively  Daily;  28.  married. 
M.S.I.  own  (irapliii*.  .Vnto.  Box  .1*2.12, 
Editor  ft  I'nldi-ber, _ _ 


SKEKIN'ti  desk  joli,  reporter  or  re- 
poiter-photograpber  pixst  on  daily. 
Have  lieeii  .Nnmlier  *2  editorial  man  on 
semi-weekly  and  2  wi-eklies  (or  t>ast 
2'j  years.  .1  (trad  with  English  Litera¬ 
ture  minor.  years  ad  man  on  9- 

paper  weekly  ebain.  1  year  news.stand 
eireiilation  manager  for  regional  maga¬ 
zine.  Own.  DiM'iate  Speed  (trapbie. 
Midwest.  California  nr  New  England 
preferred.  2.‘>2  West  St.,  Boston  36. 

Massaebiisetts. _ 

SOCIETY  KEPORTEK.  Experieiieed , 
.l-Grad.  Reloeate  Cbart  Areas  2,  3,  4, 
Suburban  or  eollege  town  P.M.  Box 
3230.  Editor  ft-  I'lililislier.  _ 

SI'ORTS  EDITOR  over  2.'.  years'  ex¬ 
perienee  seeks  rbange  to  more  popu¬ 
lated  area  along  Atlaiitie  Coast  or 
.Midwest.  Exeellent  promotional  ideas, 
itox  *.122.'>.  Editor  ft  PiibUslier. _ 

VERSATll.E  reporter-pnldic  relations 
man.  Seeks  reporting,  editing  job  on 
newspaper,  trade  magazine  nr  olialleng- 
ing  work  in  pnliiic  reliitions.  Doing  jiuti- 
lii-  relations  work,  lint  not  fully  using 
knowledge  and  ability.  Thri-e  years 
experienee  general  assignment,  city 
Ilf, -Its  and  desk  work  130,000  cireiiia- 
tioii  Sunday  and  8.-..000  l•irenlation 
auily  in  Now  Kuilaufl.  Box  3224,  Kfli- 
t(»r  A  Fubll.slMT. 

_ Phototnipliy _ 

DO  you  want  iuziy  pictures  1  1  can 
provido  th«4»  at  vary  Vittla  more  than 
you  ara  uaed  to  paying.  Hava  four 
cameraa  always  out  of  repair  and  a 
car  that  can  ba  counted  on  to  have  a 
flat  tire  on  important  aailgmnienta. 
Write  Box  2904,  Editor  ft  Pobliiher. 
PHOTOGRAPHER  29,  6  years'  expe- 
rience  wants  change  to  Chart  Arew 
1  2  3  4.  5.  Some  reporting.  Available 
now.  Box  3140,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Promotioib— Public  Rdfttioiis 

SPOUTS  PUBLICITY,  public  relations 
position  in  Midwest  desired.  Expert 
I  knowledge  of  spectator  sports;  expep- 
I  enced  with  all  publicity  tools,  media. 

1  Box  3114,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

VET,  J-OR.VD.  experience  in  public 
I  relations,  dailies,  weeklies,  radio  and 
TV  desires  public  relations  or  house 
I  organ  position  anywhere.  Box  3131, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

1  McdMwkftl 

COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERINTEND¬ 
ENT — 47  years  old,  85  years’  expan- 
enoe  in  aupervising  capacity.  Knows 
composing  room  Mid  oporition  of  ro* 
lated  departnienta  from  A  to  Z.  Out¬ 
standing  cost  record.  Family  prefers 
■mailer  town  reason  for  (>▼>»>  “P 
;  present  position  on  large  daily.  Nego- 
i  tiatlons  must  be  confidential.  Wnt# 
Box  3037,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  _ 


TELETYPESETTER-LiINOTTPE  oper¬ 
ator  deairea  change.  Prefer  California 
or  Southwest.  Young,  competent,  mala. 
Union.  Address  Box  3009,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


LINO  OPEK.VTOR.  beginner,  near  oiw 
clean  galley  straight  matter  per  hour 
— will  improve  on  job;  also  expert  on 
itypewritar  keyboard  for  other  ma- 
I  I'bines;  20  years  as  touch  typist.  Can 
I  help  on  makeup  for  small  paper,  or 
I  split  time  on  desk.  See  my  ad.  sliiggeil 
j  Copyreader.  iiiiiler  Sitiiations-Editiirial. 
.1.  <7.  .lohn-oii. 
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^Pl -  *  -M _ lieve  that  it  would  greatly  strength- 

I  m  WlK  ■  I  ^bII^T^#  en  the  objectives  of  our  committee 

^  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  V  if  the  leading  papers  of  the  nation 

P  „  ,  -  would  reserve  the  honor  of  being 

i5y  nOO@rt  U.  Drown  on  the  front  page  to  such  persons 

as  have  deserved  this  distinction 

Henry  Belk,  editor  of  the  quotation,  that’s  a  different  matter,  through  acts  of  heroism,  good 

Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News-Argus,  We  have  interviewed  numerous  leadership  in  politics,  the  arts  or 

writes  about  a  problem  which  has  newsmen  who  have  asked  to  see  a  sciences,  or  some  other  form  of 

probably  bothered  a  lot  of  editors  copy  of  the  story  before  it  is  print-  public  service  and  devotion, 

and  reporters — the  fear  or  distrust  ed  so  they  could  edit  it — a  request  “Rapists,  murderers,  and  those 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Henry  Belk,  editor  of  the 


some  people  have  about  giving  in¬ 
formation  to  a  newspaper.  to  ask  them  the  same  question.  cate  be  relegated  to  the  back 

In  a  July  31  editorial,  Mr.  Belk  There  are  a  great  many  people  page.” 

told  about  a  complimentary  phone  who  are  not  sure  of  their  facts  or  A  little  more  accent  on  the 

call  from  a  Court  Solicitor  in  a  their  opinions,  who  are  afraid  they  bright  side  of  life,  instead  of  on 
nearby  town  expressing  his  appre-  might  embarrass  themselves  if  the  tragedies  of  life,  might  be  a 

ciation  for  the  newspaper’s  dis-  they  were  to  speak  too  loudly,  or  "ood  thin^  for  some  newsnaoers. 

cussion  of  the  appointment  of  a  in  p  r  i  n  t  for  everyone  to  read.  But  we  doubt  that  newspapers  in 
new  assistant  solicitor.  He  thought  There  are  also  people  who  natural-  general  will  ever  get  around  to 
it  would  enlighten  the  public.  ly  shun  publicity  of  any  kind,  who  eliminating  crime  news  from  the 


public  service  and  devotion, 
“Rapists,  murderers,  and  those 


they  would  reject  if  someone  were  convicted  of  dishonesty,  we  advo¬ 


cate  be  relegated  to  the  back 
page.” 

A  little  more  accent  on  the 
bright  side  of  life,  instead  of  on 


In  the  conversation  the  solicitor  mentioned 

mentioned  some  other  points  he  circumstances. 


ly  shun  publicity  of  any  kind,  who  eliminating  crime  news  from  the 
do  not  want  their  names  mentioned  front  pages,  or  that  it  should  be. 


under  any  circumstances.  A  newspaper  is  pretty  much  a 

thought  the  editor  might  want  to  think  there  are  people,  as  mirror  of  the  every  day  life  of  a 

write  about  at  a  later  date.  The  points  out,  who  distrust  community.  Some  crime  just  can- 

editor  suggested  the  points  would  newspapers  and  newspaper  people  not  be  ignored  or  pushed  aside, 
make  more  of  an  impression  if  reason.  It  sometimes  can  A  local  newspaper  which  did  so 


A  local  newspaper  which  did  so 


they  were  put  in  a  letter.  At  this  traced  back  to  an  unfortunate  would  be  giving  its  readers  a  false 
point,  Mr.  Belk  says  he  could  feel  incident  in  the  past.  We  don’t  picture  of  community  life.  Local 
the  rnan  chilling  up.  “He  said  in  i^now  the  answer  to  curing  the  residents  cannot  shut  their  eyes  to 
a  half-hearted  way  he  would  try  Problem.  But  by  and  large,  it  criminal  acts  in  their  midst.  They 
to  get  around  to  it.  but  would  cer-  seems  to  us  there  is  in  this  conn-  would  have  a  false  sense  of  secur- 
tainly  come  by  and  talk.  A  wall  ^  segment  of  people  who  itv  if  thev  did  so.  And  newspa- 

are  afraid  to  stand  up  and  be  pers  cannot  be  expected  to  close 


had  divided  us  ...  He  didn’t  say  ^traia  to  stand  up  and  be 

so  but  somehow  he  wasn’t  quite  counted. 

sure  of  what  would  happen  to  that  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

letter.  Or  he  didn’t  waiit  to  be  Citizens’  committees  for  this 

classed  with  the  letter  writers.  Or  and  that  are  not  new  and  there  are 


something.” 

The  editor  said  he  has  known 
the  solicitor  personally  for  several 
years.  “But  I  have  sensed  that 
tightening  of  trust  on  so  many  oc¬ 
casions.  The  solicitor  instinctively 
was  reacting  as  I  fear  the  average 
man  reacts  to  the  press  and  its 
people!” 


many  directing  their  efforts  toward 
what  they  call  “cleaning  up”  liter¬ 
ature  available  in  their  local  com¬ 
munities. 


their  eyes  to  the  same  events. 

■ 

Paul  Jacoby,  57,  Dies, 
Chicago  Trib  Editor 

Chicago 

P.'iul  E.  Jacoby,  foreign  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  a 


It  is  refreshing  to  find  one  of  member  of  the  cable  de.sk  staff  for 
these  that  does  not  have  a  com-  25  years,  died  Aug.  3  in  Jackson 
pletely  negative  approach  to  the  Park  Hospital.  He  underwent  a 
problem  —  against  publication  of  major  operation  July  19,  a  month 
certain  types  of  material  under  after  he  had  recovered  from  pneu- 


He  rnentioned  this  reaction  to  any  circumstances — but  who  sug-  monia.  His  age  was  57. 


the  society  editor  who  said  she 
often  senses  in  someone  from 
whom  she  is  gathering  news  a  feel- 


gest  a  positive  approach  involving  Mr.  Jacoby  joined  the  Tribune 
a  change  in  emphasis  in  the  news,  staff  in  July,  1929.  Except  for 


E&P  CALENDAR 

Aug.  13-14  —  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Carolinas,  meeting, 
Battery  Park  Hotel,  Asheville. 

N.  C. 

Aug.  14-20  —  International 
Typographical  Union,  96th  an¬ 
nual  convention,  St.  Paul  Hotel, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Aug.  16-21  —  International 
Photo  Engravers’  Union  of 
North  America,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Statler,  Boston. 

Aug.  20-21  —  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association,  Sum¬ 
mer  meeting,  Galvex  Hotel, 
Galveston,  Texas. 

Aug.  29-31 — New  York  State 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
Summer  meeting,  Otesaga  Ho¬ 
tel,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  31-Sept.  2 — Association 
for  Education  in  Journalism, 
annual  convention.  University 
of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque. 

Sept.  10-11 — Maryland  Press 
Association  and  DelMarVa 
Press  .Association,  joint  meet¬ 
ing,  George  Washington  Hotel, 
Ocean  City,  Md. 

Sept.  12-14  —  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  Classified  Clinic,  Hotel 
Berkshire,  Reading,  Pa. 

Sept.  17-19  — Pacific  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference, 
18th  annual.  Multnomah  Ho¬ 
tel.  Portland,  Ore. 

Sept.  19  -  21  —  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association, 
annual  meeting.  Whiteface  Inn, 
Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 

Attempt  to  Kill 
Editor  Lacerda  Fails 

An  attempt  to  assassinate  Carlos 
Lacerda,  Brazilian  editor,  was  con- 


The  Citizens’  Committee  on  Lit-  work  as  make-up  editor,  news  edi-  demned  by  the  Inter  American 


ine  that  he  will  be  made  to  appear  erature,  Inc.,  of  Newport,  R.  L,  is  tor  and  acting  manager  editor  dur-  Press  Association  this  week  as 

ridiculous.  Mr.  Belk  asks  his  fel-  sending  identical  letters  to  all  ing  vacation  periods,  he  had  been  “reprehensible  and  cowardly.” 

low  editors:  newspapers  sold  on  the  local  news-  on  the  cable  desk  since  that  time.  John  R.  Reitemeyer,  publisher 

“Now  what  I  want  to  know  is  stands  and  to  various  magazines  He  became  foreign  news  editor,  of  Hartford  (Conn.)  CouranI, 
how  did  this  spirit  of  fear  or  dis-  asking  that  crime  be  relegated  to  July  26,  1949,  succeeding  George  chairman  of  the  lAPA  executive 


trust  toward  the  press  grow  up?  the  inside  pages.  The  organization  J.  Scharshup,  who  retired. 


How  did  it  develop?  What  nur-  was  formed  two  years  ago.  Miss 
tures  it?  Ruth  Thomas,  corresponding  sec- 


After  World  War  II,  Mr.  Ja¬ 
coby  visited  major  European  news 


board,  made  the  statement  after 
receiving  word  that  the  editor  of 
Tribuna  da  Imprensa  had  been 


“The  newspaper  that  accepts  its  retary,  sends  us  this  quote  from  centers,  inspecting  news-gtthering  shot  in  the  foot  as  he  left  his 


responsibilities  to  the  public  is 
handicapped  by  this  attitude. 


their  constitution: 

“To  stimulate  and  assist  in  the 


facilities  of  Tribune  writers. 


home  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  Aug.  5. 


“What  can  we  do  to  change  this  effective  use  and  display  of  whole¬ 


feeling? 


some  literature  in  the  community; 


“If  we  can  find  the  answer  to  to  assist  public  and  private  agen- 
that  we  will  have  the  problem  of  cies  in  the  promotion  of  laws  af- 
secret  meetings  licked.”  fecting  the  sale  of  indecent  and  un- 

♦  ♦  ♦  wholesome  literature;  to  foster  at- 

We  don’t  have  the  complete  titudes,  ideas  and  programs  con- 
answer  to  the  problem,  but  it  cerned  with  this  matter.  These 
seems  to  us  that  the  reaction  Mr.  objectives  shall  be  made  effective 
Belk  cites  is  more  a  result  of  peo-  coordination  of  existing  agen- 


ple’s  insecurity  and  fear  of  them-  cies’  efforts  in  this  matter;  corn- 
selves  than  it  is  a  distrust  of  news-  mittee  publicity,  through  press, 
papers.  radio  and  TV,  and  other  reason- 

Strangely  enough,  we  sometimes  means  ... 


get  the  same  reaction  here  at  E  & 
P  from  newspaper  people  whom 
we  contact  for  news.  They  will 
tell  you  all  you  want  to  know  con- 
findentially,  or  off-the-record  not 


Accordingly,  the  letter  going  out 
to  newspapers  states: 

“As  there  is  considerable  glamor 
in  being  featured  on  the  front  page 
of  the  daily  papers,  we,  the  execu¬ 


te  be  attributed  to  them.  But  when  tive  board  of  the  Newport  Citizens’ 
you  try  to  get  them  to  stand  for  Committee  on  Literature,  Inc.,  be- 
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FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND 
SALE  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

• 

1701  K  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Lincoln  BuilAing  . . .  New  York,  N.  Y.  j 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  7,  1954 


Linotype  COMET  Increases  Production 
. . .  Simplifies  Maintenance! 


An  outstanding  feature  of  the  Linotype  Comet  is  its  simplicity 
of  design  which  provides  more  accessibility  and  materially  re¬ 
duces  maintenance  time. 

The  keyboard  and  front  of  the  Comet  swing  open  for  quick  in¬ 
spection  and  lubrication.  The  keyrod  frame  lifts  out  as  a  unit 
and  the  machine  is  open  from  front  to  back,  making  assemblies 
quickly  available. 

Other  design  features — steeper  70°  magazine  angle,  shorter 
matrix  drop,  and  one-piece  keyrod  action — speed  assembly  and 
result  in  quicker,  lighter  keyboard  response. 

No  wonder  the  Comet — the  fastest  straight-matter  machine  in 
the  world — is  also  the  fastest  selling!  Ask  your  Linotype  Pro¬ 
duction  Engineer  for  full  details  on  the  profit  potential  that’s 
designed  into  the  Comet. 


I  *  Linwi  f  rE  ”  1  The  Linotype  Comet,  operated  manually  or 

^  automatically,  is  the  machine  for  fast,  nrofit- 

able  production  of  all  your  straight  matter. 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

Agcnciat;  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Atlanta,  Cleveland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 


Set  in  Linotifpe  Conma  and  Spartan  famiUet 


Printed  in  D.  S.  A. 


\ 


Some  advertisers 


know  how  to  get  the 


PLUS  SALES 


in  this 


MARKET! 


BILLION-DOLLAR 


Two  FACTS  many  seasoned  newspaper  ad¬ 
vert  isei;g^  know  are  these: 

1 .  No  single  newspaper  is  enough  to  get  a  sales 
story  across  in  the  Columbus  Market . . .  either 
in  Metropolitan  Columbus,  or  in  the  12- 
county  ABC  City  and  Retail  Trading  Zones. 

2.  It  takes  BOTH  EVENING  papers  to  deliver 
the  greatest  unduplicated  coverage  ...  an 
adequate  72.9%  in  the  ABC  City  and  Retail 
Trading  Zones,  for  example. 

Here’s  why.  In  the  City  and  Retail  Trading 
Zones,  The  Citizen  is  read  by  32.1%  of  the 


is  read  by  53.7%  of  the  families.  Adding 
The  Citizen  to  the  other  evening  paper  in¬ 
creases  coverage  by  50,000  families  (35.7%). 
Adding  the  morning  paper  would  increase 
coverage  by  only  17,800  families  (12.7%). 

We  have  convincing  proof  that  Columbus’ 
two  EVENING  papers  are  the  most  effec¬ 
tive,  economical  buy.  Ask  to  see  the  report, 
“Blanket  Coverage,’’  based  on  the  Schapker 
Readership  Survey  of  Columbus  newspapers. 
Phone  or  write  the  nearest  Scripps-Howard 


families;  the  other  Columbus  evening  paper  General  Advertising  Office. 


The  Columbus  Citizen 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  ,World-7elegrom  A  ThtSun 


CLEVELAND . Pr»t 

PITTSBURGH . Preii 

SAN  FRANCISCO . News 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timti 


COLUMBUS . Cifizen 

CINONNATI . Post 

KENTUCKY . Post 

Covington  edition,  Cincinnoti  Post 
KNOXVILLE  ....  Newt-Sentinel 


DENVER  ...  Rocky  Mountoin  Newt 
BIRMINGHAM  ....  Potl-Herold 

MEMPHIS . Prett-Scimitar 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commercial  Appeal 
WASHINGTON  .  . Newt 


EVANSVILLE  .  . 
HOUSTON.  .  . 
FORT  WORTH  . 
ALBUQUERQUE 
EL  PASO.  .  . 
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Press 
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Herald-Potl 


Ganoral  Advertising  Department,  230  Perk  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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